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PREFACE 



TeacherI^ of Latin Grammar have for a long time 
felt the need of a book which will exhibit the his- 
torical development of Latin Accidence and explain 
the anomalies of Latin Declension and Conjugation^ 
which will explain^ for example, how itineris became the 
Genitive of iter, how volo, vie, vult difEer from lego, legis, 
legity why the Comparative of magnificm should be 
magnificentior, why the Preposition circum should have 
a by-form circa. In this Skorl Historical Latin Grammar, 
designed for the Universities and the Higher Forms of 
Schools, I have tried to present this information in an 
intelligible and, if possible, interesting form. While 
making full use of the discoveries of Comparative Philo- 
logy^ which have in recent years added so much to our 
knowledge of Latin, I have avoided the technical 
vocabulary of that science, and in quoting parallels to 
Latin words have restricted myself to the Greek, to 
the exclusion of Sanscrit, Gothic, and the other Indo- 
European languages. It is true that each and every 
problem of the Latin language has not yet been solved, 
but for all that the stability of most of the results 
reached by the methods of Comparative Philology is 
beyond question; and every one who has studied the 

^3 
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vi Preface. 

subject with any minuteness knows which results are 
certain and which may have to be modified by subsequent 
research. I have endeavoured to steer a middle course 
between leaving difficulties untouched and offering ex- 
planations which may have to be discarded later. For 
a discussion of questions which are still %ub judicCy and for 
a detailed account of the evidence on which judgements in 
this book are grounded, I refer the reader to my larger 
work, The Latin Language (Clarendon Press, 1894). 

W. M. LINDSAY. 

Oxford : 

September^ 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Latin was the language of the Latini, who inhabited 
ancient Latium, the plain at the mouth of the Tiber. 
The subsequent greatness of Rome, the chief town of 
Latium, made the Latin language in time the language^ 
not only of the whole of Italy, but also of the Roman 
provinces, Gaul, Spain, and the like. The languages of 
modem Italy ^nd these other countries where Latin was 
formerly spoken are called ^ Romance languages' ; and 
it is possible with the help of inscriptions and parchments 
to trace step by step the way by which, after the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire (476 a.d.), the 'Vulgar 
Latin' of Italy, Prance, Spain, &c., passed into the form 
of modem Italian, French, and Spanish ; how, for 
example, Latin cahalluSy a horse, became Italian cavallo, 
Spanish caballo, Portuguese cavallo, Provenjal cavals, 
Prench cheval, Roumanian cal. 

A language is never stationary ; and if what may be 
called the ' modem Latin ' of the Romance languages 
has developed in this way, we may be sure that ancient 
Latin had a corresponding development. Of this we 
may mark several stages : (i) Prehistoric Latin, the 
language in its earliest form, (2) Preliterary Latin, till 
the beginnings of literature at Rome in the latter part 
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X Introduction. 

of the third century B.C., (3) Early or Old Latin, as 
used by the earliest writers, Livius Andronicus, Naevius, 
Plautus, Ennius, and the like, (4) Republican Latin, till 
Cicero's time, (5) Classical Latin, the Latin of the 
^ Golden Age ' from Cicero to Aug^tus, (6) Silver Age 
Latin, of the earlier writers of the Empire, (7) Late 
Latin, till the fall of the Western Empire. 

The Romans took at all times a keen interest in their 
language. Some of the greatest names of Roman 
History are connected with reforms of spelling or 
grammar, statesmen like Appius Claudius Caecus, Scipio 
Africanus Minor, Julius Caesar, and the Emperors 
Augustus and Claudius. The earlier writers, e.g. Ennius, 
Accius, Lucilius, were Grammarians as well as Poets. 
The studies of Grammar and Phonetics, imported from 
Greece in the last century of the Republic, were prose- 
cuted with the utmost zest for many centuries, the most 
famous names being, in the time of Cicero, M. Terentius 
Varro; in the first century a.d., Probus, the elder 
Pliny, Velius Longus ; in the second century, Aulus 
Gellius ; in the third, Marius Plotius Sacerdos ; in the 
fourth. Nonius Marcellus, Donatus, Charisius, Diomedes, 
Macrobius, Martianus Capella ; and in the sixth, Priscian. 

Their writings, such as have been preserved to us, 
give us a great deal of information, not only about the 
language of their own time, but also of the earlier 
stages of Latin. For these earlier stages we have further 
the help of the old inscriptions, few of which however 
are prior to the second century B.C. Our materials 
therefore for a Historical Grammar of Latin from 
c, 250 B.C. onwards are fairly complete. 

For the still earlier periods we have the help of the 
kindred languages of Italy, the Oscan, Umbrian, &c. 
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Introduction. xi 

They are closely connected with Latin and throw 
a great deal of light on the origin of Latin forms and 
constructions. In fact, if we had enough of these 
^ dialectal ' inscriptions there would be few problems of 
the language which remained unsolved. But unfortu- 
nately there has not yet been any systematic and 
thorough search for the records of these kindred stocks, 
and the inscriptions that have been discovered are 
tantalizingly meagre. 

For the earliest history of all we must fall back on 
the Science of Comparative Philology. The discovery in 
recent years that some Asiatic languages (Indian, 
Persian) and most European are so closely connected 
that they must have sprung from a common parent 
language, usually called the ^Indo-European,^ has 
brought into existence a new study, the comparison of 
these languages with each other in order to find what 
this parent language was. By comparing the various 
Romance words for ' horse,^ just mentioned, it would be 
possible to conjecture the form of the Latin prototype 
from which they have all descended, caiallus. In the 
same way we can guess at the early form, what is 
called the ^Indo-European^ form, underlying any 
cognate group of words in the various Indo-European 
languages; e.g. Lat. mater y Dor. Gk. /mar*;/), Sanscrit 
matdr-, Old Irish mathir. Old Slavonic mater-, Armenian 
mair, Old English modor, point to something like 
mater as their prototype. We may similarly trace back 
inflexions to an ^ Indo-European ' form, and may out of 
these conjectured words and inflexions construct an 
^ Indo-European ^ alphabet. 

Of the various members of the I.-Eur. family the 
most closely related to Latin and the Italian languages 
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seems to be the Celtic group (Irish, Welsh, and in 
ancient times Oaulish). Thus in Celtic as in Latin we 
have a Passive in -R (ch. vi. § 6), a Dat. PL of the 
Third Declension in -bhbs (e.g. Gaulish matrebos, O. Ir. 
matrib, Lat. wdtribm)^ a Future in -BH- (e.g. O. Ir. 
carub, ' I will love/ quasi ' carabo,' Lat. amabo) ; and 
Irish Nouns in -tin, e.g. mitiu (ancient stem mention-) 
correspond to Latin in -tidy e.g. mentio (ch. xi. § 12). 

For our knowledge of the relationship of Latin to the 
other Indo-European languages we are most indebted to 
Corssen, and to the three great Comparative Philologists 
of the day, Brugmann, Osthoff, and Johannes Schmidt ; 
for the history of Early Latin to Ritschl and Buecheler. 



NOTE. 

Paragraphs in small type may be omitted by all but advanced 
students. An asterisk prefixed to a word indicates that the word 
does not occur in the extant literature. Italic type is, as a rule, 
used for Latin words, stems, and inflexions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ALPHABET. 

§ 1. The Greeks of Chalels in Euboea had at an early- 
time founded colonies at Cumae and other spots on the 
coast of Campania — colonies which took a leading place 
among those mercantile centres of Southern Italy which 
played so great a part in Italian civilisation. It was 
from these Chalcidic neighbours of theirs that the Latins 
first learnt the art of writing. 

The connexion of the Latin with the Greek Alphabet 
is seen plainly enough, even when we look at the later 
forms of the two, the forms which we are in the habit 
of using in editions of the classical authors : — 

(Latin) ABCJ):EFGB. IKLMN OP 

(Greei) ABTAE ZH((?)0IKAMNH(a?)On 

(Latin) QRSTV X [YZ] 

(Greek) P 2 T T 4> X (cA) * 12. 

But when we go farther back and compare the forms 
of the letters on the earliest Latin inscriptions with 
those on the earliest Euboean inscriptions, we see that 
the two alphabets are one and the same : — 

B 
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2 Thei Alphabet. [ch. i 

{Harly Latin) A B C (() > ^ F^ Z B !!< U 

{Early Huhoean) A B C (() > ^(1) f^ Z B (A) 8 | l< U 
(JE'ar/y Latin) /^Ho n9RJTVX 
(i'ar/y ^wio^a;^) rH o (<?) P 9 R $ T V X (^) CD Y (cA), 
the fact being that the Latins took over bodily 
from the Greeks of Campania the written signs by 
which these Greeks expressed the various words and 
somids of their language. Now it is clear that the 
sounds of the Latin language were not in every case 
the same as the sounds formed by Greek lips, so that 
a Greek alphabet could not be a perfectly suitable means 
of expressing Latin words and syllables ; and, in fact, 
we find that it took a great number of years before the 
borrowed alphabet was altered and improved to the 
satisfaction* of the borrowers. 

§ 2. One of the first alterations made was the disuse 
of the signs for the three Greek aspirates, (9, <^, x* 
These were written in the Chalcidic alphabet O (0), ? 
(©), y (Y) ^, and expressed sounds unknown to the 
Latins, (i) the sound of t followed by an i-sound (some- 
thing like our th in 'an^-^eap'), (a) the sound of /? 
followed by an A-sound (cf . our * ujo->^ill ^), (3) the sound 
of k followed by an A-sound (cf . our ^ in^-Aom *). Since 
these sounds never occurred in any Latin word, the three 
signs were never used in writing Latin, and dropped out 
of the Latin alphabet ^. This then was the first departure 
of the borrowed alphabet from its original. 

^ The use of X for a, 4^ for cA, and the order X, 9, Vf are features 
of what are called the * Western ' Greek Alphabets, as opposed to 
the Ionian, &c 

* Though they were not used to indicate sounds, they were put to 
another function, that of numerical signs. was employed as the 
sign of 100, and became in time adapted in form to the initial of 
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§ 3. Again the i- and ^-sounds of the Greeks had not 
the same sharp distinction as the corresponding sounds 
had from Roman lips, so that when a Greek pronounced 
his letter k, he often seemed to a Roman to be pro- 
nouncing a ^-sound ^ and not a A-sound. This led to 
the use of the third letter of the borrowed alphabet, 
written sometimes circularly, C , sometimes with an angle, 
{, in a promiscuous fashion, now for a ^-sound, now 
for a ^-sound, so that the written signs AC or A( 
might express either the syllable ap or the syllable ac. 
This encroachment of the sign C or ( on the sphere of the 
sign K was aided by the custom of writing K in two 
parts l{, with the upright part I separate from the 
angular part {, a custom which led to K being re- 
garded as an awkward double symbol, of which ( (appa- 
rently the right-hand half of the symbol) was a short 
and convenient expression; and the result of all this 
was that the letter K practically went out of use, C or ( 
being retained in the double capacity of a ^-sign and 
a ^-sig^^. 

§ 4. Another double sign was reduced in the same way, 
namely f H. This f H was a letter, or rather a letter- 
group, which expressed in early Greek words a sound 
that came nearest to the sound of early Latin / (ch. ii. 
§ 6 ».), and was at first used by the Latins as a sign for 
this sound. In time it too was simplified by the dropping 

centum and written C ; © was made the sign of looo, and came to be 
written CO, oc, and finally M, like the initial of miUe ; while D, the 
half of 0, became the sign of 500, just as V, 5, is the upper half of 
X, 10 ; >^ indicated 50 and came to be written _L and finally L. 

^ Greek K6fjifu, gum, was written by the Bomans gummi ; Greek 
Kv0€ppS> is in Boman spelling gvibemo, 

* Thus on a very old inscription, called the Dvenos inscription, 
we have VI R(0 {virgo) and (05 M I $ (comia) side by side. 

3 Q, 
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4 The Alphabet. [ch. i 

of one of its parts, and was written without the H as 
a single sign, f, Thus/l?^- oi fecit would be first written 
/^HEK (or fHE(), then FEK The sign for /became in 
this way identical with the sixth letter of the borrowed 
alphabet, and opened the way to a further change. For 
this sixth letter, the Digamma, was used in the Chalcidic 
alphabet to express the w^-sound heard in the beginning 
of such early Greek words as Foivosy the same as in the 
Latin vinnm or the English wine. After a while the 
30und was dropt by the Greeks and became quite un- 
familiar to them, so that we hear of Greek visitors to 
Italy finding the greatest difiiculty in pronouncing 
Latin words like vinum, veni. The nearest they could 
come to the proper pronunciation was the use of the 
vowel u instead of the consonantal w-sound, tt-i-mim, 
ti-e-ni. It was perhaps through Greek influence that 
the Romans came to use the sign of the vowel 7i, V, for 
this «7.consonant as well as for the vowel, so that for 
a time V and F were employed promiscuously to express 
the w-sound, in precisely the same way as we found 
K and C or ( to have been used promiscuously for the 
ii-sound. The result in both cases was the same. The 
sign that had encroached on the province of the other 
sign ousted its rival ; and for the future F held exclusively 
the function of representing the /-sound, while the 
tt7-sound was expressed by V, the same sign as did duty 
for the vowel n. 

§ 6. Of the first six letters of the borrowed alphabet 
two have thus in course of time come to express quite 
different sounds from the sounds which they expressed 
in the original alphabet. C or (, which in the original 
expressed the ^-sound, has come to express the >fc-sound ; 
Fj originally the sign of the w'-sound, has become the 
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sign of the /-sound. The seventh letter was likewise 
affected. Greek Z was the letter for the soft *-sound 
(' voiced' s) of our ' as/ &c., a sound in use among the 
Latins at the time when they borrowed their alphabet. But 
as centuries went on^ this soft ^-sound assumed in 
Roman lips the sound of r (ch. x. § 19), so that the 
Gen. Plur. termination of the First Declension (ch. iii. 
§ 4), at first pronounced -asotn with soft *, and written 
iKlLOfA, came to be pronounced and written -arom (later 
-arum) ; and the sign Z fell out of use in wi'iting. This 
is a change in the Roman alphabet to which we can 
give a date. We are told that it was Appius Claudius 
Caecus, the famous censor of 31^ B.C., who was the 
author of this reform; and Roman tradition preserves 
a curious story that one of his arguments against the 
letter was, that the sound which it properly expressed, 
the soft ^-sound, gave the mouth the appearance of the 
grinning teeth of a skull. In its place in the alphabet 
he put a new letter, G, which was coming into use as 
a symbol of the //-sound, and was employed, for example, 
by Sp. Carvilius Ruga (consul in ^93 b. 0.) in the 
writing of his name (RVGA, instead of the older 
RVC A), just as L. Papirius Crassus, dictator in 339 b. c, 
was the first of his family to write his name PAPIR- 
instead of PAPI Z -. This new letter G was nothing 
but the letter C slightly altered by the addition of 
a small stroke to show that the ^-sound and not 
the ^-sound was meant. The expression of the ^-sound 
had thus a curious history in Latin. First the symbol 
C was used ; then this symbol come to be used also for 
the A-sound; finally this later use ousted the older 
use altogether, and a new symbol was devised for the 
^-sound. 
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6 The Alphabet. [ch. i 

§ e. The alphabet of Appius Claudius remained the 
official Roman alphabet of twenty-one letters : — 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVX. 

The letters Y and Z are sometimes added, but are not 
strictly speaking Roman letters. They are nothing but 
the Greek Upsilon and Zeta, which came to be used in 
Cicero's time in writing Greek loan-words, e. g. cymha^ 
zona^ gaza, where previously u and s {ss) had been used, 
e. g. cumba^ sona (Plant.) (so classical hixu^^ cupressus, 
guherno^ massa, &c.), just as we use the Spanish letter n 
in writing the Spanish loan-word ^ canon/ or the French 
letter § in writing the French loan-word ' f agade.' They 
were never used in writing Latin words, except occa- 
sionally in a few words which were wrongly believed to 
be Greek loan-words, e. g. lacryma^ iticli/tus ; much as we 
write ' rhyme ' instead of ^ rime/ owing to an idea that 
it represents the Greek pvO^ios, And though the Latin 
writers on Grammar usually include them in the Roman 
alphabet, they are careful to make a distinction between 
them and the other letters. Similarly th, ph, ch^ rh were 
at the end of the Republic used for the more exact ex- 
pression of Greek loan-words like CorinthuSy PMlippus, 
AchilleSy Bhodus, words which were earlier written with 
ty /?, Cy r (cf . tuSy paenulUy a coat, calx^ lime, from Gk. Ovosy 
(t)aip6\rj<i, x^^^'Oi ^^^ found their way even into genuine 
Latin words like pulcer, from jjdlioy wrongly referred to 
Gk. TToKvxpoos and written pulcher (cf . ch. ii. § 6). 

§ 7. Traces of the Older Alphabet. So conservative were the 
Romans that the old forms and significations of the letters were 
often retained in isolated cases. retained its old signification of the 
gr-sound in C, CV»., the contractions for the proper names Qoms (older 
Gdviosj connected with gaudeo, gdvisus) and Gnaeus (older Gnaiuos, 
connected with (g)na!icorf {g)n(dus), K was retained in the proper 
name Kaeso, written shortly K,\ and there were old-fashioned 
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people even in Imperial times who in their correspondence always 
spelt karissime with k, not c (cf. the spellings Kalendae, interkaJariSf 
kcUumnia, and other words where the guttural precedes a). The 
old five-stroked form of M was retained as symbol of the proper 
name MdnittSf and came to be written M*, while the ordinary form 
of the letter was used as symbol of Marcus. Legal phraseology was 
especially retentive of old forms ; thus the -e of jure dicundo, sdvendo 
aere cUieno is a relic of the very early usage of denoting the ei- 
diphthong by E as in the early Greek writing. 

§ 8. Other modifications of the Alphabet. Some changes of the 
original form of writing were permanent, others lasted only for 
a time. To the first class belongs the practice of writing double 
a consona^nt which was pronounced double (ch. ii. § 9), a practice 
introduced by the poet Ennius. Thus huca was the old spelling of 
bucca. To the second belong such changes as : — (i) writing double 
a long vowel, (a, e, le, and 0?)^, e.g. paastobes, a practice introduced 
by the poet Accius, but soon dropped ; (2) writing EI for long i. 
This practice came in about the middle of the second century B.C., 
when the diphthong ei (ch. x. § 11) had come to be pronounced like 
long t, and remained till the beginning of the Empire ; (3) 
indicating a long vowel (a, e, 0, u) by a stroke above, called the 
apex, e. g. pIstobes (first two centuries of the Empire) ; (4) indicating 
a long i by the tall form of the letter, e. g. mIlia. "this tall form 
was also used to denote the ^-sound and also for initial i ; (5) 
indicating a doubled consonant by a curve above, called the siciLicus, 
e. g. osA (time of Augustus). Many, or most, of these practices were 
borrowed from Oscan ^ orthography. Another change introduced, 
but without much success, by the poet Accius, was borrowed from 
Greek, viz. the use of g for n before g, c, e. g. agguius, agcora (cf. 
Gk. dyxvpa). Equally short-lived were the additions to the 
Roman alphabet by the Emperor Claudius, viz. |- for the w-sound of 
opiimus, &c. (ch. ii. § i) ; D for ps ; J for » (Tac. Ann. xi. 14). The 
byforms of E and F, which found favour with the uneducated 
classes, viz. || (often confused on inscriptions with I) and II, are 
interesting, because they must have originated from writing on 
wood, where the scratching of horizontal lines was not easy to read. 

* II indicated the double y-sound of words like aiOj Maia, written 
by Cicero atw, Maiia (ch. ii. § 3). 

" Oscan is the name given to the language of the Samnites, who 
lived in Samniimi and Campania. So that Campania, the birth- 
place of the Roman alphabet (§ i), continued to influence Roman 
writing for many centuries. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRONUNCIATION, ACCENTUATION, AND CHANGE OF SOUND. 

§ 1. Vowels. The rule for the pronunciation of the 
Latin Vowels is simple enough. Give the vowels the 
mme sou7id as in Italian, letting the long vowels have what 
is called the * close ' sound, the short vowels the * open' The 
* open ' sound is precisely what is given to short vowels 
in English ; e. g. the ^ of * led ' is open e^ and Latin sed 
should be pronounced with exactly the same vowel ; the 
of ^not^ is open o, and so was the o of Lat. uUq,, 
The short Latin vowels accordingly offer little difficulty 
to English lips. But though the ^ close ^ sound is in 
English, as it was in Latin, associated with the long 
vowels, our long vowels, e. g. the long ^- vowel ^ in ^ they/ 
' say ' * fate,' ' fail,' the long (?-vowel in ' know/ ' no/ are 
really not simple vowels but diphthongs ; for ^ they/ * say,' 
*fate,' *fail,' are in reality pronounced with the close 
^-sound followed by y, ^ know,' * no,' with the close (?- 
sound, followed by w. So, if we would pronounce the 
long vowels of Latin with exactness, we must take care 
to give them the simple sounds of the French or Italian 
vowels, pronouncing, for example, the e of se-des like the 

^ By * the e-vowel ' is meant the Continental c-vowel, the sound 
of Germ. * See ' (cf. Engl. * say '), not of Engl. * see,* which has 
rather the * i-vowel * (Germ. * sie/ Fr. * si ') ; by the * a-vowel ' the 
Continental o-vowel of Germ. * sah,' Engl. * father,' not of Engl, 
'say/ 
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e?-soun(l of Fr. ^ 6t6/ and not like the e^- or ^e-sound of 
Engl. *say/ 

Latin a had however the same quality, when long and 
when short, the only difference being in quantity. The 
a of patfr is the same sound as the a of mdier^ only 
uttered more rapidly. Here too, if we aim at exactness, 
we must not give the short Latin a the same sound as 
our * short a- vowel,' though we may give the long 
Latin a the sound of our a in ' father.^ For our ^ short 
a ' is really a different sound from our ^ long a/ standing 
in fact halfway between an a and an e, as we see, if we 
compare our pronunciation of words like *man/ 'hat' 
with the German of ^Mann,^ ' er hat.^ The German 
vowel is the same as the a of Engl. ' father ' or Germ. 
* Vater,' while our * man,' ' hat/ ' bat ' have in them 
something of the sound of ^ men,^ ^ bet.' Latin pater 
then should not be pronounced like our ^ patter,' ^ but 
with the a-sound of ^ father ' rapidly uttered. 

Another exception to this rule of the different quality 
of long and short Latin vowels is furnished by the -it of 
the 3 Sg. Pres. Ind. of the Fourth Conjugation. This i 
was a long vowel till the second century b. c, when it 
was shortened owing to the difficulty found by the 
Romans in keeping up the long sound of a vowel before 
a final ^t (§16). But this -it, when it became a 
short syllable, retained the quality, though not the 
quantity, of long e, so that the -it of, let us say prodit, 
from prodeOy or vincit from vincio, or condit from condio^ 
had the close i-sound (Fr. si, Ital. si), unlike the -it of 
prodity vincit y condit from prodo, vinco, condo, which had the 

^ This was a Boman ^cockneyism' of the fourth or fifth cent, a.d., 
for we hear of a mispronunciation at that time by the lower classes 
at Rome of atdiim so that it sounded like atSHm. 
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open i' sound of our * it/ ' bit/ And it is probable that some 
other short Latin vowels also, which were originally long, 
continued to retain the close sound of the long vowel (see 
§ 1 6). In dies, where it stood before a vowel, ? had the 
close sound, like our sound of * the ' before an initial vowel. 
The short i of optimus, which took the place of u in 
the spelling of Julius Caesar^s time, had a sound * between 
u and i/ the sound of German modified u (writen «) or 
the u of Fr. lune; and a preceding v seems to have 
given any short i this sound in the time of the Empire, 
e. g. vir, Virgo, virtus ^. 

Here is a scheme of the pronunciation of the Latin 
vowels : — 

A Engl, a in ^ father.^ 

A the same more rapidly uttered. 

E Fr. /in'ete.' 

£ Engl. ^ in 'led/ 

I Fr. iof^fini/ 

1 Engl. ^ of * in.' 

O Fr. au in ' chaud.^ 

6 Engl. in * not.' 

tJ Germ, u in ' gut.' (Plautus compares the repetition 
of the pron. tu to the hooting of an owl. 
The ^-sound which we insert before %i in 
* tune,' &c. was unknown in Latin.) 

tJ Engl, u in ^fuU,' oo in ' good/ (What we often 

* The sound of a Latin vowel was often affected by a neighbouring 
consonant. Thus jajunusj the older form, became j^nus, the a 
having assumed the sound of e (open e) under the influence of the 
repeated ; (cf. Vulg. Lat. Jenuarius for JanuariuSy Ital. Gennaio. 
with open e) ; o took the close sound (a sound approaching to u) 
before m and other consonant-groups, such as nd (cf. the spellings 
tumus for tornuSy Jrundea for frondes) ; e took the close sound (a sound 
approaching to t) before rg (cf. the spelling VirgUius for VergUius). 
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call * short «^/ e. g. the vowel-sound in * but/ 
is not a ^-sound at all, but is properly 
called ' the obscure vowel/) 
Care should be taken to give long vowels their correct 
sound, both as regards quantity and quality, in what- 
ever position they stand in the word. Thus the i of 
nbhu must be pronounced with the same length and 
with the same close sound as the i of *e; the e of lex 
must be the same as the e of Ugu ; illex^ ^ lawless,' must 
be pronounced differently from illex^ ' alluring ' ; non 
must have the (?-sound of ndnu% ; hellu% and della should 
differ as Ital. * bello,' which has open ^, and ^ stella, 
which has close e^ and this close e should be pronounced 
long ; similarly moUiH and corolla (from corona), and so 
on. The long sound was always given to a vowel before 
7i%y nf. Thus the preposition %ny pronounced like our 
^in/ became In- (more like our 'e'en') in compounds 
like inficio, insilio ; cd9i' (Engl. ' con ') became con- (more 
like Engl. * cone ') in consul^ &c. ; and the n eventually 
disappeared in pronunciation, as it disappeared in O. Engl, 
fif ' five ' (Germ, f iinf ), gos ' goose ' (Germ. Gans). 

It will be found that the rhythm of Latin poetry will 
be much improved by giving the Latin vowels their 
proper sounds, instead of the English sounds, as we may 
see, if we reflect how a French or Italian line would 
suffer if we were to pronounce the vowels in it like 
English vowels. But the full appreciation of Latin 
poetical rhythm can only be attained, when we learn to 
assign the proper difference of duration to the long and 
short vowels, by dwelling, for example, on the first 
syllable of mater double the time that the voice rested 
on the first syllable oijoater, 

§ 2. Diphthongs. The rule for the pronunciation of 
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Latin Diphthongs is also an easy one : — Give both vowels 
of the diphthong their own vowelrsounds^ and com6i?ie the 
two sounds in one syllable. Thus the diphthong of neu^ 
the shortened form of ne-ve^ combines in one syllable the 
^-sound and the w-sound : ain (a monosyllable) of ain 
verol has the a-sound and the e-sound of disyllabic ais in 
close combination. 

The diphthong ae had originally the ordinary a-sound 
followed by the ^-sound, just as ae is pronounced in 
Welsh (e. g. maen * a stone '), although by the end of the 
Republic and the beginning of the Empire the first part 
must have begun to degenerate into the sound of our ^short 
a Mn ' man/ * bat/ a sound which, as we saw, approaches 
the open (?-sound of * men/ ' bet ; ^ for at a later period ^ 
we find ae pronounced as a simple vowel exactly like 
a lengthened open e ; the first syllable of aequus^ just, and 
e2uuSy a horse, differing merely in duration of utterance, 
and in no other respect. Oe, which is found in a few 
legal and poetic words like foeduSy amoe?ms, as well as 
the Greek loan-word poena (ch. x. § i r), must have had its 
first element similarly affected, the o having the sound of 
German modified o (written o), for we find oe sometimes 
used to express the long Greek v, which had a sound 
like German modified u. The a of au was influenced too 
by the accompanying u in the direction of the sound of 
our a in * water/ ' wall/ with the result that au ultimately 
reached the sound of long o (open o). Thus the first 
element in these diphthongs was affected by the second 
in the same way as we have seen the Latin vowels to be 
affected by a neighbouring consonant (p. io?i,), 

* The pronunciation of oe as e (open e) and of aw aso (open 6) was 
a feature of country dialects (cf. plostrum, olla) much earlier. 
Cicero himself in his letters often uses the more homely forms with 
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Scheme of Iiatin Diphthongs. 

AE Pronounce with the vowel of *man^ rapidly 
followed by the ^-vowel. 

AU Pronounce with the vowel of * water' rapidly 
followed by the w-vowel. 

EU as in Ital. 'neutro \e followed by «). 

OE Pronounce with Germ, o rapidly followed by the 
^-vowel. 

UI as in Ital * colui ' {u followed by i). 

§ 3. Consonants. The Latin Consonants do not offer 
much difficulty. We may give d, jo, ^, t^ g^ c, the 
English pronunciation, being careful however always to 
give the two last the * hard ' sound which we are in the 
habit of giving to Gieek y and », and never the ^soft' 
(palatalized) sound, which the letters have in English 
words before vowels like e, i. We must pronounce the c 
of civitas^ as of cavitas, and the g of agito, as of ago^ like 
the c of our ^ cavity ' and the y of our ' ago/ not like the c 
of our ^ city ' and the g of our * agitate/ ' age.' 

F had the sound of our «?, j the sound of our ^ ; and 
if we give these letters their proper sound, we shall not 
have much difficulty in seeing the etymological relation 
of ne-ve and neu (with the final e dropt, § 1 2), ca-vi-Uim 
and cauium^ jam and ef/vaniy &c., nor in understanding how 

0, e. g. Jweola for hMreoUif and his rival Clodius was the first of the 
gens to change the name Claudius to its plebeian form Clodius, with 
the view of conciliating the mob. There is a story of Vespasian 
being reproved by a certain Florus for using the pronunciation 
plositrum and turning the tables on his critic by addressing him as 
•Flaurus.' Cicero's contemporary, Varro, found this * rustic' ae 
a convenient expression of the open e-sound of Gk. 17 in ffferjvff, &c., 
which he wrote scaena; but an attempt to change the name Caecilius 
to the rustic form CecUius (like Claudius to Clodius) was successfully 
laughed down by Lucilius in the century before (Lucil. ix. 10 M.) : 
^Cecilius pretor* ne rusticu' fiat.' 
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the caw of a crow could be mistaken for a cry of dve^ ave 
(Phaedrus). Between vowels ^y was doubled in pronun- 
ciation j ejuSy for example, was pronounced ' ey-yus^ (with 
open e) and was often written EIIVS (p. 7 n,\ R^ called 
the ' littera canina/ because its sound resembled the growl 
of a dog (cf . hirrio^ to growl), must be given the trilled 
sound of French and Italian r. 

Final m should not be sounded, but the preceding 
vowel should be pronounced as a nasal vowel, so that, 
e. g., 'Om wiU sound like Pr. ^ on/ In poetry when the 
next word begins with a vowel the a of, e. g. illam 
igitur is elided like the a of ilia igitur^ the only difference 
being that the a of illam is nasal. Before g the letter n 
(as in angulus) had the same sound as our n in ^ angle.' 8 
must always have the ^ hard ^ sound that it has in our 
noun ^use,' never the ^soft' sound of our verb ^to use' ; 
so pronounce iisus like our noun, not like our verb. 
Scheme of Latin Consonants. 

B as Engl. 

C as Engl. L 

D as Engl. 

F as Engl. 

G as Engl, g in ^ago,* not as ^ in 'age/ 

H as Engl. 

J as Engl, y, 

K as Engl. 

L as Engl. 

M as Engl., but when final Lat. -m should be dropped 
and a nasal pronunciation given to the pre- 
ceding vowel, e. g. Lat. -om like Fr. on. 

^ F was often dropped between vowels, especially similar vowels ; 
e. g. lavahrum (the old form) became Wyrum, a bath, &, vis became sis, 
* if you please.* Cf. our * Hawarden * pronounced with loss of %o. 
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N as Engl. 
P as Engl. 
Q as Engl. 
B, as Scotch or Continental r, stronger than r in 

' opera.' 
S as Engl, s of the noun * use/ never as * of the verb 

' use.' 
T as Engl. 
V as Engl. w. 
X as Engl. 

§ 4. Greek Letters. To these we may add the Greek 
letters, y, z^ thy jpk^ ch, which, as we have seen, occur 
only in Greek loan-words (ch. i. § 6). T (Greek Upsilon) 
had the same modified z^-sound as the i of qptmus ; z had 
the soft *-sound of our verb ' to use ^ ; thy ph, ch^ were 
pronounced as in our ' ant-heap/ ' up-hill/ ' ink-horn/ 

§ 5. The Fronunoiation of V. The use of the sign r, which 
suggests to us a sound like that of Engl, v for Lat. vos, &c, is of 
quite a late date. V and u were not distinguished in Latin 
inscriptions or early MSS., the discrimination in MSS. of the capital 
form V for consonantal m, and of the Uncial form TJ for vocalic u 
being of a late date. Even now we generally print the texts of the 
older Latin writers, Plautus, Terence, &c., with u (and i\ not with 
V (and^*), partly to give their language an archaic appearance, but 
mainly because a large number of words which in the Classical 
period, or the Empire, had the to- (and y-) sound, had in earlier 
times the sound of the vowel ; Urua, a spectre, mask, for example, 
is a trisyllable in Plautus, never a disyllabic ; cf. Plautine mUms^ 
a kite, relicuos (gratHs), for class, milviis, reliquits (groHs), The sound 
of our V (labiodental) is indeed the sound to which Latin v 
(bilabial) ultimately developed (e. g. Ital. * vostro,* from Lat. voster, 
has our v-soimd, as Ital. * giurare,* from Lat. jurare^ our >sound) 
and the change probably began with initial v ; but whether Cicero's 
preference of con- to com- in compounds like convocat^ convcUescit, can 
be taken as evidence that vocatj valescit, had already in his time 
a labiodental sound is very doubtful. Intervocalic v certainly 
retained its bilabial sound tiU much later, as we see from mispro- 
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nunciations of the Empire like podmemium for pavimmtum} B, 
which from a bilabial mute (our 6) had between vowels become 
a bilabial spirant (our w)yi^ regularly used for intervocalic « in the 
third century a.d., and it was probably not till the fifth century that 
Latin v came to be sounded like our v. After r, the bilabial spirant 
V came in Imperial Latin to be sounded like the bilabial mute 
6, whence spellings like corhus (Fr. cor beau) for c(yrvus, and -the 
classical ferbui, Perf . otferoeo, 

§ 6. The Pronunciation of H, TH, PH, OH. Greek 0, 0, x had 
been in loan-words expressed by t, p, c in the Latin of the Republic. 
Plautus puns on Chrysdltts (CrusoUtis) and crucisahts, from crux and 
salio (Bacch. 362), on Cfiartntis {Carinus) and cdreo (Pseud. 736), on 
ThcUem Ace. {Talem) and icUentum (Capt. 274). We find also b for ^ 
in old spellings like Ennius' Bruges for ^ptiytSf and in bailaena for 
0aX\a<ra, a whale, and the Vulgar Greek pronunciation of x as k-kh 
has left traces of itself in the conversational Latin of Plautus 
(Acc{h)eruns for 'Ax^po^^i ^^^ ^ the form admitted into classical 
usage, bracc{h)ium for fipaxiav. But at the time of Cicero, when the 
Greek study of Phonetics was introduced into Borne by Tyrannio, 
the teacher of Cicero's friend Atticus, it was felt necessary to 
express the Greek Aspirates more accurately by th^ ph, ch ; and this 
pronunciation was carefully followed in polite circles. The struggle 
to attain the new shibboleth of fashion led to ludicrous misappli- 
cations of the /i-sound by the uneducated classes, which have 
been satirized by Catullus in his famous epigram on Arrius (84) : — 
*Chommoda' dicebat, siquando commoda vellet 
dicere, et ^hinsidias' Arrius insidias. 

Nigidius, a Grammarian of Cicero's time, emphasized the 
importance of correctness in the use of the letter h : rusticus fit 
selmo si adspjlres perperam ; and the dropping of h seems to have 
been even in the time of St. Augustine an unpardonable breach of 
manners {Confess, i. 18: si contra disciplinam grammaticam sine 
adspiratione primae syllabae ' ominem ' dixerit, displiceat magis 
hominibus, quam si contra tua praecepta hominem oderit, quum 
sit *homo*). Cicero {Orator 48. 160) tells us that he was forced in 
spite of his convictions to yield so far to popular usage as to 
pronounce pulcher, Cethegus^ triumphus, Karthago, though he still 
adhei'ed to Orciviusj Mato, Oto, Caepio, sepukrum, corona^ lacrima, 
Quintilian (i. 5. 20) says : diu deinde servatum ne consonantibus 

^ There was at all times a tendency to drop v before the accent. 
The conversational form ot avunculus in Plautus* time was auncuiu9, 
(cf. French * oncle *), a trisyllable. 
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[veteres] adspirarent, ut in *Graccis' et in *triumpis.' Erupit 
brevi tempore nimius nsus, ut ^choronae/ *chenturiones,* 
'praechones' adhuc qulbusdam in inscriptionibus maneant, qua de 
re CatuUi nobile epigramma est. By the fifth century a. d. Greek ^ 
had become a spirant, differing from Lat. / only in being bilabial, 
while / was labiodental ^ ; and from this time onward / is the 
normal equivalent of ^ in Greek loan-words, e. g. strofa (Gk. arpwpfi) ; 
of. Ital. filosofia, &c. The difference between the two sounds in 
Cicero's time is seen from Quintilian's story of Cicero ridiculing 
a Greek witness who could not pronounce the first letter of the 
name Fundanius (Quint, i. 4. 14). 

Between vowels the omission of h was sanctioned by current 
usage in a number of words, such as fOmo (for *ng'hSmo)t debeo 
{dehibeo)^ praeheo (praehibeo), praeda (for *prae'hSday from pre?tendo). 
By the first century a.d. prendo and nil had established themselves 
in current usage, also deprendo, though reprehensus was heard as 
well as rqprensus. 

$ 7. The Pronunciation of TI, CI, &o. The same wave of Syu' 
cope that passed over later Latin, reducing vetuliis to vedua (cf. Ital. 
vecchio), &c. (§ 13), made * Tityus ' out of TtHus, ' hodye ' out of 
hodiej ' uncya ' out of uncia, &c. Through this combination of y with 
a preceding consonant in unaccented syllables, a new series of 
sounds, unknown in Latin, has arisen in Romance. Latin stmia, 
a monkey, has become Fr. singe (through *simya'), Lat. dpiunij 
I)ars]ey, Fr. ache (through * apyum *), Lat. rabies Fr. rage (through 
•rabyes*), Lat. cambiaref Fr. changer (through *cambyare'). Dy 
became identified with grt, ge, and Latin j (our y)j and has assumed 
in Italian the sound of our j, e. g. Ital. giomo from Lat. diumus ; 
while ty has developed in Italian into the sound of to, a sound reduced 
in French to an s-sound, in Spanish to a sound like our ih in * thin * 
(written in Spanish «), e. g. ItaL piazza, Fr. place, Span, plaza, all 
from Lat. pUUSa through * platya.' The grammarians of the later 
Empire have fortunately left us a good many remarks on this 
change of sound, so that we can trace pretty clearly the course of its 
development in Latin. The palatalization of t seems from their 
account to have begun in the fourth cent. a. d., and to have been 
fairly established by the fifth. About the same time cy became 
asKibilated ; and so confusions of -ci- and 'H- before a vowel are 
common in late inscriptions and in MSS. (§ 10). 

The palatalization of c before e, t, e. g. decern, was much later than 

^ Latin / was originally bilabial, but became labiodental in the 
last centuries of the Republic. Its bilabial character is seen from 
old spellings like imjronte, con\fltumi (^class. cor^fluunf). 

C 
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the palatalization of cy, e. g. (iecies, certainly not before the sixth or 
seventh centuries a. d. For no grammarian hints at a difference of 
sound in c before a broad and before a narrow vowel, although the 
assibilation of ii^ ci, before a vowel is mentioned again and again. 
Greek transcriptions of Latin words with c invariably reproduce it by 
Kf in cases like KHKSON for censunif EPHSKHNS for Crescena ; Latin 
loan-words in Welsh (first to fifth centuries) show that Latin c was 
hard in all positions, e. g. Welsh cwyr (Lat. cera), ciwdawd (Lat. dm- 
tcUem)j and similarly German Keller (Lat. cellarium), Kiste (Lat. cista), 
&c. ; it is not till the seventh century that spellings like pcuse for pcice 
assert themselves on inscriptions. G before e, i may have assumed 
the sound y at a somewhat earlier period. But the dropping of 
g between two vowels in late spellings like vinti for viginti (the pre- 
cursor of Ital. venti), irienta for irigintOj cannot be dissociated from 
speUings like fnuUitas for frugcUitas, where it is dropt before a broad 
vowel, and points merely to intervocalic g having become, when 
pretonic, a spirant, like g of German Tage, just as intervocalic 
b became a u^-sound in the third cent. a. d. (§ 5). 

$ 8. The Pronunciation of Ii, B. The Latin writers on Grammar 
tell us that I had a 'pinguis* or 'plenus sonus' in two cases, (i) 
when it ended a word or when it was followed by another consonant, 
e. g. sdlj sUva, cdbusj (a) in combinations like Jl, c2, e.^g. JldvuSf ddrus ; 
and an ' exilis ' or * tenuis sonus,' (i) at the beginning of a word, 
e. g. lectiis, lana, lupus, and especially (a) double 2, e. g. iUe, MeteUuSf 
AUia, The development of Lat. I in the Romance languages points to 
post-consonantal I having been pronounced with what phoneticians 
call an * off-glide,' e.g. <^laru3 (Ital. chiaro from clyaro), and pre- 
consonantal I with an * onglide,* e. g. a^Uer (Fr. autre from aultre). 
I.-Eur. S in Latin became before I, e. g. volo, but remained before U 
and before I followed by the vowels e or i, e. g. veUe, wKm, which points 
to S, le, liy having had more the palatal ^sound. So in Spanish the 
sound known as '1 mouill^' is given to Latin 72, e.g. caballo, 
* a horse,' the sound given by Italian to Lat. li before a vowel (ly), 
e. g. miglia (cf. our * million'), bigliardo (our * billiards '). 

The repetition of Hn a word was avoided by the substitution of 
r for one Z. The I.-Eur. suffix -tlo- (ch. xi. § 9), Lat. -do; became 
-cro- after a stem with Z, e. g. fulcrum from fulcio, sepulcrum from sepdio, 
lavdcrum from lavo, simulacrum from simulo / and the Latin Grammar- 
ians prescribed the use of the suffix -Hs when the stem contained an 
Z, of -Us when it contained an r, e. g. auguraiis, mdlaris. The reluctance 
of the Romans to begin two successive syllables with a consonant 
followed by r is seen in forms like praestigiae for praestrigiaey legerde- 
main, incrlhui for increbrui. 

Metathesis of r (and I) was as common in bad Latin as in bad 
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English, and mispronunciations of the kind are often censured by 
the Latin Grammarians. We have in Plautus, e. g. Phyrffio {Atd. 
508) for PhrygiOf corcotarii {Aul, 521) for crocotarii, Columua is the 
Adjective from c6riUu8, a hazel. 

At the end of the third century b! o. the (dialectal ?) substitution 
of I for d found its way into the literary language in a few words, 
where it seemed to be sanctioned by etymology. Dingua (cf. Engl. 
' tongue ') became lingiia (by analogy of lingo, I lick), dacruma (cf. Gk. 
ZaKpv) became lacruma (by analogy of Zocer?), dauHa, the jenter- 
tainment of ambassadors, became lautia (by analogy of lauhis), *odeo 
(cf. Gk. o(o)) became oleo. 

Another temporary pronunciation, which did not however leave 
a permanent mark on the language, was the substitution of an r- 
sound for d before/ and v about the same period. This is seen in old 
spellings like arvena for advSna, ar/ari for ad/arif and is preserved 
in the legal formula scribendo arfuerunt (written SCR. ARF.). 

§ 9. Syllable-Division. A caution too must be given 
about the pronunciation of Latin Syllables, which 
should follow the Italian more than the Euglish fashion. 
Each syllable should be pronounced distinctly, with its 
due share of utterance ; it should never end in a conso- 
nant, if the consonant can possibly be pronounced at the 
beginning of the next syllable. And double consonants 
must be pronounced double, as in Italian, with one at the 
end of the first syllable and the other at the beginning of 
the second. So pronounce pro-fu-ffng, not *prof gus/ be- ne, 
not ^ben-e,' ma-gnus, rather than ^mag-nus,' bucca and 
jfienna like our ' book-case,' ' pen-knife,' and so on ^ 

Double 8 and double / passed in certain circumstances 
into the lengthened sound, hardly distinguishable in 
the case of these consonants from the repeated sound, 
and were reduced to single s and single l\ ss, after 
a diphthong or long vowel, II, after a diphthong. Thus 
causita, gldssa, ' a difficult word,' or ^ the explanation of 

* A mispronunciation like * jusit ' for jussitj * ile ' for %Ue was, we 
are told, one to which the Greeks were especially liable. 

C 2 
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a difficult word ' (Gk. yXcSo-o-a), formossMs^ paullmn, the 
spellings of Cicero^s time, became at the beginning of 
the Imperial Age causay glosa, formosus^ paulum. So 
with U between long i and another i, e. g. miliay Plur. of 
mllle^ vilicus, a farm-bailifE, from villa, and with nn in 
conubium, conecto, conitor for cMnnhium, &c. 

A double consonant at the end of a word is not found 
in Latin. Thus we have miles for *miless from the stem 
miPbt' with the Nom. Sg. suffix -« (ch. iii. ^ 8) ; es, thou 
art, for ^ess from the root es-, to be, with the 2 Sg. suffix 
s (ch. vi. § 19); hoc for *^(?(?(? (cf. hoc-ci-ne) from the 
Neut. Pron. *hM with the particle c(e) (ch. v. § 3). 
Before a word beginning with a consonant these would at 
all times have their double s, c reduced to single s, c, 
and this pronunciation gradually came into fashion before 
a vowel also. But in the time of Plautus we find the last 
syllable of such words always a long syllable, and even in 
the classical time hoc (and after its example hie, ch. v. § 3) 
is found as a syllable long by position, pronounced, 
though not spelt, hocc before an initial vowel, with short 
and double c, 

' Doublet ^-f orms like these, es before an initial con- 
sonant, *es8 before an initial vowel (cf . our ' a ' before 
a consonant, ^ an ' before a vowel) are common in Latin. 
On ac (for ^atc) and afque, nee and nequeyproin and proinde, 
see § I c^. Final rf, which was at an early period dropt in 
pronunciation after a long vowel, passed through this 
' doublet ' stage, the d-less forms having been originally 
confined to cases when an initial consonant followed. In 
the time of Plautus the only relics of -d after a long vowel 
are the monosyllables med, ted, sed, hand. They have the d- 
less form before a consonant, e. g. me tamen, hau scio, and 
the first three often before a vowel too, e. g. me enim as 
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well as med enim. By the classical time the d-lesa 
forms^ me, te, se^ have driven the d-iorms off the field, 
but the foi-m Aaud continued to assert itself. 

§ 10. Orthography. Latin spelling was phonetic, 
representing the actual sounds uttered in pronouncing 
the word, the cases where a spelling was due to Gram- 
marians^ theories being few and exceptional. Such a 
* grammarians^ spelling' was the 6s of urbs, which was 
pronounced (and often spelt) ps, it being impossible to 
pronounce b along with the Latin s, which had the hard 
(unvoiced) sound of our noim ' use ' (§ 3). The spelling 
with b is due to the analogy of the Gen., Dat., &c., urbis, 
nrbi. A variety of spelliug may generally be taken 
to represent a variety of pronunciation. For example 
spellings like hospicium for hospltium (from hospes^Mis), 
concio for contio (from co{n)u€ntio), nuficius for nuntius 
(from noventius) are spellings not earlier than the fifth 
cent. A.D., when ti and ci had both, before a vowel, come 
to be sounded with an «-sound (§ 7) ; spellings like hereo 
for haereo are later than the fourth cent, a.d., by which 
time ae and e (open e) had become indistinguishable in 
pronunciation (§ %) : spellings like autor for auctor are also 
late and point to the pronunciation of ct as ti (cf . Ital. otto 
from Lat. octo). On the other hand optumus, maanimtis, &c. 
are early spellings, before the time of Augustus (see § i) ; 
so are the double-consonant forms, causm,/ormoseus, Sec. 
(see § 9); equos, &c., loquontur, &c., are the oldest spellings, 
then ecu», locuntur, then in Trajan's time equtis, loquuntur 
(see p. 3 1). The uncertainty about the pronunciation of 
h (§ 6) is reflected in spelUngs like arena for harena, olus 
for Aolus, vegetable, ariolm for kariolus, a soothsayer, 
humeo and Aumidus for umeo and umidus. Often a wrong 
spelling is due to a perverted etymology; thus dehro 
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was written delero, as if connected with Gk. Xrjp^ ; 
leium was written lethum (cf . Engl, lethal) and referred 
to 6k. Aijdr^; 9epulcrumtrom sipelio (§ 8) was fantastically 
derived from se, without, and pulcer, miBspelt pulcAer, and 
was written sepulcArum (on pulcAer, sylva^ &c. ioxpulcer, 
silva see ch. i. § 6 ; of. Engl. * sepulchre,' ' sylvan ^) ; cena 
appears at a very early time as coena^ through confusion 
with Gk. Koivos ; comminus (cum and rnanm) was wrongly 
written cominus on the analogy of eminu9 and so on. 

§ 11. Accentuation. The rules of the Latin Accent 
are so simple that it was never found necessary to 
indicate by accent-marks the syllable on which the 
accent was to fall, as was done in Greek. In Latin 
the quantity of the penultimate syllable regulates ac- 
centuation, as the quantity of the final in Greek. 
When the penultimate syllable is long, the accent rests 
upon it j when short, on the antepenultimate, e. g. 
decores, d4c6refi. This is also the natural English 
practice. There are however a few points of difficulty. 
Monosyllables with a long vowel, like jto, mos^ res^ 
had a * Circumflex ' Accent, the voice rising first and 
then falling slightly, and so had long final syllables 
of words whose last vowel has been dropt by Apocope 
or Syncope, e.g. ilUc, *there,^ from '*illlce^ nostras, ^of 
our country,' from nostrdlis (Plant.), atidit for audtvil, 
adduc for adduce^ while monosyllables or apocopated 
finals with a naturally short vowel had the ordinary 
'Acute ' Accent, e. g. nix (nivis Gen.), pars, ilUnc from 
^illim^ce. Again the Voc. and Gen. Sg. in -i of Nouns 
in 4us, 'ium, were from the beginning of the Empire, or 
earlier, pronounced with the accent on the paenultima, ' 
even when the paenultima was short, e.g. Valeria 
Vergili, tuguru This accentuation, introduced by Latin 
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writers on Grammar tinder the mistaken idea that these 
forms were contractions of an earlier TaUrii^ TergUii^ 
tuguriiy &c. (ch. iii. § 6), was observed in the speech of 
the educated classes (cf. § 12 on nostras). Further some 
of the usages of what is called ' Sentence- Accentuation ' 
must be noticed, for the accent which a word would bear, 
if uttered separately, may be different from the accent 
assigned to it, when standing with other words in 
a sentence. The Greek Preposition wpoj, for example, 
had, if mentioned by itself, an acute accent. But in the 
sentence its accent was obscured by the Noun which it 
governed, e. g. isphs TroAtr, and this by the Greek system 
was expressed by replacing its acute with a grave accent. 
Similarly in Latin a Preposition, say supra , or a Relative, 
say qudlis, were in sentences like supra moenia staty talis 
est quails Cicero fait ^ united with the following word 
into a word-group which took the ordinary accent of 
a single word, supra-moSnia, qtiali^'Cicero. The Adverb 
supra and the Interrogative qnalis were not subordinated, 
but retained their independent accent, supra habitat, 
qudlis fuit Cicero ? Other words which became subor- 
dinate or enclitic in the ordinary utte;rance of the 
sentence were : — (i) the various parts of the Substantive 
Verb, e.g. amatus-est (often written by the Romans 
amdtust\ (%) the Personal and Possessive Pronouns, 
unless specially emphasized, e. g. in-me, dd^me (cf . Gk. 
Ttpos fx€, TTpos 0-6, or our ' for him,' ' with him,' with the 
stress of the voice on ' for,' ' with,' unless the Pronoun 
is emphasized, as in 'for me, but not for thee'), mem- 
ddminus, mea-ddmina (Ital. Madonna), (3) the Demon- 
strative Pronouns, when unemphatic, e.g. ille-dSminus 
(pronounced with Syncope of -^, iir-ddminus). From 
this unemphatic use of the Demonstrative Pronoun has 
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sprung the Romance Definite Article, e.g. Ital. 'il 
padre/ Span. *el padre,' (4) Conjunctions like et^ sed^ 
(5) Auxiliary Verbs, such as volo in volo-9cire^ cave in 
cave-facias. Such Auxiliaries have in the languages 
derived from Latin been reduced to mere Tense-signs, 
e. g. Pr. ' j'aimerai ' from Lat. amare-ha{be)o, * j'ai fait ' 
from Lat. ha{be)o'factum. The subordination of many 
of these words was indicated by the Roman way of 
writing ; the Preposition was often written along with 
its Noun in one word, just as it was along with its Verb 
in a Compound Verb, incurrum, like incirro (cf . hnpHmis, 
Sbviam^ ddmodnm, denuo^ for de novo, § 15), while Auxi- 
liaries like lubet, volo, were in certain cases similarly 
treated, e. g., qudlibet, qudmvia, quantumvis. And spell- 
ings like quomodo, quare, postridie (iov posteri die), decern^ 
viri show that these Nouns, moduSy res, dies, vir, were 
subordinated in Latin speech, just as in English ^ thing,' 
' kind,^ * part,^ &c., are used without stress in phrases 
like ' something (nothing) of that kind,' * some parts of 
England.' The Enclitics -que, -ve are examples of L- 
Eur. Enclitics (cf. Gk. re, *f € in ^-€ from *)}-f f). 

We saw above (§ 9) that the Latin pronunciation, like 
modem Italian, gave each syllable its due share of utter- 
ance^ while the English slurs the unaccented syllables, 
and so has, for example, reduced ^ fantasy ' to * fancy ' 
and has given ^ minute^ (Lat. minutum) the sound of 
* mlnlt \ But this difEerence between Latin and English 
is not more than one of degree. For the Latin Accent 
was like ours a stress-accent; at all events it was an 
accent mainly of stress, though this stress was probably 
accompanied by a slightly higher tone than the tone of 
the unstressed syllables. And like all languages with 
stress-accent Latin had, though not to the same extent as 
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English, the tendency to weaken the unstressed syllable, 
a tendency still seen in its modem representative, the 
Italian language (cf . Ital. ^ gridare ' from Lat. quvrliare 
^ to shout/ ' shout for protection/ ^ balsimo ^ from Lat. 
hahamumy 'albero' from arbdrem). The Latin stress-accent 
left traces of itself at all periods of the language in the 
Syncope, the Weakening, and the Shortening of unac- 
cented vowels, three processes which have so materially 
altered the appearance of the language that they must 
be treated in detail in separate paragraphs. 

§ 12. Syncope of Unaocented Vowels. For a century 
or two before the literary period the law of accentuation 
which was mentioned in the last paragraph, the ^ Paenul- 
tima Law,' as it is called, did not prevail. Every word 
was at that time accented on the first syllable. Long 
words had, of course, as they had at all periods of the 
language, a secondary accent as well as the main accent ^, 
but in them, as well as in shorter words, the main 
accent rested on the first syllable. The change to the 
Paenultima Law of Accentuation began in these long 
words with the substitution of the main accent for the 
secondary, the secondary for the main ; e. g. UmpeMtifms 
became tempeeldiibus, elementum became elementum (like 
our ' elemental *). The change to the Paenultima Law 
was not wholly completed at the beginning of the literary 
period, for the accent was still on the first syllable of 
words like Jacilius, hdlineum (later balneum)^ that is to 
say words of the scansion w o w ^, in the time of Plautus. 
Instances of Syncope under the Early Accent Law are : 
(i) of Prepositions in Compounds, e.g. anctdus^ an 

^ Cf. any English long word, say ' chkracteristical,* which has 
the main accent (') on the antepenultimate, the secondary (^; on the 
first syllable. 
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old word for ' servant ' (whence ancilla), for ^ambi-quolm 
(Gk, a/uw^t-TToXos). By Syncope of this kind the old 
Preposition amM was reduced to am- in Compounds ; 
similarly the. old Preposition endd,indd yOr indu was reduced 
to ind'y ifi'^ and became confused with the Preposition in\ 
e.g. induperator came to be pronounced as imperator, 
indugredi as ingredi ; {i) of the second syllable of the 
first member of a Compound, e.g. Aospea for ^hosti-jaet-Sy 
from hostis in its old sense of * a stranger ^ ; jmnceps for 
*pr%mi'Ceps ; forceps ^the smith' six>ngSyioT*/orfnX'Ceps from 
formuSy hot, connected with Greek ^€p/uios (ch. x. § i8); 
guindecim from qulnque and ^^c^w ; mideciniy from «^ww* 
and rf^c^/» ; vindemia^ vintage, for ^vlvX-demia^ from rf^»z<?; 
(3) of the first syllable of the Reduplicated Perfect 
of a Compound Verb, e.g. rettuli for re-tetuli (ch. vi. 
§ 10), repperi for re-peperiy recctdi for re-cecidi, where the 
double consonant preserves a trace of the Syncope. 

When a short vowel following r was syncopated, the 
pronimciation of r without a vowel (as in the final syllable 
of Fr. ' sacre/ &c.) led to the form er. Thus ^eacrd-dos, 
*sacn^dos became sacerdos ; ^sacr^^-lom became ^mcerloniy 
mcelhim. Similarly -/^- appears in the syllable after the 
accent as ul (older W) in facuttaSy &c. A syllable like t*, 
ve became after Syncope u in autumo for ^am-tumo (cf . Gk. 
oto) for (Jf-tft)), auceps for ^dvz-ceps. But forms like Idbrum 
for the older lavdbruniy dinus for dlvmus^ audissem for 
audivissem^ and the like, are not due to Syncope, but to 
the habit of dropping v in pronunciation between two 
vowels, especially similar vowels (§ 3 «.). Nor should 
we refer to Syncope such a change as dixit for dixisti, 
mme for misuse, debilitare for dehilitatare^ idolatria for 
idololatriay where, owing to the unpleasant efEect of two 
neighbouring syllables having the same sound, one has 
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been 8uppressed. Saeclum is not a syncopated form of 
%aeculum^ for saechim is the older, while in saeculum a vowel 
has been inserted between the c and the I to aid pronuncia- 
• tion, like the parasitic ^ of mina^ a Greek loan-word, yiva, 
with which we may compare Pr. ^ canif / a German loan- 
word, * Knif / or the parasitic u of Tecumessa (T^Kfxrjaa-a), for 
which Tecmessa was first used in Cicero's time ^ On this 
ending -culuSy -culum, and 'Clzcs, ^clum, see ch. xi. § 9. 

Later instances of Syncope, after the time when the 
Paenultima Law had come in, are ca/facio, for cale-Jhcio, 
originally caU-facio (§ 16), lamna, a bar of metal, from 
lammina (Plant.), ohjurgOy to scold, from objUrigo (Plant.). 
Soldus (Hor. Sat, ii. 5. 65 metuentis reddere soldum), 
for 9olidii9, is the form that represented the ordinary 
pronunciation of every-day life, and caldus, we are told, 
was the form approved by the Emperor Augustus; 
though it was only in a few words that Syncope after a 
short syllable under the Paenultima Law was admitted 
into the literary language, e.g. valde^ of which the full 
form vdlide is still found in Plautus. 

Syncope of the final syllable was a great feature of 
the Oscan and other Italic languages, but not of Latin. 
The 'Oscan word for ^ Campq,nian,' for example, was 
CampanSy while the Latin was Camjdnus ; and Plautus 
mimics this Oscan pronunciation in his cruel sneer at 
the conquered Campanians {Trin. 545): 

Campdns genus 
Multo Surorum iam antidit pati^ntia, 
^ friend Campans is now far ahead of the Syrian race in 
endurance.' Final -7•^* is syncopated in Adjs. like acer^ 
Masc. of the stem am-, but this Syncope, like that of -r^* 
in ager (Gk. aypos), &c. (ch. iii. § 6), is pre-Latin, earlier 

^ Other examples of the Parasitic Vowel in the early forms of 
Greek loan-words are the Plautine Uchina, dr&cMma, Alc&mSna, 
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than the separate existence of the Latin dialect of the 
Italic language. The -tu of words like nostrdiis, ^ our 
countryman/ of which the full forms only are known to 
Plautus, is usually said to have been reduced to -{t)3 in 
nostras, &c. by Syncope ; but the new Nominative may 
rather be due to the analogy of a declension like amans 
Nom., amantis Gen., where -s in the Nom. case corresponds 
to 'tis in the Gen. case. A Gen. PI. like deum is sometimes 
called a 'contracted' form of deorum, but most mistakenly; 
for -'Um (Gk. -coi') is the earlier suflSx of the Gen. PI. of the 
Second Declension, while -drum, formed on the analogy 
of 'drum of the First Declension, was an innovation 
introduced about the beginning of the literary period 
(see ch. iii. § 6). But a final -e (-^) was dropped in pro- 
nunciation, especially in words closely joined with the 
word that followed them, e.g. nee for neque, ac (i. e. ^atc) for 
atque, neu for neve, sen for sive, quin for qulne (ch. ix. § 15), 
tot for Hot% (cf. t^M-dem). Three Imperatives, which 
were much used in word-groups, lost their final -e in the 
second century B.C., dlCy ducy smi/ac. In Plautus the 
full fonns are still used, when there is anything of a 
pause after the word ; cf . Mil. 256 dice, monstra, praecipe, 
and especially Sud. 124: , 

tu, siquid opus est, dice. Die quod te rogo. 
{On fer see ch. vi. § 14.) 

§ 13. Details of Iiatin Syncope. The conditions under which 
Vowel-syncope was carried out differed at different periods. A 
vowel between n and m was not syncopated, because the consonant- 
group nm was difficult to pronounce, e. g. anima not anmaf though 
in the Bom^nce development of the Latin language we find that 
Syncope has been pushed a stage further, e. g. Old Fr. anme, alme, 
arme, Fr. &me, Span, alma, Ital. alma (in poetry). (So frigidus 
appears in all the Bomance languages in a syncofyated shape, 
e. g. Ital. freddo, Fr. froid, &c.). Analogy also may often prevent 
Syncope, or, after words have been syncopated, may restore them 
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to their original form. Thus vf»V^i ^or ©xample, was restored to 
ponrigo by the analogy of the Perfect porrexi ; and the analogy of other 
Adjectives in -idtts, where this termination was preceded by some 
uncombinable consonant, e. g. frigidus, may account for the exist- 
ence of unsyncopated Adjectives like calidus ; for the consonants 
in calidus, I and d, are of a kind that would easily combine. 
There are then two cases in which Latin vowels resisted Syncope ; 
(i) when they stood between consonants which did not easily 
combine, (a) when in whole classes of words Syncope was 
prevented or effaced by the analogy of unsyncopated forms. With 
these exceptions it eeems to have been the rule in Early Latin 
that S, f in the syllable after the accent always suffered syncope, 
unless they were long by * position.' This S, i, might be original 
Sj i, or the reduced (posttonic) form of original a (3). The Early 
Latin accent fell, as we have seen, on the first syllable of each- 
word, so that every ^, i in a second syllable, not long by position, 
must have suffered Syncope. 

The new law of accentuation, the Paenultima Law, brought with 
it the possibility of a new variety, namely, suppression of the 
syllable preceding the accent, Pretonic Syncope. It is ofhen 
difficult to say whether a case of Syncope is pretonic or posttonic. 
In words like drderej drdorem, for example, we say that the Syncope 
of i of dridere, aridorem is due to the new accent on the penult, 
arid^e, aridorem ; but it might possibly be referred to the influence 
of the old accent on the first syllable, dridere, aridorem. Forms 
like artama (Gk. dpvTaiva), perstroma (Gk. v€pi(Trpcafta), both used by 
Lucilius, and both borrowed no doubt after the old Accent Law 
had ceased to operate, are clearer cases of Pretonic Syncope. And 
the influence of the following accent, rather than the mere addition 
of extra syllables, seems to be the real factor in the Syncope in 
the literary period of such words asfrigddria (Lucil.) heside /Hgidusn 
ccUddriun beside cdliduSf poriorium beside p6riitor, postridie beside posterij 
aUrinaecus beside dlteri. The unaccented -vi- of avidus, which resisted 
Syncope in the simple adjective-form, succumbed to the influence 
of the following accent in the lengthened Derivative *avidere, audercy 
to dare, properly * to have a mind for * ; cf. « audeSy if you please 
(Plant.), class, aodes. 

The analogy of these lengthened Derivatives, e. g. ardere, ardorem, 
caused or aided the Syncope of the simple Adjective, e.g. ardtis 
(Lucil.). Similarly ast- for aeoit- in aeias may have come into use 
first in the lengthened cases aetdHs, aetdtiy aeidtem, or in Derivatives 
like aetemus. But in the literary period, as in the earlier, there 
. was always the tendency to Syncope, and a word like aridua would, 
we may be sure, in the careless utterance of every-day speech 
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be pronounced ar'dusj though circumstances might operate in 
preventing this form from being accepted in literary Latin. Quin- 
tilian (i. 6. 19) tells^ us that Augustus stigmatized as a piece of 
affectation the use of ccUidus for caldus : non quia id non sit latinum, 
sedquia sit odiosum, et, ut ipse Graeco verbo significavit, vepiepyov, 
and yet a Grammarian some centuries after (Appendix Probi 198. 
3. K.) puts calda under the same condemnation aafrigda, virdis, 

Posttonic Syncope, under the new accent-law, seems, durdng the 
Bepublic and Early Empire, to occur only when the accented 
vowel is long, e. g. bdrca (our * barque'), from *hdricay a word 
introduced at the time of Caesar's naval displays in the Circus, 
although we find it in the period of the Early Literature in words 
of four or more syllables where three short syllables preceded 
the final, e. g. bMnSum (Plant, and Ter.), a spelling which did not 
yield for some time to later bcUneum. Opitumus was the form in 
use about the beginning of the literary period, but soon became 
optumus. These words, as we saw above (§ la), had in the time 
of Plautus and Terence the accent on the first syllable, hcUineum 
producing hcUneum, &c. Similarly opifidna (Plant.), accented 
bpifidna, produced offidna ; pueritia, accented piteritia, produced the 
puertia of Horace (C. i. 36. 8). But forms like caldtis from cdlidtis, 
virdis from vtridis^ domnus for d6minuSt vedtts for vetvUuSf are a feature 
of colloquial or Vulgar Latin, and were not as a rule established 
in the language till the later Empire ; though vcddey older vdUide 
(Plaut.), and a few other words were current at a much earlier time. 

The same wave of Syncope that reduced viridiSy dominus, veMvts, 
&c., to disyllabic forms attacked «, i in hiatus (before a vowel). As 
early as the latter half of the first century a.d. tenuis varied between 
a disyllable and a trisyllable ; cardus, for carduiis, a thistle, mortus, 
for mnrtuusy &c., are the precursors of the Romance forms (Ital., 
Span, cardo ; Ital. morto. Span, muerto, Fr. mort) ; while the 
similar reduction of i (e) led to that palatalization of consonants 
which has so transformed the whole appearance of the Romance 
languages, e. g. Ital. piazza, Span, plaza, Fr. place from Yulg. Lat. 
*plaiya, lisX^pMkij &c. (see § 7). 

§ 14. Weakening of Unaccented Vowels. The a of 
ago remains unchanged in the simple Verb, where it has 
the accent^ but in a compound like aligo it has by the 
classical period become I. This change is not known in 
Greek (e.g. aTrayo* like ayo)), and is an effect of the 
Latin Stress-accent. In the period of the Early Literature 
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we find e instead of i, e.g. ahego (Plant), and before 
a labial ^^ e. g. surrupui, surrnptus (Plant.) from sub and 
Topio'y e is the vowel still found in the classical age 
before r, e. g. peperi iromjpario, but memini from the root 
men-j or before a consonant-group, e. g. remex from 
rem74^ and ago, princeps from primus and capio. Even 
diphthongs were changed through loss of stress, their 
first element being affected, ai became t (through ei), au 
became u (through eu)^ e. g. occido (earlier occeido) from 
caido (class. caedo\ occludo from claudo. But not long 
vowels, e.g. invddo from vddo^ irrepo from repo, impldro 
irompldro. Unaccented became U about the same time 
that S passed in the unaccented syllable to t; and Hy 
especially when an i followed in the next syllable, passed 
into i or into that «-sound which was written i (§ i) ; 
e. g. exsoles is the old Latin form of exules, from which 
comes exilium; quercubus became quercibm (cf. optumus 
and optimuSy § i ). But 0^ when not before a Labial, remains, 
e. g. in Compounds like invoco, advoco^ and even before a 
Labial when a vowel precedes, e. g. jiliolus ^, In the final 
syllable it was invariably reduced 2, e. g. vlctis, older ^os 
(cf. Gk. oIkos), although after w or v the spelling with 
was long retained to avoid the awkward collocation uu, 
e.g. vivos, divos, equos (written ecus in the Augustan 
Age, later equus, § 10). In the Imperial Age the 
fashion of preserving in Compounds the vowel of the 
Simple Verb came in, so that consacro, for example, 

^ So ^ remains after i, e. g. ebrietaSf.societas, parietem, 
' So ^ became t, e. g. matrts Gen. from *matrSSf legis a Sg. from *legSs, 
legit 3 Sg. from *legSt But as a final vowel S took the place of I, e. g. 
mare for *marij triste for *trisH (ch. iii. § 8), and perhaps of any short 
Yowel. If a consonant is added, -S becomes { again, e. g. iUS but iUic 
(used for t'Ke in the Dramatists). Hence Sidney hocdnej &c, for sl-c(^, 
hoc-{ct) with the Interrogative -ne added, guippini for guippe with wi, 
and the like. ^ 
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was now written for consecroy the older spelling ,• and at 
the same time the Accent was, at least in the vulgar 
speech, shifted from the Preposition to the Verb ; e. g. 
dewSrat is the Vulgar Latin form of demoratur^ whence 
Ital. dim6ra^ Fr. demeure ; from renegat^ Ital. reniega 
(cf . Shakespeare^s * renege'). 

§ 15. Details of I<atin Vowel- weakening. These changes of short 
vowels and diphthongs are proper to the syllable next the accent, 
the weakest syllable in every language with Stress-accentuation, that 
is to say to the second syllable of every word under the Early Accent 
Law (§ 1 2). A syllable with a secondary accent, like the paenultima 
of *pdrricd%dija. (so accented under this law), would not be liable to 
change, but often did in fact change its vowel after the analogy of 
kindred words, where the same vowel followed immediately on the 
accent, e. g. *6c-caido ; whence O. Lat. pariddas (ch. iii. § 4). On the 
other hand, the analogy of the simple word with accented root- vowel 
would often save the vowel of the Compound from being changed, 
e. g. vades et suhvades (XII Tab.), where the a of vadea is not 
weakened as it is in praevides (on an early inscr.), later praedes. And 
at any period in the history of the language the sense of the relation 
of a Compound to a simple word might lead to the restoration of 
a vowel to its accented quality. This * Recomposition * was 
stimulated by the grammatical studies imported from Greece 
towards the close of the Republic, and prosecuted with zest for 
many centuries, so that in the period of the Early Literature, 
the change of unaccented vowels is more the rule than it is later, 
e. g. the weakening of the diphthong as (ai) in O. Lat. forms like 
amsiptumy obsiptum. The analogy of the Nominative preserved from 
change the vowel in the Oblique Cases of arborem, fulguris, &c, 
as on the other hand the analogy of the Oblique Cases has sub- 
stituted ^ for i in the Nom. integer ; and the analogy of the Compound 
Verb has changed the spelling of the little used Simple Verb in 
gpidOy plico. Compounds, too, which were made for the occasion, 
or were rarely employed, like O. Lat. kosticapaSf a conqueror of 
the enemy (ch. iii. § 4), urbi-capus (Plant.), would escape the 
change which befel a word established in use, like prin-^^s, 
muni'ceps. But with these exceptions the change of the short 
vowels and the diphthongs of the second syllable is very regular 
in Latin ; though the oldest inscription extant. Manias med flaked ' 

1 The letter/ is written /"H (ch. i. § 4). 
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§ is] Weakening of Unaccented Vowels, 33 

Numasioiy ^Manius me fecit Numerio,* belongs to an epoch when 
this law was not in operation, and when Latin was less removed 
from the state of the other Italic languages, which do not change 
the unaccented vowel (cf. Umbr. ProparHo-, Lat. Propertius), 

The usual course taken by the weakened vowel might be altered 
by other Phonetic Laws. It is, for example, a Phonetic Law of 
Latin that S became i before ng, e. g. Ungo from *tengo (Gk. riyyu) 
(ch. X. § 4). Hence we have infringo, confringo, and not *inJrengo, 
*confrengo, &c., as compounds of frango. The same law of the 
influence of 2 on a preceding vowel that leaves velim, veUe beside 
vobf volt (§ 8), gives us O. Lat. famdia as the earlier stage of familiat 
the Collective of famulua, O. Lat. yamolos. The Latin tendency 
to assimilate the vowel of neighbouring syllables (cf. momordi, 
from earlier memordi, ch. vi. § lo) was especially antagonistic to 
the Law of Weakening in Compounds like cxewo, degoj neglego, the 
better spellings, and explains why we have surripio beside surrupui 
in MSS, of Plautus, and in class. Lat. incolumis {incohmis Plant., &c.), 
monumentum (as well as monimentum), dementunij sepdiOj coluber^ segetis 
Gen., Senecay tremebundus, oUacris, aucupis Gen. 

Examples of the older spelling of weakened vowels are : — in 
medial syllables (i) o for m : on early inscriptions, consoluerunt, 
consoleretur, consoitu, consd, consdihus, pocolom, concUia^leis, in MSS. of 
Plautus eocsolatumj incohmis, (a) w for i : on early inscriptions, 
Oinumama ('Unimamma,* an Amazon), testumonium, in MSS. of 
Plautus magnujicef sacmficem, cami^ex, Manufesius, dissupo, victuma 
are the anteclassical, manifestus, dissipo, victimaf the classical 
spellings, like optumus and optirmis (§ 7), (3) e for i : on early 
inscriptions, meretod * merito,' qppedeis * oppidis,' in MSS. of Plautus 
dbSgitj of Lucretius accSdo. We have in final syllables, e. g, O. Lat, 
cosenMont * consentiunt,' dederoni, nequinont * nequeunt,' opos, Venos, 
JUios, Luciom, donomy ScUiUes Gen. Sg. 

Other examples of the change in classical forms are : — (i) S 
before a consonant-group : ivUSx from O. Lat. lacio, 1 allure, genetrix 
(beside gmitor), obstetrix (cf. constituo), condemno (older condumno) ; 
expers from. pars; perennia from annus; incestus from cdstus ; fefdli from 
f&Uo ; miles (older mUess, § 9) from stem mUii- ; remex Nom. from agoj (2) 
S before r : asquiperoj impero, pauper, all from paro ; dneris Gen., 
(beside cinis Nom.), (3) U, i before a Labial: incipio, decipio, and 
other Compounds of capio, surripui (also surpui). U remains in 
nuncupoj occupo, contubemium, which seem to be old forms preserved, 
while the of vinolentus, somnolentus (cf. sanguindentus) may be due 
to the analogy of mio lentus, &c., (4) z in other short syllables : 
dimidius from medius, Jupiter (better spelt Juppiter) from pater, sistite 
(cf. Gk. Xarart), compitum *ubi viae competunt/ dimico from maco 

D 
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(cf. tnado), in (earlier en) used enclitioally (| ii). U has become 
% in aatira (and saturfi)^ indiJtuB (and inthdiw^^ sujperciZtum (cf. Ok. 
K^Xoy the part under the eyes), but remains in luhidij pecudem, 
contumaXf &c. has become ti in venustua from VenuSy older Venos, 
angustuSf vetustus, and the like, ahmmus (cf. Ok. rp»p6/Awos), homullus 
from Aotnd»-?o-, &c., sum (earlier «>m^, an enclitic (§ ii). 

Examples in Greek loan-words are i^teswra (j^ccapa), Agrigenium^ 
{*AKp&yavTa Ace.), Hecuhaij O. Lat. Hecoba (*E«d3i7), machina (Dor. 
fUixavd), epishda and epiatola (ivifrrokfi), Achivi {^'Axatoi), olivutn {ikcuov), 
trutina {rpuncarfjj taUntum {riXwrw)yphalerae (<f>dXapa)y ImUineum (Plant.) 
and balneum {fiakouffiov). 

Long Vowels, as we haye seen, did not suffer change. DeiRro is 
the correct form, from Ura, a furrow, not ddiro (§ lo). The change 
of 9 to i in delinio (beside dd&no), susptdo (Noun) is found also in the 
case of accented s when the following syllable has an i in hiatas, 
e. g. PHniua from plmiiSy fUiuSj lit. ' a suckling,' from f&o. AnMris 
(older anhelliui) has come from *an'9ntliu, the a of hSlo, from *dn^Of 
haying been changed to e while its quantity was still short. Pro/estus 
is a compound otfistus (cf./gmw), not of /cwtiM, fas (cf. nefastus). 

Compounds with per, Wery,' are Separable Compounds^ (like 
henefaciOy drS facto ; cf. hucr.facit are), and do not change the vowel, 
e. g. persdlsus (beside insuiUms), persapiens (beside insipiens), perfacUis 
(beside difficHis), so that Lucilius was right in his objection to the 
use of perfisus by Scipio Africanus Minor : 

Quo faceti6r uideare et scire plus quam c^teri, 
* P^rtisum ' hominem, n6n pertaesum, dicis. 

J.Vf dv become u, e. g. eliio from lavoy denuo for de novo. 

§ 16. Shortening of Unaccented Vowels. So sensitive 
was the Roman ear to the difference between a long^ and 
a short vowel (§ i) that a long vowel was shortened 
through loss of stress only in special positions^ 
namely in the final syllables of disyllabic words whose 
first syllable was short. In such a word as cave the 
Romans found themselves unable to maintain the length 
of the final e, especially when the main stress of the 
voice rested on the initial syllable of the following word, 
e. g. in phrases like cave-facias (§ ii). We ourselves, if 
we pronounce a phrase of this kind, feel that the short 

* Cf. per pd saepe pecctiSf Plant. 
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§ i6] Shortening of Unaccented Vowels. 35 

syllable c^ exercises a shortening influence in this 
position upon the following long syllable -rd. The name 
usually now given to this law of shortening of Latin 
Vowels is the ' Law of the Breves Breviantes/ i. e. 
the law of the short (syllables) shortening (a follow- 
ing long syllable) ; and this law plays a great part in 
the prosody of the Republican Dramatists^ whose verses 
reflect the pronunciation of every-day life, and so ex- 
hibit forms like cdv^-fdcias^ vdldsctre, as well as vdlUp- 
tdiem, eg^fdtem^ where the syllable scanned as a short 
syllable is long, not by nature, but by ^ position.' It is 
this Law of Breves Breviantes which has effected the 
shortening of the final vowel of iambic words used in 
close connection with or subordination to other words, 
e. g. hSne, mali (cf . hene-fdcio^ male-fdcio, male^dntie), eito, 
modoy mihl, tib% Mi. The finals of these words, though 
in poetical diction they often appear with the long 
quantity, were no doubt in ordinary speech by Cicero's 
time short or at least half -long vowels. Quintilian tells 
us that the -^ of the salutation have (ave) was in his time 
pronounced long only by pedants^ and the reduction of cale 
facio (properly written as two words) to calfacio points to 
an intervening stage when only calefacio was heard. From 
Auxiliaries like volo the shortening of the final -o spread 
to other iambic Verbs, and finally, by analogy, to all 
Verbs in the first few centuries of the Empire, and the 
shortening of final -a of Nouns (e.g. ierray originally 
* t€rrd\ which was fully effected before the literary period 
(ch. iii. § 4), had taken the same course. 

In the absence of stress, certain final consonants 
caused in the second century b. 0. the shortening of 
preceding long vowels, viz. (i) -^, e. g. tribunal Ovid, but 
bacchanal Plant., both from earlier ^dle (§ 12), (2) -r, e. g. 

D % 
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exempl&r Hot. from earlier exempldre, class. miitUr, mittdr, 
stridor, curir^ but -ar, -^, -^r in Plautus, (3) -^/ e. g. class. 
mittdt, mittUy cuHU^ audtt, dixil, but -at, -et, -U in Plautus. 
Before final -m too, which was in pronunciation dropped *, 
giving the preceding vowel a nasal sound (§ 3), we know 
that the short quantity was used, e. g. r^m (stem re-). 

Any long vowel or diphthong, even when accented, 
which preceded another vowel was reduced in quantity in 
Latin pronunciation, e. g. illlu* became illius, praehendo 
became prihendo. So in the utterance of the sentence 
a final long vowel would be reduced before an initial 
vowel. This tendency is often reflected in poetry, e.g. qu% 
amant Virg., especially in the older poetry, and no doubt 
contributed its share to the shortening of final -a, -J, which 
has just been mentioned. This explains why the Law of 
Breves Breviantes affected long vowels when final, but less 
frequently when preceding a final -s, -«, &c. (e. g. vtden). 

One otiier case of the shortening of long vowels calls 
for mention, namely the shortening of the long mono- 
syllable si in dquidem^ and (in the older poetry) of m^y te, 
tu, in mequidem, tequidem tuquidem, which has been com- 
pared to our shortening of * sheep/ ^ know/ &c., when a syl- 
lable is added, e. g. ' shep-herd,^ ' know-ledge.' Probably 
the vowel did not, strictly speaking, become a short vowel, 
but changed its accent from a circumflex to an acute (§11). 

^ We find a similar difficulty in giving the of * note ' as long 
a sound as the of, let us say, ' node.' 

' The dropping or weakening of final consonants in Latin was 
another result of the Stress-Accentuation. We find on plebeian 
inscriptions ama for amat, fecerun for fecerunty &c. In the earlier 
poetry it is the rule, not the exception, that final s before an initial 
consonant does not lengthen a preceding short Yowel by * position,* 
but Cicero (Orator 48. 161) tells us that this pronunciation was 
in his time considered ' subrusticum.' It occurs only once in 
Catullus (ezvi. 8) : tu dabi' supplicium. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE NOUN. 

§ 1. Deolension. The I.-Eur. Noun had three Genders, 
Masc., Fern., and Neuter ; three Numbers, Sing., Dual, 
and Plural ; and at least eight cases, Nom., Gen., Dat., 
Ace., Voc, Abl., Instrumental, and Locative. The Dat.y 
Abl., Instr., and Loc. were not always distinguished in the 
Plural (cf. AtAenis, ' for A.', ' from A/, ' with A.', ' at A.'). 

The three Genders are retained in Latin, but of the 
Numbers the Dual has disappeared. Traces of it remain 
in the Numeral duo Nom., duobus Dat., duo, afterwards 
diwSy Ace. (on odd see ch. iv. § 5), and in the Pronoun 
amid Nom., ambobtis Dat., ambo, afterwards ambos, Ace. 
(cf. Greek hvo, older ftvco, and i/ui</)a), both of which are 
Duals). 

Of the Cases the Voc. hardly survives, except in the 
Singular of the Second Declension (e. g. domine Voc, 
dominu9 Nom.), for elsewhere the Nom. is used instead ; 
and even in the Second Declension we find, e. g. puer 
Nom. used as Voc. in classical Latin, though in the 
Latin of Plautus^ time the Voc. i&jmere (on deus, &c., Voc. 
see § 6). The Instrumental may survive in some Adverbs 
like modo, dto, though this is doubtful (ch. vii. § i). 
The Locative Sing, of the First Declension, ending in 
-ai (a long diphthong) which passed in time into -ae. 
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was identical in form with the Gen. and Dat. Sing.^ and 
came to be looked upon as a Genitive case (e. g. Romae^ 
at Rome, had the same form as Romaey of Rome, and was 
called a Genitive) ; in the Second Declension it ended 
originally in -ei, later -l, and was used as a Genitive as 
well as a Locative, passing under the name of Genitive 
(e. g. Corintklf at Corinth, had also the sense ' of Corinth'); 
in the Third Declension it ended originally in -*, later -e, 
and was used as an Ablative, as well as a Loc, under the 
name of Ablative (e. g. Carthagmi, at Carthage, had also 
the sense ' from Carthage '), (On these and other traces 
of the Locative see §§ 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13.) 

The I.-Eur. Cases were indicated sometimes by the 
addition of suffixes, e.g. -« for Nom. Sg. Masc, -m for 
Ace. Sg., sometimes by a modification of the stem^, 
e. g. pater y Nom. Sg. of the stem patir-y ' a father,' 
sometimes by both, e. g. palr-ds or pafr-es Gen. Sg., 
pai/r-om Gen. PI. of the same stem. In these Geni- 
tives we see not merely the addition of the suffix -^* or 
'6% (Gen. Sg.) and the suffix -om (Gen. PI.), but also the 
modification of the stem from paisr- to pair-. This 
modification of the stem played a great part in the I.- 
Eur. Declension, but has been effaced in Latin by the 
natural tendency to make one case like another in every- 
thing but the suffix. Thus the Ace. Sg. of pater was 
originally *pateremy but has become patrem on the 
analogy of patr-Uy patr^-iy patr-e, as in Homer we find 
the Gen. Sg. Traripos on the analogy of irarepa Ace. 

By ^ Heteroclite ' Declension is meant the appropriation 
of difierent stems to different cases. An example of I.- 
Eur. Heteroclite Declension is the declension of certain 

^ By 'stem' is meant that part to which the case-sudixes are 
added to form the different cases. 
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§ i] Declension. 39 

Neuter Nouns ^^ which had an B-stem in the Nom. and 
Aec. Sg.^ but an N-stem in the Gren., Dat.^ &c.; and Latin 
femur Nom., fSminis Gen. retains this ancient type. 
Examples of Latin Heteroclite Declension are the declen- 
sion of (i) iteVy a journey, where the stem iter- is used 
in the Nom. and Ace. Sg., but the stem itiner- for the other 
cases, e. g. itineris Gen., itineri Dat. ^y (2) senex^ an old 
man, with the stem senec- (cf. senee-io, an old man, 
Senec-a, ch. xi. § 11) in the Nom. Sg. and the stem sefii- 
(or sen-) in the other cases ^, (3) supellex, furniture, a Fem. 
Noun (or rather an Adjective agreeing with re^) derived 
from super and le^o, I lay, with the stem supelleg- (for 
super-leg- y ch. xi. § 19) in the Nom. Sg, and the stem#w;?e^- 
lecitli- {tor super-leciili-y thisleciilishemg Verbal Adj. from 
lego as coctilis, cookable, from coquo) in the other cases. 
The rarity of I-stems caused the I-stem vis to be declined 
like the numerous S-stems (ch. xi. § 19) in the Plural, 
t?ir^*,&c., though we have visy the older Nom., Ace. PL even 
in Lucretius (iii. 265 multae vis ; ii. 586 vis multas). 

* Defective' Nouns are for the most part obsolete 
Nouns, isolated cases of which have been preserved in 
adverbial phrases, e. g. Mcis causa, for form's sake, secus 
(ch. \ii,), forte, by chance {d. forsitan, ch. viii. § 35), 
sponte, willingly, Instary an equivalent (e, g. instar 

^ Sanguis^ M. may be a relic of a Neuter I-stem with -i in the Nom. 
and -n- in the other cases. Hence the confusion between its I- and 
its N-stem. In Lucr. we have sanguen Neut. (i. 837, &c.) and sanguis 
(for saafiguin-a) Nom. (iv. 1050) ; sangui Abl. in Ennius. 

^ The stem iiiner' seems to be a patchwork of the B-stem of the 
Nom. iter' and the N-stem of the Gen. ifen-. So jecinoriSj beside 
jecoris, from, jecur. In the older poetry we find that the classical 
usage has not yet established itself, e. g. ignoti iteris sumus, ' we 
do not know the road,' Naev. ; and even Lucretius has concussos 
itere (y. 653) and itinerque sequatur (vi. 339). 

' Priscian quotes from Plautus a Gen. Sg. senicis. 
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montis equus ^ a horse as large as a hill '), connected with 
in%to, to be steady, in equipoise,— of a balance^ is perhaps 
an Inf., instar(e) (cf. exemplar{€) ch. ii. § i6), used as 
a Noun. 

§ 2. Gender. The reason why certain nouns are mas- 
culine, others feminine, and others neuter in Latin, is 
not always to be found. In I.-Eur. the names of fruits 
were neuter, and so in Latin, e. g. mdltim^ an apple (Gk. 
jut^Aoi^), while the name of the mother-tree, that bears 
the fruit, is feminine in Latin, e. g. mdlns, an apple-tree 
(Gk. /xr/Xea). The names of the months and winds are 
masculine in Latin, because they are really Adjectives 
agreeing with mensis or vent?is, e. g. Jantiarius (memis), 
Februarius {mensis), Martins (mensis), Auster (ventus), 
Caurus (ventus), Favonius {ventns). The reason why the 
names of rivers are masculine in Latin seems to be that 
fluvius (cf . amnis) is masculine, just as they are masculine 
in Greek because TTorafjLosy a river, is masculine. 

But the proneness of Noims to take a new Gender by 
analogy of a Noun, which had the same termination or 
a kindred meaning, or with which they were often joined 
in speech, made great confusion among the original 
Genders of Latin. Thus the occasional feminine Gender 
of dies may be due to the analogy of nox^ a word with 
which it is frequently joined, e. g. dies noscque maesta, 
dies noxque longa^ or to the fact that most Nouns with 
the termination -les are feminine. 

The Fem. Gender was originally associated with 
Abstract Nouns, e.g. Lat. optio, choice. But if an 
Abstract Noun came to be used as a Concrete, it would 
change its gender ; and so optiOy in the sense of ^ a cen- 
turion's assistant,' was masculine. Similarly agricolay 
literally ^ field-tillage ' (from ager, a field, and colo^ I till). 
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became masculine in the sense of 'a field-tiller;' (and 
this is the reason why A-stems (i. e. First Declension 
Nouns), which were associated with the Fern. Gender 
in I.-£ur., are often masculine in Latin. 0-stems (i. e. 
Second Declension Nouns) were similarly associated with 
the Masculine (with Nom. Sg. in -6s, classical Lat. -w*) 
and the Neuter Gender (with Nom., Ace. Sg. in -8m, 
class. Lat. "Um) ; but we have a few feminine 0-stems 
in Latin, e.g. names of trees like mdlus. In Latin 
these feminine 0-stems show a tendency to pass into 
the Fourth Declension, e. g. domtis^ a Second Decl. 
Noun till Sulla's time (§ 6). The confusion of mas- 
culine and neuter 0-stems may be illustrated by the 
words coUuniy the neck, which in Flautus is collus^ and 
which was masculine in I,-Eur. (cf. Germ. Hals, 'the 
neck/ Masc), and uterus, which in Flautus as in I.-Eur. 
is neuter, ulerum. The heteroclite declension of mas- 
culine noims like l^cv^s, with Neuter Plural loca, is 
usually the result of a primitive practice of using a Fem. 
Sg. Collective A-stem as a Plural of a masculine O- 
stem. Thus loca, originally a Pem. Sg. meaning * a col- 
lection of spots/ ' a district,' was used as the Plural of 
hcus^ 'a single spot,' and received the declension of 
a plural, locorum Gen., locis Dat., &c. A good parallel 
is supplied by the Greek /ut^pa, meaning 'a mass of 
thigh-bones', which was originally a Fem. Sg. Col- 
lective, but was treated in common use as if it were 
a Plural of /uwy/ooy, ' a single thigh-bone.' The origin of 
the Neut. PI. in -a from a Collective Fem. Sg. explains 
the use in Greek (and the earliest Sanscrit) of a Sin- 
gular Verb with a Neuter Plural Noun, e. g. ixripa 
KaUrai, 
§ 3. Number. Some nouns are from their nature confined 
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to the Singpilar or to the Plural Number. Abstract 
Nouns are naturally Singular^ though the Plural is 
often found in a concrete sense (e. g. opera^ work, exertion, 
operae, workmen; auxilium, help^ auxilia, auxiliary 
troops), occasionally with transference of this concrete 
sense to the Singular (e. g. accedes opera agro nona 
Sabino, ^you will be thrown in as ninth hand on my 
Sabine farm/ Hor. Sat, ii. 7. 1 18). The use of the Plur. 
in certain words dates from Indo-European times, e. g. 
tenebrae, and in names of parts of the body, e. g.praecordia 
(cf. Gk. (ftpives), cervices (cervix was a poetic innovation). 
Often a Noun has a different sense in the Singular and in 
the Plural, e. g. aedes, Sg. a single room, hence * a temple,' 
PL a house (cf . Homer^s bofios and hSfMoi), Liberi is Plur. 
of the Adj. iiber, ' the freebom children of the house,' as 
opposed to the vemae. 

§ 4. The First Deolension. The Latin First Declension 
consists of A-stems. These A-stems were, as we saw 
in the last paragraph, originally feminine, but sometimes 
became masculine, when they changed their meaning 
from an abstract to a concrete sense. Apricola, from a^er 
and coloy indicated originally the abstract idea of ' field- 
tillage,' and in this sense was feminine, like /n^a, flight 
(Greek 4>vyri), or any other Abstract Noun. It became 
masculine when it passed to the concrete sense of ^ a 
man who tills the fields,' by the same transition as is seen 
in our words ' relation ', ^ youth,' which meant originally 
^relationship/ ^youthhood/ then secondly 'a related 
person,' ' a youthful person.' In Greek these Masc. 
Concrete A-stems took an -s in the Nom. Sg. like O- 
stems, e. g. v€avias, a youth (from a lost v^avCa, the period 
of youth), with the same ending as vios, young; and in 
two very early Latin words we seem to have a trace of 
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a similar usage^ viz. hosticapaSy a capturer of the enemy^ 
and paricidaSy or parricidal ^, a murderer. 

But if Masc. A-stem Nominatives in -a« ever existed 
beside Fem. A-stem Nominatives in -a in Latin, they 
had dropt out of use as early as the time of Plautus^ for 
with him, as with all subsequent writers, the Nom. Sg. 
ending of masculine and feminine A-stems alike is -a. 
This -a must have been originally long (cf. Gk. Xiapd)^ 
but had been shortened at a very early period, first in 
iambic words like fuga, rn6ra (see ch. ii. § 16), then by 
their analogy in all words. Even in the earliest 
poetry there is no trace of -a ^. 

The Gen. Sg. ended originally in -ds^ an ending which 
is common in feminine Nouns in the early poetical lan- 
guage ^y and which, owing to the conservative spirit of 
Roman Law, was retained in the legal phrase patera 
familiasy lit. 'head of the household.' Masculine 
A-stems, following the analogy of 0-stems (a Decl.), 
took the ending -^, an ending which they added 
to the final -a of their stem, e. g. agricold-t^ and this 
ending came to be assumed by feminine A-stems too 
as early as the time of Plautus (cf. § 5). Through the 
Roman habit of shortening a long vowel before another 
vowel (ch. ii. § 16), -dl became -al, and the two vowels 
were united into a diphthong -ai, class, ae (ch. x. § 11). 

' The word is spelt with one r in the ancient spelling, in which 
a double consonant was never written double (ch. i. § 8). 

' Ennius' ^ Et densis aquila pinnis obnixa uolabat ' is a case of 
lengthening in arsi like his 'Sic expectabat populus atque ora 
tenebat.' This lengthening in arsi was an imitation of Homer's 
prosody, 

' Examples are LcKtonas, escasj MohSta&j Liv. Andronicus; Terras, 
fortunaa, Naev. ; viaa Enn. Even in Virgil the commentator Servius 
fayours the reading auras for aurae in Aen, xi. 8oi. 
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The full ending -dl did not quite disappear from use in 
speech till the time of Terence ; and poets like Lucretius 
and Virgil, who love to insert archaic forms in their lines 
for the sake of poetic effect, offer many examples of this 
form, e. g. aidai Aen, iii. 354 ; aurai, vi. 747 ; aquaiy vii. 
464. Notice the dignity which it lends to a famous 
passage of Lucretius (i. 84-6) : 

Aulide quo pacto Triviai yirginis aram 
Iphianassai tiirparunt sang^uine foede 
Ductores Danaum delecti, prima yirorum. 

To Martial it seemed typical of the uncouth, early 
Latin poetry (xi. 90. 5) : 

Attonitusque legis Merrai frugiferai/ 
Accius et quicquid Pacuyiusque vomunt. 

The Dative Sg. ending was originally -di (a long 
diphthong; cf. Gk. x^P^)* ^^^ ending, according to 
its position in the sentence, would assume the forms -a 
or -ai (the ordinary diphthong, with the first element 
short); and in early inscriptions we find both these 
forms, e. g. ivnonei lovcina and lovcinai, ' to Juno 
Lucina,' prosepnai, ' to Proserpine ' ^. In time, however, 
the second form, -ai, was preferred to the other and 
developed into the classical -ae. 

The Locative Sg. ending was likewise -ai, which became 
^ae at the same time as Gen. -ai (originally-al) became 
-ae. Examples of Locatives (called Genitives by the 
Latin writers on Grammar and their modem imitators) 
are Somae, at Rome, mililiaey at warfare, on the field, 
and Plautus' phrase for * next door,' * at the next house,' 
viz. jpToxumae mciniae. 

In the Ace. Sg. ending, -aw, the a was originally long 

^ This was at first wrongly read prosepkais, and supposed to be 
a Genitiye. An early Latin * Genitiye in -ais* is a fiction. 
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(cf. Gk. xiApQ,v)y but, like all long vowels before final -m 
in Latin (ch. ii. § 16), became short. 

The Abl. Sg. had originally -ad. This final -rf, like 
every final d after a long vowel (ch. ii. § 9), was 
dropt in pronunciation before the time of Plautus, 
though we find it used by Naevius in his Epic : 

Noctu Troiad exibant capitibus opertis, 
^cloaking their heads they passed at night-time from Troy/ 

The Nom. PI. in Latin, as in Greek, discarded the 
original ending -m for an ending modelled after the 
Second Declension, viz. the diphthong -af, written and 
pronounced in the classical period -ae. But -«* re- 
mained in dialects of Italy, and some think that a dia- 
lectal Nom. Plur. of this type is found in a play of 
Pomponius, descriptive of life in an Italian country town : 
Qu6t laetitias insperatas m6do mi inrepsere in sinum. 

The Gen. PI. ending in I.-Eur. was -asom, which by the 
Latin laws of sound became -drSm, classical -driim, e. g. 
dearum (see ch. x. § 19 ; ch. ii. §§ 9, 14), by the Greek, 
first -do)!;, e. g. Homeric ^eaa>z', then -wi/, e. g. Att. ^c«r. 

The Dat., Abl., Loc., or Instr. Plur. (these cases, as we 
have seen, are not always to be distinguished in the 
Plural) had originally the ending -ai% (ene syllable), which 
became-^w(ch.ii. § 14), then-**(ch. x. ^ 1 1). In old Latin 
we find another ending -abus (cf . the ending of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Declensions) ; and in legal language 
this was kept up in a few nouns for the sake of distin- 
guishing them from cognate 0-stems, e. g. filiahus (but 
jiliis M asc.), deabus (but deia Masc), libertabus (but libertis 
Masc), just as we, without the same justification, keep up 
the old Plural suffix in a few words like * oxen,' but have 
dropped it in the rest, e. g. * shoes ' (earlier * shoon '). 

The Ace. Plur. had -as from -dng. 
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which became -ai, -ae. 
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, which became --(im. 








Abl. 




-ddy which became -a. 














Plur. 








Nom. 




-iu, 


^ae. 








Gen. 




-dganiy which besame ^drum. 




, 



Dat. ) (i) -aiw*(from-abh6s), retained in^/tfli«*, fee. 
Loc. / (2) -«w, which became -eU, then -w. 
Ace. -a*. 

. Abl. same as Dat., Loc. 

Greek Proper Names sometimes retain their Greek 
declension in poetry, e. g. PeMeSy Ace. Peliden, Gen. PI. 
Airldum (cf. amphoniniy dracAmumy, though Cicero g^ves 
these Masculine names the 0-stem Gen. in -I, e. g. 
Aristidi, thus repeating the early formation of the Gen. 
Sing, in -d-i (see above § 4). And in epitaphs of slaves, 
freedwomen, and the like, we often find the Greek Gen. 
Sg. in -rjs expressed in Latin characters by ^aes, e.g. 
FaustinaeSy Anniaes (Greek t; had the long, open vowel- 
sound of later Latin ae ; see ch. ii. § %). 

§ 6. The Seoond Declension. The Latin Second 
Declension consists of O-stems, which are either Mascu- 
line (with Nom. Sg. in -bs, class. Lat. -#*), or Neuter 
^ The poetic ca/AxooLttm is a Graecism. 
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(with Nom., Ace. Sg. in -dm, class. Lat. -urn). The few 
Fem. 0-stems, e. g. domv9, a house (Gk. hofxo^ Masc.) ; 
€olti9, Si, distaff (Gk. ttJXos Masc), nurus, a daughter-in- 
law (Gk. rvos), and names of trees (§ 2) like Mdhs, an 
apple-tree, laiims, a laurel-tree^ tend to pass into the 
Fourth Declension (Nom. PI. Iauru9 and lauri, Sec). 
Pelagv^y a Greek loan-word {•niKayosy-€os) is curiously 
treated as a Second Declension Noun in Latin, much as 
words likepoema in the Plural, e. g. Dat., AbL poematii. 

In the Nom. Sg., masculine RO-stems^ dropped at 
a very early period the final -bSy when a short vowel pre- 
ceded the r, e.g. vir^ noi *vtros {*vir?i9), salur, not 
*gaturo8 (^saturus\ ager (cf . Gk. aypoi) ; but not when 
a long vowel preceded the r, e. g. severus, amdru%, Plautus, 
however, uses socem^ for socer and Ennius volfHrus for 
class, vultur, ^uris Gen., and in classical Latin we have 
uT€ru9 (older uierum^ § 2). Compounds of yer6>,/(?r6> show 
usually -ger^ -fer^ but not marigerus (Plant.), from mos and 
gerOy * complying with a man's humour,^ ^ complaisant.' 
Other exceptional Adjectives Sire/eru9 (but semifer) and 
pro'penis (the latter, like joatipevy from paro). NumimSy 
humerMs^ ems ^ pirns (ct. jun^pirKS, lit. ' Juno^s pear/ like 
ju-glans * Jove*s acorn ^) are not RO-stems, for their 
r was originally s. lO-stems took in familiar language 
the ending -is, as well as ~ios (class. ~ius), in the Nom. 
and in the Gen. -j, in the Ace. -im, in the Voc. -t. For 
example, in an early law of Plautus^ time, the Decree of 
the Senate against Bacchanalian orgies (the S. C. Bacch.), 
the consuls^ names are written in the ceremonious form, 
Mareius, Posfumius, while the secretaries^ names have the 

^ Not LO-stems. Lucretius* famul infimus (iii. 1035) is a direct 
imitation of Ennius* famiil dliimtiSf 'famulus ultimus.' Ennius 
seems to have borrowed the form from his native Oscan. 
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other ending, Claudi(g)^ Valerias), Minuci(s) (p. 36 ».). 
(On equos, ecus, equus, fee, see ch. ii. § 10.) 

For the Gen. Sg. the Locative was used with the 
ending ^ei (which would become in classical Latin -t), 
but in the lO-stems with the ending -t. This -^ of 10- 
stems seems to have encroached at an early period on the 
other. In the Augustan age it became the fashion to use 
^U as the ending of the Gen. Sg. of lO-Noun-stems, 
e. g. praedii, consilii, Virgilii, as -n had been at a pre- 
vious period used in Adjectives, e.g. patrii sermonis 
egestas Lucr. Varro, in his edition of the plays of 
Plautus, found that the plays of another dramatist, 
Plautius, had been confused with them, owing to the 
similarity of the Gen. Case^ Plauti fahulae, 

TheDat. Sg. ending was -oi (the long diphthong; cf. 
Gk. orKO)), which, according to its position in the 
sentence, would assume the forms -0 or -oi (the ordinary 
diphthong). These two ^ doublets ' are both found in 
very early Latin (cf. Numasioi ' Numerio,' p. 33), but 
the contest between them was decided before the literary 
period in favour of the first. (Contrast the history of 
the Dat. Sg. of the First Declension, § 4). 

The Voc. Sg. had -e, an ending which remained un- 
changed, e. g. domine, though we find the Nom. 
occasionally, e. g. deus (always), vos O Pompilius 
sanguis (Hor. A. P. 2g2), (On the variation of S with 
8 in I.-Eur. declension and conjugation see ch. x. § 12.) 

The Abl. Sg. ended originally in -5^, class, -d (ch. x. § 17) 
e. g. Gnaiuod ' Gnaeo ' on a Scipio epitaph. A byform 
in -ed (class, e) was reserved for Adverbial Ablatives, e. g. 
facilumed ^ facillime' on the S. C. Bacch. (see ch. vii. § 4). 

The Nbm. Plur. Masc. of 0-stems borrowed the 
ending of the Pronoun Declension, viz. -oi (e. g. Gk. oUoi 
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like ovTOi), which ip Latin became first -eiy then -i (ch. 
ii. § 14). The 6>-diphthong is seen in a very early phrase^ 
pilumnoi poploi (i. e. j)ilumni pqpuli)^ ^ the tribes armed 
with the pilum,' a description of the Romans in the 
Carmen Saliare, the ancient hymn of the leaping priests 
of Mars. In the Latin of Plautus' time we find an -* 
added to this ending for Pronouns, e.g. Aeis or Ais 
(class. Ai) iUeis or ilha (class. illi\ but not for Nouns ; 
although, on inscriptions of a century later, we find the 
irregular Nom. PL magistreis or magistris for maghtfly &c. 

The Nom. Ace. Neut. Plur. in -a had originally -a, 
which like the -« of the Nom. Sg. of the First Declen- 
sion (§4) had become short before the literary period. 
(On the origin of the Neut. Plur. in -a from a Fem. 
Collective Sing., see § 2). 

The proper Gen. PL ending -bm^ which became -^w (ch. 
iL§i6),then-ww(ch.ii.§i4)in Latin, was retained in a few 
Genitives like deuUy nummum^ triumvirum. But an ending 
-ord»z (class. -5^/«^), originating in the Pronoun Declension, 
where it followed the analogy of the -drum of A- stems 
(§ 4) (e. g. illorum like illarum), spread from Pronouns 
to Adjectives, where it was found useful in the discrimi- 
nation of Gender (e. g. bonorum ^ beside bonarum), and 
ultimately to Nouns (e. g,filiorum hesiAQ filiarumy In 
Nouns it did not succeed in fully asserting itself against 
the proper ending -urn till the time of Cicero, who tells 
us that he yielded to the new fashion in certain words, 
but not in others. He allowed joro deorum fidem I or pro 
deumfidem ! but only triumvirum, sestertium, nummum, &c. 
(Or at, 46. 155). One of these Genitives Plural, sestertium 

* We have dwmoroim), the old form of honomm^ in an early epitaph of 
one of the Scipio family in the phrase dwrnoro optumo uiroj i. e. ^ bonorum 
optimum virum,* where the last word may be Gen, PI. or Ace. Sg. 

£ 
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(sc. mille\ * a thousand (of) sesterces,' came to be regarded 
as- a Neuter Singular and formed a Plural aestertia. 

The Dat., Abl., Loc, Instr. Plural ending was -ois (cf . 
Gk. oIkois), which became -m (ch. ii. § 14), then -is (ch. x. 
§11). The oldest form of the ending appears in the ancient 
Carmen Saliare, in the word privicloM, i. e.prn^culis, with 
the sense of singulis. The Ace. PI. ending is -osy from -6ns. 

§ 7. Scheme of the Second Declension. 

Sing. 
Nom M. "bSy which became -«^. 

(dropped in RO-stems, e. g. ager). 
N. -^OT, which became -um. 
Gen. 'iy properly the Gen. suffix of 10- 

stems. 
Dat. Siy which became -d. 

Loc. -ei, which became -«. 

Ace. "I^My which became -um. 

Voc. -e. 

Abl. 'Ody which became -^. 

Plur. 
Nom. M. 'Oiy which became -«*, then -l, 

N. -a, which became -5. 
Gen. (i) 'Oniy which became Sm^ then -um. 
(2) -orttwi, originally proper to Pronouns, 
then to Adjectives also. 

J ' \ -my which became -eUy then -i*. 

Ace. '08 (from -5ns). 

Voc. same as Nom. 

Abl. same as Dat.^ Loc. 

§ 8. The Third Declension. This should properly be 
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divided into two declensions, (i) Consonant-stems^ (2) 
I-stems, but these two are so similar and so intermixed in 
certain eases^ that the Latin writers on Grammar joined 
them into one. I-stems have a Gen. PI. in -iumy an Ace. 
Sg. in -m, and an Abl. Sg. in -l (earlier -i^) ; Cons. Stems 
have a Gen. PI. in -«»^, an Ace. Sg. in -em^ and an ' Abl.' 
(properly Locative) Singular in -? (earlier -^). But, e. g., 
vdti'y an I-stem, has vatum Gen. PL, and most I-stems 
assumed in time the Cons,-stem Ace. Sg. and ^ Abl.' Sg., 
although Neuter I-stems kept the Abl. in -l for the 
sake of distinction from their Nominative Case (e. g. mari 
Abl., mare Nom.). And Consonant-stems sometimes show 
the I-stem endings. The Gen. Plur. is the case where the 
distinction between Consonant and I-stems has been best 
retained. In the Nom. Sing, some I-stems retain their 
i, e. g. vest'i'S, but it is lost in sars (sortis Plaut.), Arpinas 
{ArpinatiSf Plant.), ?7«i^ (stem imbri-), &c. (see ch. ii. § 12). 
The Consonant- stems consist of (i) Guttural-stems, 
e. g. dux (stem diic-y the weak form of the root deuc-, to 
lead), rex (stem re^-y the lengthened form of the root re/jf-, 
^ to stretch,' ^ to govern '), nix (stem «l^-, the weak form of 
a root meaning ' to be wet/ ' to snow ') \ (2) Labial* 
stems, e. g. princej>8y caelehs^. (3) Dental-stems, e. g. pes 
(stem ped')y heres (stem hered-), anas (stem an&t-)^ comh 
(stem eom-U' from cum and eo). The numerous NT-stems 
are mostly Present Participles, e.g. serpens (stem serpent A ^ 
lit. * crawling,' cliens, lit. * hearing,' ^ obeying,' nidens, lit. 
' rattling,' oriens (sc. Sol) \ (4) S-stems, e. g. cinis (stem 

* The g of this root was a * Labiovelar * guttural (see ch. x. § i8), 
like gw (cf. ninguit). Between vowels a ^r of this kind became v in 
Latin (ch. x. § i8) ; so we have in the Genitive niv-is. 

* A word of uncertain derivation. The etymology of the Boman 
Grammarians ^ quasi caelestium vitam ducens ' will not do 1 

* Gens, mens, &c. ar6 I-stems, g^-H-j m^n-H- (ch. xi. § 12). 

£ Ci 
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cinXs'), tellus (stem tellm-), Aondr, older Aonos (stem konos^. 
The r has found its way into the Nom. from tjie Oblique 
Cases, where s stood between vowels and so became r by the 
Latin phonetic law), ojpus, earlier opos (stem opds-^ opes-), 
Fenus, earlier Fenos (stem vends-, venSs-, originally neuter 
and meaning 'glamour/ whence venenum for *venfy-num, 
lit. ' a love-philtre '). (5) N-stems, e.g. Aomo, -mis, sermo, 
'Onis, carOy -nis, with the M-stem Aiems^ -mis, (6) R-stems, 
©• g'f^^^^} -^^?*j conditor, 'tdris,furyfuns, (7) A few L- 
stems, e. g. sal^ sol. 

The Nom. Sg. of Masc. and Fem. Nouns adds -* to 
the Stem, but in Neuter Nouns the bare Stem is used. 
Examples are of Masc. and Fem. I-stems,/»i-*, clvi-Sy 
vesti'S, SOTS {sorti'S Plant.), j)ars, and of Masc. and Fem. 
Cons.-stems, princep-s^ dux for ^ditc-s, ieres for ^/tered-s ; 
of Neuter I-stems, mar? (originally ^man, ch. ii. § 14 «.), 
triste, Neut. of tnstis, originally Hristi (cf . Gk. lb pis y IhpiSy 
Upi with Lat. tristis^ tristis, triste), of Neuter Cons.-stems, 
allec^ caput y aes (I.-Eur. S,y$s- ; cf . aenus for *aygs-nos), 
cruSy opuSy carmeuy ver. (On Fem. Noms. in -eSy see § 13). 

The -e of Neut. I-stems was often dropped (cf . ch. ii. 
§ 12), so that animdle (properly the Neuter of the Adj. 
animalis) became animal with consequent shortening of 
the a before final / (ch. ii. § 16) ; calcdre (sc. ferritm)y a spur, 
lit. * the (iron) fastened on the heel (calx),' became calcar ; 
lactcy the form found in Plautus, became lact and then laCy 
owing to the diflSculty of pronouncing -ct at the end of 
a word, the same difficulty as we have with a group like 
-mb in * lamb ' ; *corde (Gen. PI. cordium) in the same way 
became cordy a form that should perhaps be written in 
lines of Plautus where the word is scanned as a long 
syllable, then cor. 

Masc and Fem. R- and N-stems formed their Nom. 
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Sg. in a different way, R-stems in (i) -Jr, e. g. dMor 
(class, ddtdr), (2) -ery e. g. mdler (class, mdtir) (cf . Gk. 
h<!)T(Apy TraT7Jp)y N-stems in -o (Gk. -oav), e. g. card, flesh, 
originally ^a portion of anything,' then * a portion of flesh ^ 
(connected with Gk. K€Lp(»}, to cut), Admo, connected with 
humus, the ground ^. (On this e and d see ch. x. § i a.) 

The Gen. Sg. ending of Cons.-stems was ( i) -es, (2) -8s. 
Of these the former was adopted in Latin, and became 
in class. Lat. -is (ch. ii. § 14), e.g. reg-is. There are traces 
of the latter in early spellings on inscriptions like nominus 
for class, nominis, Aominus for class, hondnig ^. I-stems 
properly took -eis, which would be in class. Lat. -«*, but 
there is no instance of a Latin I-stem using any other 
than the Cons.-stem ending, e. g. turna, pariU (on an 
inscr. of the second cent. b. c. we find partus). 

The Dat. Sg. ending of Cons.-stems was -ai, which 
became -ei and in class. Lat. -^, e,g.*regi, and Latin 
I-stems show the same ending, e. g. turri. (On the -e of 
jure dicundo, &c., see ch. i. § 7). 

In the Ace. Sg. m was added to the stem, making in 
Latin Cons.-stems -em (ch. x. § 14), e. g. reg-em, and in 
I-stems 'im, e. g. turrim. But the I-stems came almost 
all in time to take the Cons.-stem ending, e. g. lurrem, 
partem. When an I-stem Ace. was used as Adverb 
however the older ending was retained, e. g. partim (but 
saltern with -tem by analogy of ati-tem) ; and -im is in- 
variable in vim (an I-stem, § 10). 

The Abl. Sg. ending of I-stems was -id, which became 
'i in the latter part of the third cent. b. c. (ch. x. § 17), 

^ In Old Latin we have a by-form hSmo (cf. nSmo for *nS'?iSmo) and 
a by-declension in -5nw, -flm, &c., e. g. Enn. : Volturus in spinis. 
miserum mandebat hemonem. 

' On a leaden bullet (glans) used in the siege of Perusia is carved 
the * Trochaic ' line : Antoni calve, peristi Oaesarus victoria. 
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e. g. tnrri. Cons.-stem8 used their Locative, ending in -I 
(class. Lat. -?), instead of an Ablative, e. g. reg-i, Cartha- 
gin-^y as the Gk. Loc. was used as Dat., e.g. yipovr-X. 
These two endings are often exchanged, e. g. for I-stems 
turr^^parte^ioT Cons. -stems majorl and in early Latin militl 
Plant, coumitionid (i. e. ^ contione ') on the S. C. Bacch. 

The Loc. Sg. ending of I-stems was -Syi (Gk. iroXe(^)c), 
which in Latin would become -ri, class, -i, e. g. luci, in day- 
light, of Cons.-stems-t (sometimes omitted in I.-Eur. Loca- 
tives), class. Lat. -^. The use of the Cons.-stem Loc. as an 
Ablative, e. g. Carthagine, from Carthage, had this result, 
that Cons.-stems sometimes took the I-stem ending for 
the sake of distinction ; e. g. ruriy in the country, might 
be contrasted with rure, from the country. I-stems often 
show the Cons.-stem ending, e. g. mdni^ in the morning. 

The Nom. Plur. ending of Masc. and Fem. Cons.-stems 
was properly -Ss, which would be in class. Lat.-i*(ch.ii.§ 14), 
and of I-stems -€ySs (Gk, iroA€(^)f 5), in Latin -es (ch. x. 
§ 13). But there is no trace of a Latin Cons.-stem with 
any but the I-stem ending ^ . I-stems sometimes show -^ 2>, 
class. -«*, properly the ending of their Ace. PI. (see below). 

In the Gen. PL -ow (Lat. -^//2, then -ww, ch. ii. §§ 16, 
14) was added to the st«m, so that reg-wniy turri-um are 
correctly formed examples of a Cons.-stem and an I-stem. 
But the usual interchange is found. We have vdtum 
from the I-stem vdti-,ferentium Masc. from the NT-stem 
ferenU (cf . Gk. </)€ppi^r-(Dr), and the like ^ ; though as a rule 
the formation of the Gen. PI. is the best test whether 
a Third Decl. Noun is an I-stem or a Cons.-stem. The 
distinction was better preserved in this case than in the 
Ace. and Abl. Sg. 

' Plautus' can& is a mere shortening like vidU^ avS (ch. ii. § 16). 
' Caesar used iNmium, Yerrius i>anum ; Caesar i)af^m, Vlinj partiunK 
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§ 9] Third Declension, 55 

In the Dat., Abl., Instr., Loc. Plur. the I.-Eur. ending 
was -bh5s^ Lat. -d^, class, ^fjus. An I-stem Dat. like 
turri'bus is regular ; but the Cons.-stems borrowed the 
i of the I-stems to form their Dat., e. g. reg-i-hus instead 
of ^reg-hus^ milit-i-btis instead of ^miliUbus. 

The Ace. PL was formed by adding -ns to the stem. 
Latin Cons.-stems show -es from -ens, Lat. I-stems -is 
from -ins, e. g. reges^ turrls. By the end of the Re- 
public and the beginning of the Empire this distinction 
came to be lost sight of, and turret, partes, and the like, were 
allowed instead of turris, partis. (On the occasional use of 
-is in the Nom. PI. by confusion with the Ace, see above.) 

§ 9. Scheme of the Third Declension. 

I. Consonant-stems. 

Sing. 
Nom. M., F. (1) -*. 

(a) Vowel lengthened in E- and N-Stems, 
e. g. dator (class, datdr), homo, 
N. The bare stem. 
Gen. -es, which became -**. ^ — 

Dat. -aiy which became -ef, then -l. 

Loc. -?, used also as Abl. 

Ace. -m (from an original -®m). ^ 

Abl. (see Loc.). ^ 

Plur. 
Nom. M., P. (the I-stem ending was used). 

N. -fl. 
Gen. -'^, which became -hrty then -im. 

I (the I-stem ending was used). 

Ace. -es (from -ins from an original -®ns). 

AbL (same as Dat, Loc.). 
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II. I-stems. 

Sing. 
Norn. M., P. -?*. 

N. 4, which became -e (dropped in animal ^ &c.). 
Gen. (the Cons.-stem ending was used). 

Dat. (the Cons.-stem ending was used). 

Loc. ^ei (from -Syl), which became -i. 

Ace. -??w. 

Abl. 'Id, which became -L 

Plur. 
Nom. M ., F. -es (from -SySs). 

N. 'ia. 
Gen. -2MW. 

, * I 'th^s (from -i-bh5s), which became "thus. 

Ace. -«* (from -tns). 

Abl. (same as Dat.^ Loc). 

§ 10. Other Third Deol. Stems. Nouns like hos^ 
Jupiter (better spelt Juppiter) must be treated separately. 
They are Diphthong-stems 3d2;-,J(>p-(I.-Eur.g^ou-,dyeu-), 
the latter being the same stem as is found in dies (§ 13). 
Bos is probably not a true Latin word, I.-Eur. g^ being 
represented by t?, not 3, in Latin (ch. x. § 18), but 
a word of some country dialect. Its Gen. PI. bourn 
stands for bov-um with loss of v before u (ch. x. § 13); 
its Dat. PI. lubusy bobus (from g^oubhos) shows o, u, the 
long vowels to which the original diphthong ou developed 
in Latin (ch. x. § 1 1). Ju-piter (cf . Diespiter) is, of course, 
a compound, like Mars pater, its first part showing u 
(older oti), the sound to which the original diphthong eu 
developed in Latin (ch. x. § 11). In early Latin we fiud 
the spelling Diovem, Diove, &e, (see ch. x. § 13). On vis 
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(Gk. fs, i-0t), an I-stem (Ace. vim), and its wrong declension 
as an S-stem in the Plural, vires, virium, &c., see § i. 
SUs (Gk. is) was originally a tj-stem, with stem *«- 
before Consonants (e. g. au-hus ; c£ Gk. v-r), 8u{y)' before 
vowels (e.g. su-is, su-t, su-em), Navia was an I.-Eur. 
Diphthong-stem nau- (Gk. vavs), but has passed in 
Latin, like I.-Eur. U-stem Adjectives, e. g. levis (Gk. 
kka^vs) (ch. iv. § I ; eh. xi. § 13), into the I-declension. 

§ 11. The Fourth Declension. The Fourth and 
Fifth Declensions do not preserve their individuality so 
well as the others. The Fourth, consisting of U-stems, 
does not always keep itself separate from the Second, 
while the Fifth is closely connected with the First. In the 
ordinary Latin of every-day life it is doubtful to what 
extent of their declension U-stems would show a different 
treatment from 0-stems; and even the most careful 
writers decline only a few Fifth Declension Nouns, e. g. 
dies, res, throughout in what may be called a Fifth 
Declension form. The U-stems of the Fourth Declension 
are Masculine or Neuter. There are a few Feminines, e. g. 
domuSy hums, which seem to have been originally 0-stems 
(see § 6) ; but it is possible that at an earlier period there 
were more, for there are traces of Abstract U-stems like 
metus, fear (cf. Ion. Gk. apivs, a fitting, F., but Lat. 
artus, a limb, M.), having been Feminine in early Latin, 
e. g. nee metus uUa tenet, Ennius. 

The U -declension being in a manner the property of 
the educated section of the Roman world, was greatly 
subjected to the theories of Grammarians. The proper 
Nom. Sg. Masc. ending -us was by some Grammarians 
pronounced -us, just as some made the -«* of Nom. Sg. 
Neut. long, others short ; the I.-Eur. Gen. Sg. ending 
-euB, in Latin 'ous, then -us (ch. x. § ii), was by many 
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discarded for the Gen. Sg. ending of U-stems(§ 10), -^w, 
e.g. 9enatuisy domuis (of. Ter. Haut, 287 eius anuis eausa^ 
' to oblige that old woman ^), an ending which suited the 
Dat. Sg. ending -uiy older -uei (from I.-Eur. -ewai). The 
Emperor Augustus, who like his great predecessor, 
Julius Caesar, paid great attention to matters of Gram- 
mar, and once cashiered an officer for using the vulgarism 
isse instead of ipse, always made the Gen. Sg. of domus 
domos. This domoSy if it be anything more than a coinage 
of Augustus to suit some theory of his own, may be 
a genuine relic of another I.-Eur. ending -ous, which 
would be in Latin -ouSy then -os (ch. x. § ii\ But the 
Second Declension form of the Genitive, used in popular 
Latin, steadily maintained itself against all these rules 
and theories of the Grammarians, and Quintilian in the 
first century A. D. declares genail to be as good a Genitive 
as senaius. In the Dative, beside -uiy there is an 
occasional use of -«?, which seems to be the Locative end- 
ing (cf . noctUy in the night), from I.-Eur. -eu (ch. x. § 11). 
(On the use of this Locative in the Second Supine, see 
ch. vi. § 16). 

In the Nom. Plur. we* should expect -ueSruiSy from 
I.-Eur. -ewes (Gk. {r^rix<e{Fys\ but the Ace. ending is used 
instead, "us, from -tins. The Gen. PI. often shows -urn 
(the Second Declension ending) as well as the U-stem 
ending -uuniy older -«^w, from -udm (ch. ii. §§ 14, 16) 
(I.-Eur. -gwom, Gk. T:r)\€{F)(av) e.g. mille passum or mille 
jjassuMMy a mile, lit. 'a thousand (of) paces.^ In the 
Dat. PI. 'ubus became by the Latin laws of sound -Ibtts 
(ch. ii. § 14), but the older form was kept up for the sake 
of distinction in words like arcuhuSy ^ to bows ' (cf . areibuSy 
^to citadels'). 

As regards Neuter U-stems the Latin Grammarians 
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disputed, as we have seen, whether the -u of the Nom. Sg. 
was short or long. The Augustan poets certainly show 
the scansion cornuy &c., though the length of the u is 
difficult to justify. There was usually a Second Declen- 
sion by-form in -uniy e. g. cornum^ Lucr. ii. 388 : 
Praeterea lumen per comum transit. 
§ 12. Scheme of the Fourth Declension. 

Sing. 
Nom. M. 'US. 

N. .«. 

Gen. (i) -m from -eus, 

(2) -WW from -iiwSs, the tj-stem suffix. 

(3) Ay the 0-stem suffix. 
Dat. 'Uly older -ueiy from -ewai. 
Loc. -« from -eu (used also as Dat.). 
Ace. ^um. 

Abl. 'udy which became -w. 

Plur. 
Nom. M . (see Ace). 

N. -Mfl. 

Gen. (i) -uum from -gwom. 

(2) -urn from -dm^ the 0-stem suffix. 

_ ^ ' \ 'iibusy older -ubS^^ later •'t^w* from -ubhos. 
Loc. ; 

Ace. -«^ (from -tins). 

Abl. (same as Dat., Loc). 

§ 18. The Fifth Declension. This may be called the 
E-declension,forall the Nouns that belong to it end their 
Nom. Sg. in ^es and show the long vowel e in at least 
some cases. But it is a veritable medley of most widely 
differing stems. We have (i) Verbal Noun-stems in -(?, 
e.g. sorde- (cf. sorde-re Inf., sorde-facio^ &c.), with Abl. 
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%orde and Gen. PI. %orderum (in Plautus^ but in late Latin 
sordium) ; similarly from /ado, fades, and from spedo, 
spedes. (2) Verbal Nouns in -»#* derived from Third 
Conj. Verbs whose Present has -o, not -io, e.g. rabies from 
rabo, scabies from scabo, pemides from a lost 3 Conj. 
Verb necOy along with its synonym permities. (3) Nouns 
in 'ies, which are not Verbal Nouns, e. g. temperies, derived 
from tempuSy especially Nouns in -ties from Adjs., e. g. 
vastities, from vastus, mollities from mollis , segnities from 
segnis, amidties from amicus, (4) dies, with stem dyew-, 
a by-form of dySw-, meaning ^ sky/ ^ day.' The stem 
dygw- is the stem of Jovis Gen., Jovi Dat., &c. (§ 10). 
(5) ^^*> with stem rey-, and spes, with stem sphey-. 

Dies and res are the most consistently declined accord- 
ing to what is called the ' Fifth Declension,' e. g. Abl. 
die, re. Gen. PI. dierum, rerum, Dat. PI. diebus, rebus. Next 
comes spes, which however is given by Ennius a Nom. 
PI. speres, as if it were an S-stem (cf. vires Nom. PI. of 
the I-stem vis, §1). But the Verbal and other Nouns 
in 'ies belong as much to the First Declension as to the 
Fifth, for they have by-forms in -ia, e.g. vastitia,temperia, 
effigia, and the farther back we go in the literature the 
more does this side of their nature show itself. In 
Plautus the e^-forms are generally confined to the Nom., 
Ace. Sg., while he prefers -iae in the Nom. PL, e. g. 
intemperiae, and in the Dat. Sg., e. g. materiae, -id in the 
Abl. Sg., e. g. barbarid, -ils in the Abl. PL, e. g. mollitiis, 
and so on (but fade Abl., specie Abl.). After his time 
the number of Nouns in -ies and the number of cases to 
which this E-declension is extended steadily increases, 
though the Plural is always reserved by good writers 
for the o-forms. All this points to those IE-stems 
having been originally lA-stems ; and as we know that 
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the presence of i had in certain circumstances the effect 

of giving a the sound of e (open e) in Latin ^, it seems 

likely that the greater part of the Fifth Declension 

Nouns are due to this change of sound. Verbal Nouns 

in -esy on the other hand, have affinity with I-stems (cf. 

jfileles and plebi), and most of them show the E-declension 

to a very limited extent only, e. g. tdbe Abl.^ Requie 

Abl. (for requiete)y requiem Ace. (for reqiiietem), may be 

due to the false analogy of the Nom. Sg. requies (for / - 

*Tequief(i)s). f^^^ 

The formation of the Cases is closely modelled on the 
First Declension, e being substituted everywhere for a. 
The Gen. Sg. has -<?l, which was allowed to keep its long 
e when an i preceded, e. g, faciei, but shortened it in other 
circumstances, Jidei (in early Latin Jidei, e. g. plenu^ 
fidei at the end of a hexameter line of Ennius). This 
shortening was in accordance with the Latin custom of 
shortening a long vowel before another vowel (ch. ii. § 1 6), 
and in point of fact affected the ending -lei as well, chang- 
ing it to 'ieiy then to -ii ; for the Republican writers have 
faciiy perniciiy progenii^ &c. Some Grammarians changed 
this ending -ii to -iey in order that the Genitive might 
show the <9- vowel, which was the distinguishing mark of 
the Fifth Declension; and Julius Caesar, we are told, 
stamped with his approval forms like specie and die. 
Others preferred the old Gen. in -ies (like -a*, the old 
Gen. of the First Declension, § 4); and we hear of 



* Jdjfunus became j^nus, and J^uarius was the vulgar form of 
Jarmarius (cf. Italian Gennaio) (p. 10 n.). 

* Many so-called Nominatives in -is are really Nominatives Plural 
of I-stemSy e. g. amha^s, niMs (with a by-form ni2(ts), saepis (with 
a by- form saeps). Some feminine animal-names seem to be dialectal, 
e. g.y^^M^ pfUumbeB. They take the Instem declension. 
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a great controversy as to whether die% or du or die was 
the form used by Virgil in a line o£ the Georgics (i. 208) : 

Libra dies somnique pares ubi fecerit horas, 
and whether the same poet wrote dii ^ of the day ^ or dei 
^ of the god' in Aen, i. 6'>fi : 

Munera laetitiamque dei. 
The -el of jidel^ and the like, also appears as -ly e. g. 
fami (Lucilius), tribunus plebi, with a by-form in -<?, e. g. 
fide in Horace {C. iiL 7. 4) : 

Constantis juvenem fide. 
The Genitive of reSy spes is as a rule a monosyllable, that 
of fides a disyllabic in Plautus and Terence, writers who 
follow the conversational language of their time. 

The Dat. Sg. has also by-forms, possibly due to the 
theorizing of Grammarians, possibly genuine relics of an 
ancient divergence of declension, e.g. faciei^ fidei (the 
forms generally accepted), facil^ facie. In Plautus and 
Terence the treatment of the Dat. Sg. is the same as that 
of the Genitive. The grammarian Aulus Gellius tells 
us that purists preferred yaciV to faciei. 

Of the other cases we need mention only the Dat. Abl. 
PI. in -ebuSy found in rebus^ diebu8. 

§ 14. Soheme of the Fifth Deolension. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. -es. -es. 

Gen. (i) -ety -^, -S, -i. -erum (cf. i Decl. -drum). 

(a) ^e (changed from -1). 

(3) -<9*(cf. iDecl^-o*). 
Dat. (i) -eiy -^, -S, -». -ebtis (cf. i Decl. -dbus). 

{%) -e. 
Ace. -em from -em. ~es (from -ens). 

Abl. -^ from -^d. (same as Dat.). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ 1. Distinction of Gender. It is impossible to draw 
a hard and fast line between the Adjective and the 
Noun. Words like veteramis, veteran, tiro, recruit, are 
as much Adjectives as Nouns, e. g. veteranus exerciius^ 
tiro exercitus ; and the declension of the Adjective was the 
same as that of the Noun, though it occasionally trended 
on the Pronoun Declension^, e.g. totiiis. Gen. of totus, like 
illius, Gen. of ille (ch. v. § 8). A distinguishing feature 
of the Adjective is its distinction of the three Genders ; 
thus veteranus, -a, -urn is an Adjective, veteranus M. a 
Noun. To indicate these the Adjective Declension took 
advantage of the connexion of 0-stems with the masculine 
and neuter and of A-stems with the feminine (ch. iii. § 2), 
e.g. I.-Eur. new5s M., nSwa F., new6m N., Lat. novus, 
nova, novum. (Qn Nom. Sing. Masc. ^er for -raw, see 
ch. iii. § 6). Besides the vowel a the vowel i was associated 
with the feminine gender (cf. Lat. neptis beside nepos), 
and U-stem Adjectives, for example, formed their Fem. 
in this way, so that e.g. tenuis is properly the feminine 
form. The ending -/a (e.g. Gk. <l)(pov(ra for ^(tttpovrya) 
may have been an old Latin formation of the feminine 

' In German the ' Strong ' Declension of the Adjective (where the 
Adj. is not preceded by the Def. Article) is a trace of the Pronoun 
Declension. 
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Pres. Part., but was early relegated to the function of 
forming Abstract Nouns, e.g. pollentia, abundantia (cf. 
repulsa^ an Abstr. Noun, beside repuhm, -a, -urn ; textura 
beside texturus^ -a, -urn). In Latin the distinctions of 
gender in the Adjective have been grea^tly effaced \ 
lenuis was used as Masc. as well as Fern., and all the 
U-stem Adjectives show the same treatment, e. g. brevis 
(Gk. Ppaxvs), pinguis (Gk. Tkoxys) ; ferens, &c. became the 
Fem. form too, though an earlier stage of the language 
probably had *ferentis, &c. (ch. ii. § 12) ; and, since final 
-nt became by a phonetic law of Latin ns (ch. x. § 17), 
ferens is also the Latin representative of ^f event Neut. 
(Gk. </)€poi; for *<^e/3oi;T). Similarly Neuters like duj)lec 
(cf. the Neut. Noim allec) became assimilated to the 
Masc. form dujaKx, The distinction, however, is kept 
up in 0-stem Adjectives in Latin even better than in 
Greek, for the Greek usage of the Masc. form of Com- 
pound 0-stem Adjs. as a Fem., e.g. pohohaKTvXo^ ^Hws 2, is 
unknown in Latin, and in Rl-stems the fashion came in 
of distinguishing the Masc. in -er from the Fem. in -ri*, 
e.g. deer M., dcris F. 0-stems lost their distinction be- 
tween Masc. and Fem. only when they passed into I-stems. 

This was a course often taken by Latin 0-stem 
Adjectives. Thus O. Lat. inermuSy -a, ^um is class. Lat. 
inermisy -w, -^, and the word KldruSy a word which the 
Romans borrowed from the Greek (Gk. lAa/ws), just as 
we borrow terms of the finer nuances of feeling from 
the French (e.g. triste), soon became hilaris. 

§ 2. Comparison. The I.-Eur. suffixes used to form 
the Comparative and Superlative of Adjectives were 

* Vt^ujs M., F., N. was originally a noun (Gk. {f)lrwy a year). 

* 'PoSo8cbcrvX.os was reaUy a noun in apposition to *Hq«, 'Dawn 
Bose-finger.' This is ihe origin of this curious Greek usage. 
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-ySs- (weak grade -is-, eh. x. § 12), -isto- (e.g. Gk. 17^1(0 
Aec.for ^riUotray Engl. sweet<?r, with r from *; Gk. rjbKrms, 
Engl, sweefc^*^), and to some extent also -ter5- (-ero-) 
and -tgm8- (-^mo-) (Gk. ffbyr^pos). In Latin the suflSx 
-yes- (-is-) was used for the Comparative, e.g. suavior from 
suavios with ending -yos, the 0-grade of -ySs- (ch. x. § 1 2), 
but -tSm5- is found only in * Superlatives ' like infimus, 
uttimus^ and -tSro- is used to form Adverbs, e. g. brevifer 
(Gk. PpaxvT€poi) and local Adjectives, e.g. dewter (Gk. 
b€^LT€p6s has this suffix in the same function ; see ch. xi. 
§ 8), as we have -tSm8- in the local Adjectives Jinifdmus, 
maritimus (ch. xi. § 7). But -m5- and -Sm8- appear as 
Superlative suffixes in summus for ^sup-mus (ch. x. § 16), 
infitmis and imus, and (appended to the Comparative 
suffix -Is-) in maximus for ^magisimus (ch. ii. § 1 2), sacer- 
rimus for *#«- crinmus (ch. ii. § 1 2), facillimMS ior ^facili- 
simns (ch. x. § 19). Neither the origin of the usual 
Superlative ending -udmus nor the date of its introduction 
are clear, e.g. pnrissimus, Old Jj&t, purimus. 

§ 3. Irregular Comparison. The irregular Comparison 
of simple Adjectives like ^ good/ ^ bad ' is a relic of a 
very early time when different roots were used to express 
a Positive, a Comparative, and a Superlative (Gk. ayaO(k^ 
ap.€Lvo)v; Engl, good, better), e.g. Lat. bonus (older 
duonus'^), melioTy optimus (older opUumus from the root 
op- of ojo/^<?, (?;?^*, &c.). The coexistence of such forms as 
benevoluB and benevolent produced a type of Comparison 
like magnificuSy magnificentiory magnificentissimus ; while 
frugly which was a Dative Case of a noun, ' for fruit/ 

^ Thus on a ^cipio epitaph : 

Hone oino ploirume cosentiont Bomai 
Duonoro optumo false uiro, 
* hunc unum plurimi consentiunt Romae bonorum optimum fuisse 
vinim.' 

P 
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^ fit for bearing good fruit ^ (cf. Plant, tamen ero fmgi 
bonae), had reconrse for its Comparative and Superlative 
to the Adj, fril^dlis. The retention of v in the Positive, 
with its suppression (ch. ii. § 12) in the other Degrees, 
causes the anomaly in the Comparison of dives (but 
cf» Ter. Adelph. 770 dis quidem esses, Demea), ditior^ 
dUissimiis ; juvinis, junior. Plus, plurimuSy older ^plois, 
^ploisomoSy come from plo-, a grade (ch. x. § 11) of pie- 
(ch. vi. § 3), which is a development of the root pel-, ' to 
filP (Gk. TtXrjprjSy irXeCiav from ^Tr\rj'ya>i^, tt\€1(ttos from 
*7:Xr)Laros, Lat. ple-nus^ plerique). Major comes from 
*maAior from a root magh-, while magiSy maximus show 
another form of the root, viz. mag-. Nequior and 
nequissimus are^ curious coinages for the Comp. and 
Superl. of the indeclinable Adj. ne-quam, lit. ' a no-how ^ 
(cf. O. Lat. nequalia, nuisances, drawbacks). Ocior 
(Gk. d}KLOi)v)j lacks a Positive in Latin, though it has 
one in Greek, wkvs. Potis, the Positive of potior, 
desirable, has the sense of 'able/ e.g. potis sum (class. 
possum, ch. vi. §23), and is in Greek the Noun ttoctis, 
a master, lord. 

§ 4. Numerals. Of the Latin Cardinal Numbers 
1-3 are inflected: unus, -a, -um; duo (a Dual form, 
ch. iii. §1), -ae, -0 ; tres, -<?*, ^ia (Plur. of an I-stem, tri-) ; 
not 4, as Gk. r^aaapes, -6s, -a. The Numeral Adverbs 
from 5 upwards end in ^iens or -ies, the I.-Eur. ending 
-ygnt (ch. X. § 17). For the fraction ^half ' we have 
semi' (I.-Eur. semi-, Gk. 7//it-, O. Engl, sam-, whence 
our * sand-blind '), while as an Adjective dlmMius 
(from dis and medius) was used. ^One and a half ^ is 
sesqul', for *semisque, with the same syncope as is seen in 
sestertius, * two and a half ,^ for ^semis-tertius (cf . Germ, 
drittehalb). 
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§ 5. Scheme of the Latin Numerals. 



Card. 


Ord. 


Adv. 


1. 


unus, older oinos (I.-Eur. 


primm, older 


sSmd (from sem- 




oinoB, Eng. one ; cf. Gk. 


*pri8mos (cf. 


'one,'Gk. «r$ 




otos, alone, for clfos). 


pris-cusy &c.). 


forsems;Lat. 
singtdi, sim- 
plex, &c.). 


2. 


duo (I.-Eur. diiO, Gk. Si^oi 




Mis from duis. 




and Uo) (in Compounds 


* following'). 






bS-, older dm-, e.g. hidens). 


otter (lit. < other 
of two') (so in 
0. Eng. 'other' 
is used for 
^second'). 




8. 


ires (I. -Eur. trfiyfis, Gk. rpus) 
(in Compounds tri-, e. g. 
tri-pes). 


ter-Hus, 


ter from *ters. 


4. 




guartua. 


quater from q«6- 




(I. -Eur. q^etwor-, Dor. 




trus. 




Gk. rirop€s). 






5. 


qulnque from *quenque (I.- 
Eur. pSnq^y Gk. vivrt). 


qu;in(c)tus. 


quinquiein)8. 








6. 


8&C (I.-Eur. s6ks and swdks, 
Gk. t^). 


seoctus. 


8exie(n)8. 


7. 


s^tem (I.-Eur. s6pt«m, Gk. 
detd, a Dual-form, lit. *two 


8^mu8, 


8€pHe{n)8, 


8. 


odavus for *odO' 


odie[n)8. 




sets of four' (I.-Eur. 6kt6, 


VU8 (ch. X. 






Gk. &irr&). 


§8). 




9. 


nHvem (I.-Eur. nfiwm, Gk. 


ndmu. 


nowe(w)s. 


10. 


dScem (I.-Eur. d6k«m, Gk. 


decimuB. 


decie{n)8. 


20. 


vigina (I.-Eur. wi-(d)knnti, 


ffiCBsimuSj older 


tJicte(n)». 




a Dual-form, lit. *two 








decades,' Dor. Gk. fci- 


*vicerU'iumu8, 






Kari, Att Gk. €UKo<ri), 






80. 


trigintd, lit. < three decades,' 

&C. 






100. 


centum (L-Eur. (d)k«mtom, 
lit 'a decade' [sc of 
decades], Gk. k'iear6v). 




' 


1000. 


mUle, originally a Neut. 
Sing. I-stem \ e. g. mille 
peditum, with Plur., e.g. 
tria milia peditum. 







^ Plautus has the Abl. mHU. So in Old Latin ducentum, irecenhany 
&c. are used as Nouns with the Gen. of the thing specified, e. g. 
aigenti sesoentum, Lucilius. 
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68 The Adjective. [ch. 



IV' 



Distributive Numerals have the suffix -no-, e. g. hl-niy 
ter-ni and ^n-»/, but the Distributive of iinu% is fonned 
differently, singuli (from the root sem-, 'one,^ whence 
semei). Multiplicative Numerals have -plex, from the 
root plek-j ^to fold^ (Lat. im-plico, Gk. irAcV-raj), e.g. 
nmplex, and Proportional -plm (from the root pel-, * to 
filP), e. g. simplus. (On quMus, see ch. v. § 8.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PRONOUNS. 

§ 1. Personal. Ego represents an I.-Eur. ego (Gk. iy(a). 
This was the I.-Eur. form used for the i Pers. Sing. 
Pronoun when subject to the verb, while another stem 
was employed for the same Pronoim when considered as 
object, viz. me-. This me- is the stem of the Latin Dat. 
mlht (often pronounced as one syllable, ml, like nil from 
nihily ch. ii. § 6), which was in older Latin me-kei, and 
of the Abl. me, older med (ch. ii. § 9). The use of dif- 
ferent stems in the Nom. and in the other cases is one of 
the peculiar features of the I.-Eur. Pronoim Declension, 
about which more information will be found below (§ 3)* 
For the Accusative we find exactly the same form used 
in Latin as for the Abl., viz. me, older med, so that the 
Abl. seems to have taken the place of the Ace. in Latin 
in much the same way as the Dat. ^ him^ took the place 
of the Acc^ in English. For the Gen. the Gen. Sing. Neut. 
of the Possessive Pronoim is used, mei, e. g. amicus met, 
lit. ^a friend of mine ; * but in older Latin we find occasion- 
ally a Gen. formed with -e6,the Gen. Sing. SuflSx of Nouns 
(ch. iii. § 1), viz. mis, as in this line of Ennius : 

Ingens cura mis cum concordibus aequiperare, 
'My earnest care to match with men like-hearted to ine.' 
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70 The Pronouns. [ch. v 

We have thus : 

Nom. ego (originally ego^ then shortened to eg}^^ ch. ii. 
§ 16). 

Gen, mei (Gen. Sg. Neut. of meui). 

Dat. mihi (from m^-Aei, eh. ii. § 14. On the second 
part -ieiy see below on tibi). 

Ace. me (really Abl.). 

Abl. me (from med, with the Abl. Sing. Suflix -aT, 
ch. iii. § i). 

jTw represents an I.-Eur. tu, seen in the Homeric form 
ri-vrj, while the ordinary Greek ai^ older tv, represents 
an I.-Eur. tii. This is another feature of the I.-Eur. 
Pronoun Declension that forms with short and with long 
vowel are found side by side (cf. ch. ix. §1). For the 
oblique cases the I.-Eur. stem was twg- and (when imem- 
phatic) tS-. Lat. tibi was earlier *t?~heL The b which 
appears here and in the Dat. of the Reflexive Pronoim, sibi^ 
may be a relic of a Pronoun-stem bhS-, so that ti-bi 
would be originally a Compound ; and the h of mi^hi has 
been similarly referred to the Pronoun-stem ghe-, the 
Isame as appears in the Demonstrative hie (§ 3). The 
other cases have the same formation as the i Pers. Sing. 
Pronoun ; and like Gen. mu beside mei, we have in the 
older literature a Gen. tis beside tui. 

Nom. tu (the I.-Eur. form, unchanged). 

Gen. tui (Gen. Sg. Neut. of tuus, meaning literally 
^ of thine'). 

Dat. tibi (from *te-bei), with the same change of 
te- to t%', through the unaccented use of the 
word, ch. ii. § 14, as of m^- to «^?- in mihi). 

Ace. te (really Abl.). 

Abl, te (from t-ed). 

In the First Plural Pronoun the one I.-Eur. stem nS- 
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§ i] Personal. 71 

(no-) (Gk. vSii Dual^ ^/xets from I.-Eur. n®8-me-, Engl, us 
from I.-Eur. n^s)^ is used in Latin to the exclusion of 
the other stem wS- (wo-) (Engl. we). Nos is perhaps 
properly Ace. and not Nom. No-bls, older no-heisy adds 
to *nodei (cf . *te-bei, ^ae-bei) the plural suffix -*. For 
the Genitive, besides the Gen. Sing. Neut. of the Posses- 
sive, nostriy e. g. amicus nostri, lit. * a friend of ours,^ the 
Gen. Plur. was used, noBtriim or nostronim ; and it came 
to be the rule that the latter form should be employed 
whenever the idea of plurality was strongly present. 
This we have omnium nostrum (in Plautus omnium, nos- 
irorum) ^ of all of uB,^pars nostrum (pars nostrorum) * a part 
of us/ &c. Obsolete forms are (i) of the Dat. Abl. nis, 
with 'is of Second Declension Nouns (ch. iii. § 6), (a) of 
the Ace. enos, in the Hymn of the Arval Brothers : 

Enos, Lases, iuuate ; 
Enos, Marmor, iuuato, 
* Nos, Lares, juvate ; nos, Mars, juvato.' 

Nom. nos (perhaps properly Ace.). 

Gen. nostriy nostrum (really Gen. Sing. Neut. and 
Gen. Plur. of the Possessive). 

Dat. Abl. nol^ (older no-bei-s, with the suffix -bei of 
ti-bi, si'bi increased by the plural suffix -*). 

Ace. nos, 

Vos shows the I.-Eur. a Plur. stem wS- (w5-), for the 
other I.-Eur. stem yu- (Gk. v-/uietv, Engl, you) was, like 
the I.-Eur. i Plur. stem w6- (w6-), discarded in Latin. 
Its declension is similar to that of nos. 

Nom. vos (perhaps properly Ace). 

Gen. vestriy vestrum{Gen. Sing. Neut. and Gen. Plur. 
of the Possessive). 

Dat.Ah\.vobis (older vo-bei-s). 

Ace. vos. 
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The Reflexive Pronoun (I.-Eur. stem swS- and, when 
unaccented^ sS-) is similarly declined ; but we have no 
Old Lat. Gen. m, like mi% and tu^ and (a common feature 
of the I.-Eur. Pronoun Declension) the same forms are 
used for the Singular and for the Plural. 

Gen. mi (Gen. Sg. Neut. of ^uu^^ lit. ' of his/ ' of 

theirs '). 
Dat. %ibi (from ^^e-bei^ as tibi from ^te-bei, on which 

see above). 
Ace. se (really Abl.). 
Abl. se (from sed), 

§ 2. Possessive. Mens is I.-Eur. mSySs (ch. x. § 13; ch. 
xi. § 3), ^/^i^^, older *touoSy I.-Eur, tSwos (ch. x. § 4 j ch. ii. 
§ 15), suus, older souos, I.-Eur. sewos. From the Re- 
lative and Interrogative Pronoun was formed after the 
same type cujus, older *quoiioSy a form which was avoided 
by purists under the idea that it was nothing but the 
Gen. Sg. cujus used by vulgar error as an Adjective, 
CU/U6-J 'tty ^um, Virgil however stamped the form with 
his approval in the line [EcL iii. 1) : 

Die mihi, Damoeta, cujum pecus? An Meliboei? 
a line which his critics parodied : 

Die mihi, Damoeta, ^eujum peeus' anne Latinum? 
*" Tell me, Damoetas, is ^ eujum peeus * good Latin ? * 

Beside I.-Eur. sSw6s (Gk. kos) there was another I.-Eur. 
form sw6s (Gk. os for *(tFos), which appears in O. Lat. 
forms like sas^ sis, as in a line of Ennius (imitated by 
Lucretius iii. 1025): 

Postquam lumina sis oeulis bonus Aneu' rellquit. 

These must not be confused on the one hand with 
O. Lat. sas, sos for eas, cos (§ 3), nor on the other with 
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§§2,3] Possessive. 73 

the monosyllabic pronunciation of sum, suis, &c., as in 

this line of Lucretius (v. 420) : 

Ordine se suo quaeque sagaci meiite locarunt. 

In this line the u of suo was pronounced like Lat. v (our 

w), and similarly the e of meo^ meoSy &c., was pronounced 

like Lat.y (oury) in such a line as that of the old Scipio 

epitaph : 

Virtutes generis mieis moribus accumulaui, 
*I made my character crown the merits of our race/ 

For the Possessive of the Plural Pronouns the suffix 
used was -tSro- (Gk. rjixi-T^pos) ; so i PL nds4er, 2 PL 
ves-ter, older vds-Ur (ch. x. § 8). 

These Possfessives are really Adjectives, not Pronouns, 
and properly belong to chapter iv. They have the 
ordinary Adjective declension, the only point that calls 
for mention being the Voc. Sing. Masc. of meus, which is 
mi, a contraction of ^mle ^. On the use of their Gen. Neut. 
as Gen. of the Personal Pronouns see the last paragraph. 

Both the Possessive Adjectives and the Personal Pro- 
nouns are often strengthened by the addition of the 
Particles -mM, -pU (on which see § 3), e. g. ego-met , tibi-met, 
sidi-met, nos-met, vos-met, mea-met, suis-mety miki-pte, med- 
ptCy suo-pte, Tu often adds the Particle -te, and becomes 
tU'ie- (cf. tu-ti-mety ch. ii. § 13), a form not to be con- 
founded with Ace. ie-te ; for this Ace. form is merely the 
Ace. te doubled for the sake of emphasis (cf . se-^e). 

§ 3. Demonstrative. There was a great variety of 
Demonstrative Pronoun-stems in I.-Eur.-, some of which 
appear in some languages as Adverbs, Conjunctions and 
Particles only, but as Pronouns in others. Thus the stem 

^ Plautus uses metur with a Second Decl. Noun whose Nom. is used 
for a Vocative, e. g. Asin. 664 da, m^us ocellus, mea rosa, mi anime, 
mea uoluptas. 
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kS- (ko-) appears in Latin in the Adverb <?^- of ci-do^ 
^give here/ and in the Particle -ce of hujua^ce^ illis-ce, 
Scc.y but in English it supplies the ordinary Third Sing. 
Pronoun * he ' ; and on the other hand the stem ghe- 
(gho-) of Lat. A^-c (O. Lat. Ae-c), ho-c appears as a 
Particle in Greek ov-x^, vai-xi. Latin Conjunctions like 
nam^ nem-pe^ e-nim, dum are all descendants of I.-Eur. 
Pronoun-stems which in other I.-Eur. languages appear 
as actual Pronouns ; and so are Latin Particles like -p^ 
of nem-pe^ quippe, -dem of ejus-dem, ibi-dem^ -tern of au-teniy 
i'fem, &c., as well as the Pronominal Particles mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph -pte, -met, and the like. 

The stems used in Latin for Demonstrative Pronouns 
are: 

(i) L-Eur. sS- (s8-), which seems to have been origin- 
ally confined to Nom. Sg. Masc. and Fern., a stem te- 
(t6-) being used elsewhere (Gk. 6 and ov, for *ao, *<r6s, 
Masc. fj, for *<jd, Fem., to, for *ro5, Neut., t6v Acc. Sg. 
Masc., &c.). This stem is found independently in the 
Old Latin Demonstrative sum * eam/ sos * eos,' mm ^ eum/ 
as in this line of Ennius : 

Oonstitit inde loci propter sos dia dearum. 
* Then (inde loci) the heavenly goddess took her stand beside them.' 

But in classical Latin it appears in independent form 
only as an Adverb or Conjunction, ium^ tarn, &c. ; while 
in Pronouns it is always a pendant to some other stem, 
e. g. ille for ^ol'Se^ where it is a pendant to the stem ol- 
(see below), U-te, &c. 

(2) I.-Eur. ghe- (gh5-) supplies Lat. Ate Masc, from 
O. Lat. Ae-c ^, iaec Fem., for /iai~c, hoc Neut., for ^hod^Cy 

^ This form is found on a Scipio epitaph : 

Hec cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe, 
' hie cepit Gorsicam Aleriamque ui'bem.' 
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all augmented by the Particle -ce. The scansion of hie 
as a long syllable, e. g. Virg. 

Manibusque meis Mezentius hie est, 
represents a pronunciation * Mcc/ which followed the 
lead of ^ h6cc ' (cf . hocci-ne) for ^Md^c, BXcc and hocc 
would be the pronunciation before vowels, Aic and Mc 
before consonants (cf. ch. ii. § 9 on these doublets). 
But hie with a long i was an Adverb, * here/ and hoc 
with long was the Ablative. The unaccented use of 
the Demonstrative (ch. ii. § 11) led to the change of 
O. Lat. hec to class. Lat. hie (ch. ii. § 14), and similarly of 
the Neut. hoe (hoce) to htie (huce)^ though the last form 
came to be reserved for the Adverbial sense of ^ to this 
place/ * hither/ e.g. hue venioy in Plautus hoc uenio 
(ch. ix. § 5). The i of hai-e is a peculiarity of the I.- 
Eur. Pronoun Declension (cf. quae^ O. Lat. qtiaiy Fem. 
Sg. of the Pron. stem q"o-, § 6). ^ 

(3) I.-Eur. 61- (Lat. ul-tray ul'timus\ see ch. viii. §41), 
a grade of the root al- of Lat. aUiuSy Gk. &\Ao9, appears 
with the L-Eur. stem sS- (so-) appended in Lat. ille from 
^ol'Se. (On the change of /* to //, as in velle for ^vel-se, 
see ch. x. § 19.) The Neuter we should expect to be 
^ultud from ^oUtod-y but this form was adapted to the 
pattern of the Masc. and Fem. and became ollvdy class. 
illud. The change of ^ to i must be referred to the 
unaccented use of this Pronoun, which culminated in its 
reduction to a mere Definite Article in late Latin (ch. ii. 
§ 11). IlUy older olUy seems to stand for an original 
61-s6, with weakening of final to i (ch. ii. § 14), s5 being 
one form of the Nom. Sing. Masc. in I.-Eur. (Gk. 6 for 
*(To). The other form s8s (Gk. os for *«ros, ^he') appears 
in O. Lat. ollus for 61-s5s, but Hllus was discarded in 
the classical language (cf . below on ip%e and ipsus). 
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(4) From I.-Eur. 1- (ei-) and eyo- (Engl, it) comes 
the Latin ^Anaphoric' Pronoun (i. e. the pronoun which 
refers to something previously mentioned) %8 Masc, ea 
Fem., from eya (ch. x. § 13), %d Neut. Augmented by 
a combination of the Particle -pe with the Pronoun-stem 
se- (s8-), a combination which expresses ^ self/ it forms the 
Latin Pronoun of Identity, ijpse M. for i-p(S)-s8, ipBa F., 
ipsum^ N. In class. Latin the first part of this com- 
bination remains undeclined in its bare stem-form i-psa, 
i'psum, Sec, but in the earlier literature we have declen- 
sion of the first part with or without declension of the 
second, e. g. ea-pee (^ndea-psa?), eum-pse (and eum-psum?). 
Augmented by the Particle -dem it expresses ^ the same/ 
tdeniy older is-dem, Masc. (ch. x. § 19), ea-dem Fem., idem 
(not *id-dem) Neut. 

The Declension of these stems followed the I.-Eur. 
Pronoun Declension, which, as we have seen, was very 
different from the Noun or Adj. Declension, though it 
became more and more assimilated to this in course of 
time, and in Greek had come to be almost identical. It 
is this Greek assimilation of the Pronoun- to the Noun- 
Declension which makes the Greek Pronouns easier to 
learn than the Latin. The Nom. Ace. Sg. Neut. was 
formed, not like 0-stem Nouns in -;», e. g. donum, but in 
'd, e. g. is-tud (I.-Eur. t5d, Gk. to for *ro6), illud; the 
Nom. Sing. Fem. (with which went the Nom. Ace. Plur. 
Neut. j see ch. iii. § 2) ended in -ai, e. g. O. Lat. Aai-ce, 
class. Aaec, while for the Nom. Sing. Masc. the bare 
stem was used, e. g. Lat. Mc, for ghe- with Particle -ce, 
ille (O. Lat. olle) for 5l-s6 (Gk. 6 for *(ro). But the Noun- 

^ We should expect *ipiud. Like O. Lat. alius beside oUe (class. 
ille) is O. Lat. ipsus beside ipse. Plautus seems to use the form ipsus 
where special emphasis is intended. 
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endings were used side by side with these from a very- 
early time, e. g. I.- Eur. s5s M. (Gk. os ^ he 'for ^aos)y sa 
P. (Gk. ?; for ^(ra), and so we find in Latin illa^ for ol-sa, 
beside O. Lat. illaeCy for ol-sai with Particle -ce, and 
along with O. Lat. oUe we have O. Lat. olluSy forol-s5s. 
(Cf . O. Lat. ijpsus beside ipse, class, ista beside O. Lat. 
istaec, ip-8um Neut., &c.) The suffix -oi, -ei (the Loc. 
Sing, suffix of Noun 0-stems, ch. iii. § 6) was in the I.- 
Eur. Pronoun Declension used in a case which seems to 
have acted not only as a Locative but also as a Dative and 
as a Genitive. Thus Greek piot, which we call a Dative, 
has the function of a Genitive in such a phrase as txrjTepi 
fjLoi ^to my mother.' In Latin illly older ol-lei from 
ol-soi or ol-sei (ch. ii. § 14), was both Dative ^to him ' 
and Locative ^in that place/ ^ there/ and though by the 
classical period it had been found convenient to distin- 
guish the two uses by restricting illi to the Dat. sense, 
and the form with the Particle -ce, illtc, to the Loc , 
this distinction is unknown to Plautus, who uses illi and 
illic equally as Dat. and as Loc. The Genitive received 
a distinguishing mark in Latin by the addition of the 
Noun Gen. Sinep. suffix -6s (ch. iii. §1) to this Dat.-Loc.- 
Gen. form, hijus (pronounced hiiy}'us, ch. ii. § 3), older 
^/loioSy from ^koi with an appended -os ; so ejus (pro- 
nounced Syyus) from eiy illijis ^ from illiy &c. In the rapid 
utterance of ordinary speech these new Genitives assumed, 
when unaccented (ch. ii. § 11), the pronunciation illUy 
istls, ij)Hs^ huUty eis. Thus we have illl{u)s modi (four 
syllables) Ter. Ad, 441, or in one word illlmodi (cf. cui- 

^ OriginaHy HUus, then through the Latin shortening of a long 
vowel before another vowel, Ulius. Alteriits is found in dramatic 
verse as well as cUteriuSj though the long penult could not appear in 
dactylic poetry. 
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cuimodi), witli * dropped before m os in primus for *j!ww- 
mus (eh. x. § 19). The Nom. Plur. Mase. suflSix of O- 
stem pronouns, viz. -oi, was in Latin (as in Greek) 
borrowed by 0-stem Nouns (see ch. iii. § 6). 



Scheme of the Demonstrative Pronoun Declension. 

Sin^. 



(Stem ghd-, gh5-) 



Nom. M. Mcy O. Lat. hSc 
(for ghfi with 
Particle -ce). 

F. haec, O. Lat. haic 
(from ghai with 

-ce). 

N. hoc (from *h8d 
with -ce). 

Gen. hujtu, O. Lat. 

*Aoto« (with 

addition of Gen. 

siiffix-dstoDat.). 
Dat. huic, O. Lat. hoic 

(from *hoi with 

-ce). 
Ace. M. huncy 0. Lat. ^onc 

(from *?iom 

with -ce). 
F. hanc (from *ham 

with -ce). 
AW. M. hoc (from »A«f 

with -ce). 
F. Aac (from *had 

with -ce). 
Loc *ic, 0. Lat. heic 

(from *Ae» with 
-ce), I 



(Compound of Stems 
61- and s6-) 



iUe, O. Lat. oUe (from 

ol-so) (also O. Lat. 

*ollo8, oUu8 from 

ol-s6s). 
HUiy O . Lat. oUa (from 

ol-sft) (also iffaec, 

O. Lat *ollaic like 

Aaic). 
mudy O. Lat. ♦oZZod 

oSu<{ (from ol- 

s6d). 
iUius (from Dat. iUi 

with -6s). 



iKi,O.Lat. «<}«o«>2Zet 
(from ol-soi). 

iUum, O. Lat. *oaom 
(from ol-som). 

iOo, O. Lat. *oaod 

(from ol-sOd). 
iUa. 

Utic, 0. Lat. o22e«, 
oUeic (from ol-sei). 



(Stem ei-, i-) 



is (i with Nomi 
Nom. Sg. suffix 
-s). 

ea (from ey-ft). 



id (the I.-Eur. 
form unchang- 
ed). 

^ju8 (from Dat. 
ei with -os). 



eij O. Lat. eei 
(from eyoi). 

eum, O. Lat. eom 
(from eyom). 



}, O. Lat. eod 
(from eyod). 
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(Stem gh$-, gh5-) 


(Compound of Stems 
61- and s6-) 


(Stem ei-, i-) 


Nom 


. M. W,O.Lat.*Aot-and 


tttj 0. Lat. *oaoi, 


tft (from ey-oi). 




(unaccented) hei. 


oUei (from ol-soi). 






Y.hae, 0. Lat. *hai 


iUae, 


eae. 




SLndfubic 




* 




N. haee, 0. Lat. *hai 


Ula (with Noun 


ea. 




and fiaic. 


Neut. PI. ending). 




Gen. 


M. horum (from gh5- 


Hlorum, 0. Lat. oUo- 


eoFutn, 




s6m). 


{rom ch.yiii. $ a8). 






F. ^rum (from ghft- 


iOarumy 0. Lat. o^^o- 


earum. 




s5m). 


runu 




Dat Abl. M. hU, 0. Lat. 


iUis, 0. Lat. o?toi«, 


sis. 




♦Aoi« and (un- 


which became 






accented) heis. 


oOeis. 






F. Ais, 0. Lat. *hai8 


mis, 0. Lat. HUaiSy 


sis. 




and (unaccent- 


oOeis, 






ed) heis. 






Ace. 


M. Aos (from ghons). 


iOos, 


eos. 




F. ?ias (from gha»s). 


iOas, 


eas. 



§ 4. The Particle -ce. This Particle, as we have seen, belongs 
to the stem kS-, k5- (Gk. iKUj a Locative Adverb, Lat. citer, c^-do, 
Engl, he, him). It is employed as an enclitic Particle in other 
languages of the I.-£ur. family beside Latin ; for example, the gh of 
our ' though ' is nothing but this appended -kS. It conveyed the 
sense of 'here,' so that hosce beside hos in Latin is much like 
'these here' beside 'these' in English, and the addition of the 
particle would not make any perceptible difference in the sense. 
In the earlier authors we find -C6 added or withheld at will ; UU 
and iUXc (ch. ii. § 14), ilium and iUunc, iUud and iUiic, &c., stand side 
by side in the pages of Plautus and Terence, as tum and tunc in 
classical Latin. But by Cicero's time the forms with -ce have been 
made use of to distinguish synonyms. To Plautus UR and iUic 
were synonyms in the senses 'to him' or ^in that place.' The 
classical writers reserve ilU for the first, HUc for the second sense. 
Similarly iUud 'that thing' was distinguished from iUiu: ^to that 
place,' hoe 'these women' from hctec 'these things K' The particle 
clung closest, as was natural, to the Demonstrative hie ' this,' of 

* Virgil has the old form in Georg, iii 305 : 

Haeo quoque non cura nobis leviore tuendae. 
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which only the ce-forms are found in the Nom. Sing. Masc. He 
(never M)^ Fem. hci^c (never Aoe or M), Neut. hoc (never hod\ Dat. 
Sing, ftwic, Ace. Sing. Masc. hunc (never hum\ hanc (never ham), and 
so on. The tendency of Latin pronunciation to syncope of final -S 
(ch. ii. § 12) reduced -ce to -c, but the full form of the Particle is 
seen, for. example, when the Interrogative -ne is added, hici-nej 
hocct'Ue (on the change of -S to -»- see ch. ii. § 14 n). 

§ 5. O. Iiat. forms of the Demonstratives. A Nom. Plur. Masc. 
his, older heis {hisce, Jieisce) is found on inscriptions and in Plautus 
and even, according to the Grammarians, in Virgil, Ed. in. loa : 

His certe, neque amor causa est, vix ossibus haerent. 
A Dat.-Abl. htbus occurs in Plautus Ourc. 506 : parissumi estis hibus, 
like thuSf from ts, in Plant. Mil. 74 ibus dinumerem stipendium. 

The old form olltts was still used in Cicero's time in the announce- 
ment of a public funeral : olltts leto daiuB est, Quirites ; and when the 
herald made his proclamation at the elections he used the phrase 
oOa ceniuria and not ^ ilia centuria,' just as we keep up the old 
Norman French *oyez, oyez' in Royal Pi'oclamations. Virgil and the 
later Epic poets are fond of the forms oKf, oRis, e. g. Virg. A. i. 254 : 

Olli subridens hominum sator atque deorum, 
a line in which some of the Latin commentators understood 
olli as an Adverb with the sense of *at that time/ *then.* OUm, 
an Adverb derived from a by-etem 6l-, had originally this meaning, 
* at that time,* e. g. Plant. True. 65 olim quom caletur maxime * at 
the hottest time of the year.' 

An early Ace. Sg. Masc. of is, viz. im or em, is preserved in that 
clause of the Twelve Tables which gives directions how to subpoena 
a witness ; si in ius uocat, ni it, antestamino ; igitur em capito, ' If 
A summon B and B refuses to go, A must first take a bystander 
to witness, then lay hands on B.* 

§ 6. Relative, Indefinite, and Interrogative. 

The I.-Eur. Relative-stem yo- (Gk. os for ^yos) does not 
supply the Latin Relative, which shows the stem q'^o-, 
a stem originally proper (with q'*!-, q^u-) to the Interro- 
gative and Indefinite Pronouns (Gk. rfy ; and rry, ttov ; 
and T,ovy Engl, who ?) but used also as a Relative (Engl, 
who). I.-Eur. q'H)-, q'^i-, q'^u- appear in the Latin qui ?, 
quis fy si-quis, ali-cubi, &c. We may roughly distinguish 
qvl' (stem q'^o-) as the Relative, qnh (stem q'^i-) as the 
Interrogative and Indefinite Pronoun, though the stems 
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frequently overlap ; e. g. in the Latin of Cato and the 
earliest inscriptions ques is the Nona. PL of the Indefinite, 
qui {quel) of the Relative ^ ; but in class. Lat. both are qui. 
In the Dramatists quis is the Fern, of the Interrog., quae 
of the Relative, but quiy the I-stem Abl., which probably 
was originally confined to the Interrog.-Indef. use, is 
also Relative, e. g. Ter. Ad. 477 psaltriam parauit, quicum 
uiuat, and quels, also written quls (ch. x. § 1 1), which 
was originally Rel. only, is also Interrog.-Indef. The 
I-declension Neuter PI. quia survives only as a Con- 
junction (ch. ix. § I a). In the Italic languages (as in 
Celtic and elsewhere) a curious declension of the Relative 
(and Interrogative) was in vogue, a case-form of the 
Relative-stem being prefixed to a Demonstrative, like 
modem Greek 'nov t6v for 6v in such a sentence as avros 
€tv€ 6 avhpas ttov top flba, ^ that is the man whom I saw/ 
The old spelling of the Dat. Sg. of qui, viz. quoiei, shows 
it to be a compound of this kind, having for its second 
element the Dat. Sg. of is (O. Lat. eiei), so that quoiei 
represents quo-eiei; and Gen. Sg. quoiios, then quoins 
(class, cujus) will consequently represent quO-eius. 
Whether this method of declension was used in other 
instances in Latin does not appear. Another feature of 
the Italic Relative is its tendency to append the Pro- 
nominal Particle i (of Gk. ovros^t, &c.); and this is utilized 
in Latin as the discriminating mark of the Nom. Sg. 
Masc. of the Relative, qui (O. Lat. quoi) from quo-i. On 
the Possessive cuJus, -a, -umy older quoius, -a, -urn, with 

^ Cato began his Crigines with the words : siques homines sunt, 
quos delectat populi Romani gesta discribere ; and on the Senatus 
Consultum de Bacchanalibus, an inscr. of Plautus' time, we have : 
sei ques esent, quei sibei deicerent necesus ese Bacanal habere, 
' siqui essent, qui sibi dicerent necesse esse Bacchanal habere.' 

G 
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stem q*o-yo- formed by means of the Adjective-suffix 
yo- (eh. xi. § 3) from the stem q^o-, see above (§ a). 

SinguluT. 
Relative. Interrogative-Indefinite. 

Nom. M. gwi, O. Lat. qwA (from qais (from stem q"i- with Noun 
q<^o, the bare stem, Nom. Sing, suffix -s) and as an 
with the Particle I). Adj. qui ^ 

F. gmie, O. Lat. qmi (from quae^ and as an Adj. ^ua (with 
q"ai). the Nom. Sing, ending of the 

Adj. Decl.) [in O. Lat. quis 
(stem qM-)]. 
N. qmd, (Pronominal Neu- quid (Pronominal Neuter of 
ter of stem q^o-). stem q°i-). 

Gen. ct(/u8, O. Lat. qmias (from gud Instr. with appended *etos 

Gen. of is). 
Bat. cut, O. Lat. qimei (from gud Instr. with appended eiet Dat. 

of is), Quoi was still the spelling in Quintilian's youth. 
Ace. M. quern (stem q"i-). 
F. quam, 

AM. M. quoisU,mq-o.) { j;and in O. Lat. ««l (stem q"i-)]. 
F. qua ) 

Plural. 

Nom. M. qui, O. Lat. quoi and (in unaccented ) [in O. Lat. ques 
usei quei (stem q"o-). [ (stem q°i-) for In- 

F. quae, O. Lat. quai (same as Sing.). J terrog.-Indef.only], 
N. quae, O. Lat. quai (same as Fem. Sing.). 
Oren. M. quorum (stem q"o-). 
F. quarum (stem q^-)- 
Dat. Abl. quibus (stem q"i-) [O. Lat. *quoi8y and in unaccented use 
queis, also spelt qutSf comes from stem q"o-, and was 
originally ReL only]. 
Aoc. M. quos (stem q^o-) ) [0. Lat. quia (stem q"i-) for Interrog.- 
F. quas (stem q^o-) i Indef. only]. 

§ 7. Derivatives of the Rel. and Interrog.-Indef. Pro- 
nouns are : 
' ali-quis, a compound of the stem ali-, some (connected 

^ The distinction of ^ui Adj. (e.g. qui homo venit ?) and guts Pron. 
(e. g. quis venit ?) is later than Plautus. 
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with alio^, other), and the Indef . Pron. ; ec-quis, which pre- 
fixes *ece (connected with ecce) to quis; quis-nam, which 
appends the Interrogative Particle nam (ch, ix. § 6) to the 
Interrog., as qnt-dam (for *qms-dam, like Idem for is-dem) 
appends a similar Particle from the Pronomi-stem do- (§ 3) 
to the Indefinite ; qul-vu adds visy you wish, and qm-libet 
adds liibet [libef), it pleases ; on the appendage -cumque of 
quiciimqtiey see ch, ix. § a ; quisque, each, has in Old Latin 
the sense ot quicumque^, e. g. Plaut. Capf. 798 quemque 
offendero * whomever I come across' ; quis-quam, any, lit. 
^ anyhow,' was used especially in negative sentences, its 
I-stem Abl, bein^ employed as an Adv. in ne-qulquarn, 
in vain, lit. * not anyhow'; ^Me>-/i«»i is a Compound of 
^quispe (the I-stem Abl, of which is the Adverb quippe, for 
qulpe) with, jam, as nunciam of nunc with Jam. 
§ 8. The Pronominal Adjectives. These are : 
(i) alius from I.-Eur. ftlyo- (Gk. aWo ) with by-forms ^ 
alts in Nom, Sg. Masc. and alid in Nom. Sg. Neut. (cf . 
Cornells for Cornelius, ch. iii. § 6), The derivative Adj. 
alienus is for ali-mo- (by Dissimilation) with the suffix 
-InO' (ch. xi. § 5). 

(2) alter is formed from the root al-, seen in S,lyo-, by 
the addition of the suffix -tero- (ch. xi. § 8), while other 
I.-Eur. languages show a similar formation from the root 
an- (Germ, an-der, Engl, o-ther, from ^ on-ther '). It is 
often used (like O. Engl. 6der) as an Ordinal Numeral, 
'second.' A stem altro- appears in altrin^secus, altro- 
vorsus (Plant., later altrorsus), 

* So had the simple Indefinite guisy e. g. in an old plebiscitum : 
eum quia uolet magistratus multare, dum minore parti familias 
tazsat, liceto, ' what magistrate soever desires to fine him, may do 
so up to less than half of his belongings.' 

^ e. g. Catullus Izvi. 28 : quod non fortior ausit alls. 

Lucretius i. 263 : quando alid ex alio reficit natura. 

G a, 
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(3) ijMn% is formed with the LO-suflSx (ch. xi. § 9) from 
unus (see ch. iv. § 4), which also belongs to the Pronomi 
Declension^ Gen. nn%u%^ Dat. unu The opposite of ullu% 
is nilluB with the negative prefix m^- of n-usquam, n(ey 
utiquam (ch. ix. § 1 7) ; and uUm^ was coined on the type of 
nUlluSy *ne-ullM, ' not a little one/ ^ not even one/ so that 
there was a time in Latin when nullus was in use but not 
ullus. Like nulluSy but used properly of persons^ while 
nullus was used normally of things, is nemo from ^ne-hSmo. 
(On hemoy a by-form of homOy see ch. iii. § 8 n.) NuUus 
is scarcely used as a substantive till late Latin, but 
nuUius and nullo take the place of neminU and n^ine in 
class. Latin. As the Neuter of nullus n%Ml (usually pro- 
nounced nlC) is employed, a compound of the negative 
ne- and Ailum. (On the scansion niMl, earlier nihily see 
ch. iii. § 16.) 

(4) solus is connected with the Adverb se, sed-, apart 
(e. g. sed'iiioy lit. ' a going apart '), and is formed from 
so'y a grade of se- (see ch. x. § 12) with the suffix -lo (ch. 
xi. § 9). 

(5) totus may be connected with the I.-Eur. teuta, ' a 
community,' whence the name Teuton, and be derived 
from the root teu-, ^ to swell/ ^ be large ' (cf . Lat. tumeo). 

(6) iiter is one of those Latin Relative (Interrog.-Indef.) 
forms beginning with v^ (cf. uU^ ut) which seem to come 
from the stem q^u- (§ 6). With the addition of -que, 
ever (cf. O. Lat. quisque, § 7), it becomes uterque and in 
Plautus we find a rare form sed-utraque Nom. Sg. Fem., 
^ each separately ' {Stick. 106). The opposite of uter is 
neuter (a trisyllable) with the negative prefix «d- of 
nequeo, &c. Alleruter is a compound of alter and uter, 
sometimes with both elements declined, sometimes with 
the second only (cf . § 3 on ipse). 
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All of these take the Pronominal Gen. and Dat. Sg. 
in 'iua and -i, but only alius takes the Neut. Sg. (Nom.- 
Acc.) in 'dy aliud (of. Gk. iKKo for *aAAo5). True to their 
Adjectival character however they admitted more readily 
than iUcy iste and the other Demonstrative Pronouns the 
Noun Declension forms in these cases^ e.g. unae rei 
(Gen.), Cic. ; tarn mdli consUiy Ter. ; colorU ulliy Plant. ; 
alterae legioni^ Caes. For the Gen, Sing, of aliiis the 
B/omans discarded alius, which was liable to confusion 
with the Nom., and used the Gen. Sing, of alter instead, 
alteTius. (On the scansion see § 3 n,) 

There are other Adjectives called ' Pronominal ' Adjec- 
tives, because they are derived from Pronoun-stems. 
These like the Possessives (§ a) belong to the Adjective 
Declension. From the stem to-, te- comes Lat. talis 
(I.- Eur. tali- ; cf . Gk. TrjXC-Kos ), tan-tus, tot, older tdti-, 
preserved in toti-dem (I.-Eur. t5tX-j cf. Gk. t6(t{(t)os 
for *TOTios), and (with 0-suffix, ch. xi. § a) totus (e. g. 
Manilius iii. 420 : detrahitur summae tota pars, quota 
demitur). From the Relative (Interrog.-Indef.) stem 
comes Lat. qudlis (Gk. 7T7X1-K09), quantus, qudt, older 
quott' (I.-Eur. q"6tl- ; cf . Gk- TT6(T(<r)os from *7rortos), 
and (with 0-suflBx) qudtus (e. g. Horace Epp. i. 5. 30 : tu 
quotus esse velis rescribe, ^ write back how many other 
guests you wish to meet you,' lit. ^ which number in the 
series you wish to be '). Cottidie may come from ^quUUuSy 
a by-form, and stand for quot{i)tl'diey with Syncope of «. 
(On ce-teriy see ch. ix. § 4, and on ambo, a Dual like 
the Numeral duo, ch. iii. § 1 .) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE YEBB. 

§ 1. Thematic and Athematic. The I.-Eur. Verb 
had two Conjugations, (i) the Thematic, in which the 
Person-suffixes were attached to the Verb-root by means 
of a connecting Vowel, S or 5 (eh. x. § ii), called the 
Thematic Vowel/ e.g. Gk. Acy-o-fxer, Xey-€-T€, where the 
suffix of the First Person Plural, -/xcr, and the suffix of 
the Second Person Plural, -re, are attached to the root 
of the Verb, Acy-, by means of the Vowels o and € ; 
(2) the Athematic, in which the Person-suffixes were 
attached directly to the Verb-root without the help 
of this connecting vowel, e. g. Gk. t-fi€/', t-re. The 
Thematic Conjugation had its i Sg. Pres. Ind. in -6, and 
used the diphthong oi in its Optative, e. g. Gk. Aey-o), 
AcV-ot-T€. The 1 Sg. Pres, Ind. of the Athematic Con- 
jugation had the suffix -ml, and in the Optative ie was 
used in the Sing. Act., elsewhere i, e.g. Gk. elfxt, lora-ifTy-r, 
l(TTa-X'lx€v (loraifxei;). The so-called ^irregularity' of 
Latin Verbs like sum, eo, volo, is mainly due to the fact 
that they belonged to the I. -Eur. Athematic Conjugation. 
The root of the Verb sum is es- (cf. Inf. esse), and es^t, 
es-tis, differ from le^-i-t, leg-i-tis merely in the absence 
of the connecting vowel i (class. Lat. ^, ch. ii. § 14). 
So 1-8 (older ^eis\ l-tis (older *ei-tis) from the root ei-, 
* to go ' ; vul-l (older vol-t), vul-tis (older vol-tis) from the 
root wel-, 'to wish' (ch. ii. § 8; on vis see § 23). The -w 
of sum is the Athematic -ml of the i Sg. Pres. Ind. ; 
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and the ie (1) of the Optative appears in the so-caUed 
* Subjunctive/ s-ie-s (class, fits), s-i-tis. But in Latin 
a great many thematic forms are mixed with these Athe- 
matic Verbs. Thus their First Singular Pres. Ind. is 
usually thematic, e-o from ey-6 (ch. x. § 13), vol-o^ and 
their Third Plural of the same tense, e. g. ennt ^ from ey-5nt 
(ch. ii. § 14). And throughout the Latin Verb we shall 
find a strange mixture of thematic with athematic forms. 

§ 2. The First Conjugation. To this Conjugation 
belongs the large number of Derivative Verbs from A-stem 
Nouns, e. g. from plantdy a plant, plantare^ to plant, * to 
make into a plant/ from fuga, flight, fugare, to put to 
flight. This form of Verb became associated with 
a Transitive sense, * to make,' * reduce anything to a 
certain state or condition,' and was extended to Verbs 
derived from other stems, if these Verbs had this transi- 
tive meaning, e. g. coldiarCy to make coloured, from color y 
ficelerare^ to make guilty, from scelus, pulverare, to turn 
into dust, to cover with dust, from pulvis. A section of the 
First Conjugation Verbs belongs to a very ancient type, 
such as sfd-re from the root sta-, * to stand,' m-^ra-r^, where 
tra- is a Verb-root, a derivative of the root ter-, * to go 
through,' ^ pierce.' This ancient type belonged properly 
to the Athematic Conjugation, while Derivatives like 
fvgare were thematic and used the suffix -y5- to form 
their Present Tense. The two types have been blended 
in Latin in such a way that both form their i Sg. Pres. 
Ind. thematically, with the addition of this sufl&x -yo-, 
and the rest of their Persons athematically ; and so we 
have: intro (from "trd-yo) \^%fugd (from -gd-i/o)', fngd-s 
like intra^s^fngd^tis like intrd-tis, 

^ The athematic form would be i-nt^ a form which seems actually 
to have been in use. 
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The First Conjugation was the favourite Latin Con- 
jugation, and verbs taken from other languages were 
impressed into it ^, e.g. projiinare^ to drink a person's 
health, from Greek irpovCveLVy atticissarey to ape the 
Athenian fashion, from Greek iLTTt,KiC^iv. It includes 
the numerous class of Iteratives or Frequentatives, e.g. 
pulsOy I strike frequently, the Frequentative of pello, 
formed from Perf . Part. Pass.-stems or rather from the 
Fem. of these used as a Noun (cf . offensa beside offensus, 
reptiha beside repulsus). They sometimes double the 
TO-suflSx, Q.g.faC'U'-tOf ven-U-to, 

O. Lat. %onere^ e.g. Lucr. iii. 156 : 

Oaligare ociilos, sonere auris, succidere artus, 

comes directly from the root swen- (Lat. Bon-y ch. x. § 13) 
as legere from the root leg- (see § 4), and formed its 
Perfect and Supine regularly, ^onuiy sonitnm. SondrCy a 
Derivative from a lost Verbal Noun sonay existed side by 
side with Bonere and in time ousted the Third Conj. form, 
though the Third Conj. Perf. and Supine were retained. 
Hence the irregular conjugation : BonOy sonuiy sonituniy 
sonar e. Similarly the coexistence of im-plico (3 Conj.) 
from the root pick-, ^to fold' (cf. Gk. ttK^ko)) and 
im-plico (i Conj.) from a lost Verbal Noun of the First 
Decl. (cf. Gk. ttAok^) gave rise to the blended con- 
jugation : hnplicOy implicm and iniplicaviy implicitum and 
implicatum^ implicare. In the case of celo from a lost 
Verbal Noun cekiy concealment, from the root eel-, the 
Third Conj, form celo is found only in Compounds, e. g. 
oC'Culo (from ob and celo); while in profiigare beside^i^^r^, 
occupare beside caperCy &c., it is the First Conj. form 
which appears in the Compounds, and the Third Conj. 

^ So in German loan- verbs take the ending -ieren, e. g. commandieren. 
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form in tl^e Simple Verb. (On darCy with rf^-, the weak 
grade of the root do-, * to give/ and on stare from the root 
sta-/to stand/ see § 23). 

§ 3. The Second Conjugation. Here too we may 
discriminate an ancient type of Athematic Verbs, e.g. 
im-ple'Tevfith. the root pie- (cf. P. P. P. imple-ttiij^B, by-form 
of the root pel-, * to fill/ from the great mass of Deriva- 
tive V6rbs, e. g. claude-re, to be lame, derived from the 
0-stem Adjective clavdus^ lame. These Derivatives of 
the Second Conjugation contrast with the Derivatives 
of the First in that they are derived not from A-stems 
but from 0-stems and have not a transitive but an intran- 
sitive meaning. Clarere, for example, means ^ to be clear,' 
while clarare means ^ to make clear.' Like the Derivative 
Verbs of the First Conjugation these Derivatives of the 
Second formed their Present Tense stem originally with 
the suflBbt -y6- and belonged properly to the Thematic 
Conjugation. In Latin the intermixture of the thematic 
and athematic forms has had the same result as in the 
First Conjugation, namely that the First Sing. Pres. Ind. 
was formed thematically with the YO-suffix, the other 
Persons athematically, e.g. impleo (f rom-e-y6)like claudeo\ 
claude-s^ claude-tis, like impld'Sy imple-tu. 

But there is a further element of confusion in the 
Second Conjugation. Thel.-Eur. Causative and Intensive 
Verbs, whose Present-stem was formed in -Syo- with the 
0-grade of the root (ch. x. § i a), were attracted into this 
Conjugation in Latin ; and so, e. g. moneo^ I remind, cause 
to remember (with Present-stem mSneyo-) the Causa- 
tive of the Verb-root men-, ^to remember,' is a Second 
Conjugation Verb. Another verb of this form with 
Causative meaning is torreOy I cause to become dry, 
from the root ters-, ^ to be dry/ Another with Causative 
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or Intensive meaning is noceo from the root nee- (Lat. 
nex). The absorption of these verbs into the Second 
Conjugation brought about the strange result that 
though the Second Conjugation type is associated with 
an intransitive sense^ a small body of verbs of this Con- 
jugation have a decidedly transitive meaning. 

The intransitive character of these Second Conj. 
Verbs, the E- Verbs as they may be called, is due to 
the fact that the Verb-stem with this suffix -e- had an 
intransitive sense. In Greek the Verb-stem with the 
E-suffix was used as a Passive, e. g. ^-rviriy-r, I was 
struck, or merely an Intransitive, e.g. -fiair^-r, I was 
in a state of madness. In Latin this intransitive 
Verb-stem in e appears in cale-facioy to put into a state 
of warmth, cale-fio, to be put into a state of warmth, 
closely connected with it are Verbal Noun-stems in <?, 
e. g. sordes Plur. (cf. sorde-facio), the declension of which 
varies between the Fifth and the Third Declension (see 
ch. iii. § 13). There are a large number of these Verbs 
in -eo indicating state or condition in Latin, e. g. cakoy 
timeo^ paveoy each with a corresponding Noun in -or 
(an S-stem, ch. iii. § 8 ; ch. xi. § 18), e. g. calory timor, 
pavory and an Ad j . in -t-duSy e. g. caluluSy timidufty 
pavidus, ^ Inceptive ' Verbs, which denote the passing 
into a state or condition, e. g. calescOy to pass into the 
state of warmth, liquescOy to pass into a liquid state, 
are so closely associated with Intransitive E- Verbs that 
they are often used as their Present Tense, e. g. inardesco 
[inardeo is not found), convalesce (not convaleo). In 
fact it is a law of Latin that in composition with the 
Prepositions cum^ ex, in. Prepositions which convey 
' the idea of ' becoming,' these E-Verbs must form 
their Present Tense in -escoy unless the Preposition 
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retains its separate foree^ e. g. e-lnceOy to shine out (not 
' to pass into a shining state ^)y co-haereo^ to be united 
with (not Ho pass into a united state'). So remote 
are these Verbs from a transitive sense that a con- 
struction like horrere aliquem, pavere aliqtiem is not found 
before Cicero's time. To make Transitives of them 
the Auxiliary Yerhjacio was brought into requisition, 
e. g. pave-facio, cale-faeio. 

Third Conj. Verbs which had an intransitive mean- 
ing tended to pass into the Second Conjugation. Thus 
fervOy the older form, e. g. Virg. Aen, iv. 567 : 

Jam fervdre litora flammis, 
became in class. \j2k,,ferveo. [CLfulgeoiToxxifulgo^ scafeo 
from scatOy intueor from intuor,) 

§ 4. The Third Conjugation. This is the common 
receptacle for Verbs of all kinds but the Derivative YO- 
Verbs, derived from Nouns or Adjectives, which belong 
to the First, Second, and Fourth. Such Derivatives 
from U-stems however are included in this Conjugation, 
e. g. statud from ^statuyOy derived from sfMus. Verbs 
in 'io not derived from Nouns or Adjectives, which for 
a time wavered between the Third and Fourth Conju- 
gations, have been mostly absorbed by the Third, such as 
facio (2 Sg./aci* 3 Conj., but older ^cf* 4 Con^,) y pario 
(Inf. parerCy but in Plautus parire). The Derivatives 
from Nouns and Adjectives are distinguishable from 
them by their Perfect in -Ivi and P. P. P. in -UuSy e. g. 
finiviyfinUu8y though even this form of the Perf. Ind. and 
Part. Pass, occurs in a few Third Conj. Verbs like lacessOy 
which had by-forms in -w, *lacfysiOy ^capessio. The types 
of Verb which it contains are therefore very numerous. 
We have (i) the common type of Thematic Verb., with 
the ordinary form of the root, e. g. leg-o from the root 
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leg^y dlco (older deico) from the root deic-y dilco (older 
douco with ou for I.-Eur. eu, ch. x. § ii) from the root 
deuc-. (a) with Reduplicated Root, e. g. gi-gn-o (Gk. 
yl-yv-ofxai) from the root ^^«-. (3) with Nasalized Root, the 
nasal being either inserted in the root, e. g. ju-n-g-o from 
the root jug- (I.-Eur. yeug-, weak form ytlg-), to join, 
li-n-quo from the root liq-^ leiq-, to leave, or appended, 
e, g. stemo from the root ster-, to strew, lin-o from the 
root &*-, fei-, to smear. Sometimes a syllable is appended, 
e.g. sternuo, I sneeze, minuo, a type of Verb which cor- 
responds to Greek Verbs in -ru/uti or -lao), e. g. 7rT<ip-wJ-/xai 
(cf. fxt-iv-^a>). (4) with Y6-suffix, e.g. specio\ These 
wavered between the Fourth and Third Conjugations, 
unlike the Derivatives from I-stems with i Sg Pres. in 
-io from*-iy6, e.g. Jinio, which belong exclusively to the 
Fourth (see below, § 5). (5) ^Ineeptives' with the SKO- 
suflSx, which are not rightly called ' Inceptives,' since 
they denote the passing into a state or condition, 'becom- 
ing' rather than 'beginning,' e. g. calescOy\heQOxn.e warm, 
liquescoy I pass into a liquid state (§ 3), and the archaic 
' Inceptive ' of sutn, hco (used by Lucretius). These 
modifications of the Root by Reduplication, Nasalization, 
addition of Y5- and SKO-suffixes were made with the 
object of forming a Present-Tense Stem, and were 
properly discarded in the Perfect and the tenses related 
to the Perfect. The stem gignO' of gigno had the idea of 
' continued production,' so that gigno meant ' I continue 
to produce,' * I am in the state of producing.' To form 
the Tenses expressing momentary, past action such a 
stem could not be used; so we find the Perfect genui 
exhibiting the root in the form gen^^ not in the form 

^ Y in Greek after a consonant became t, so Gk. CKivrofjuu, for 
ffKtw-yo'fuUf corresponds to Lat. specio. 
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gign- (cf. Gk. i-yev-o-fxriv 2 Aor., beside yiyr-o-'txaL Pres.). 
These Tense-stems will be discussed afterwards (§§ 7--1 2) ; 
but meanwhile we may point out that by a not unnatural 
confusion a stem which properly belonged only to the 
Present Tense was often retained throughout theVerb (e. g. 
Junad, jiinctu^ retain the n of the Pres.-stem), or a stem 
was used in the Present which properly belonged to other 
Tenses, a g. rMoy beside rudo (older *r€tulo), geno Lucr. 
(On the use of ' Inceptives ' in -^sco as Present of Intransi- 
tive E-verbs, e. g. incalesco, not ^incaleOj see above, § 3.) 

§ 6. The Fourth Conjugation. This like the First and 
Second, consists mainly of Derivative Verbs. These are 
not merely Derivatives from I-stems, e,g, ftnio (Pres.- 
stem fni'^i') derived from the l-stem Jlni^, but Deriva- 
tives of various origin, all showing the usual Derivative 
Present-stem suffix -y6-, e.g. cusfodio, I am a guard, 
from custds. As the First Conj. Derivatives had a transi- 
tive, the Second Conj. Derivatives an intransitive sense, 
so the Fourth Conj. Derivatives are to some extent asso- 
ciated with the idea of a mental or bodily state, especially 
a state of disease, e.g. rancio, I am hoarse, dentio, I am 
teething. Desiderative Verbs (which were used more in 
conversational Latin than in the literary language) be- 
long to the Fourth Conjugation, e.g. emrio, I am hungry, 
I desire to eat, emptiirio, I desire to buy. They are formed 
with the Y6-suffix from Verbal Noun-stems in -tor-, e. g. 
e^ilrio (older ^esdrio) from esor (ed-tor-), an eater, empiUrio 
(older ^emptorio) from emptor y a buyer, and must be dis- 
tinguished from a small class of Verbs in -urio (also 
written -urrio), e. g. ligurrio, I lick, scaturio^ I gush, which 
are Derivatives from Verbal Nouns in -«m, e.g. securisy 
an axe (from seco), or -wra, e.g.fgura (irom Jingo). 

The Fourth Conjugation is connected with the Third 
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by the accident that a large number of Verbs of the 
Third Conjugation had by-forms made with the YO- 
suffix, e.g. pin%io beside piiMO (cf. lacesnviy &c., from 
^lacessio, a by-form of lacesso), and that several of the 
Y6- verbs did not retain this suflSx throughout their Con- 
jugation, e. g./acio has Inf. facere, cupio has Inf. cupere. 
Facio and cupio are by the classical period entirely sepa- 
rated from any connexion with the Fourth Conj., though 
Plautus has faciSy cupis like atidtSy and a hexameter line 
of Ennius ends with corde cupitus ; and the same is true 
of adgredior (but adgredlmur Plant), adorior (but adoritur 
Lucr.), tnorior (but wortmur Enn.), and the like. It is 
perhaps to the connecting-link furnished by these Verbs 
in, 'io of the Third Conjugation that we should refer the 
remodelling of the Imperf. and Fut. Ind. of the Fourth 
Conj. on the type of the Third, which was fully effected 
before the classical period ; fiiiieham replacing the older 
jinibam^finiam the older ^«i^^ (see §§ 8, 9). 

§ e. The Voices. The three Voices of Greek, Active, 
Middle, and Passive, are in Latin Grammars reduced to 
two. Active and Passive. The Latin Deponents how- 
ever take to some extent the place of the Greek Middle, 
and seqtiar is an example of an I.-Eur. Middle which 
appears in the I.-Eur. languages with the Middle or 
Passive endings (e. g. Gk. liro-fxaiy Early Irish sSchur). 
These endings are explained in § '21. In the Italic and 
Celtic languages their distinguishing feature is the letter 
r (e. g. Lat. sequor^ sequitur ; O. Ir. s^hur, sechSthar), 
and there are traces that the passive R-forms were 
originally restricted to an Impersonal use in which this 
r was added immediately to the root of the verb. If this 
be so, a supposed form ama-r would in very early times 
mean ^ there is loving ' and would govern an Accusative 
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Case; later it would receive a Personal suffix^ ^ama-td-r 
(class. Lat. amatUry cL ii. § 14)^ and gradually take the 
Noun as a Subject not as an Object. Amar hominem 
would become amatur hominem^ then amatur homo. This 
Impersonal use of the Passive was a great feature of 
Latin^ e. g. itur in antiquam silvam^ Virg. ; peivatvm. 
FBECAEio ADBiTVE, * No Admittance,' on an inscription. 
(On the Fut. Inf. Pass, amatum iri see § 15.) In the 
early literature we find occasionally the Noun in the 
Accusative, e. g. vitam vivitur Enn. 

Another trace of the I.-Eur. Middle in Latin is the 
Perfect Active, whose ending -f (older -ei) shows it to be 
a Middle and not an Active form (see § 10), so that 
a Perfect like reverti goes naturally with a present 
revertor. On the other hand the earlier Perfects (jfavisi \ 
9olui, aim were in classical Latin replaced by the usual 
Deponent type of Perfect, gavisus sum^ solitus suniy arisris 
sum ; and, by a curious attraction, coeptus sum, desitus sum 
were used when a Pass. Inf. followed, e. g. urbs coepta est 
aedificari ^. 

The L-Eur. Middle was associated with Verbs indi- 
cating states of feeling, operations of the senses, 
condition of life, &c. ; and the Latin Deponents are stiU 
true to this type, e. g. reor^ vereor^ irascor, coniemplor, 
poetoTy dominor, auguror^ aemulor^. Like the Reflexive 
use of the Greek Middle is Lat. dngor for cingo me, &c. 
Examples of Frequentative Middles are hortor (Frequen- 
tative of O. Lat. honor), meditor (from a lost medor, Gk. 
Iiibofxai,), imitor (from a lost imori cf. imd-go), nitor for 

^ e. g. Liv. Andronicus : quoniam audiui paucis gauisi. 

^ So in the early writers potestur, poieraturj possetur, nequUur, nsquu 
tumj e. g. Lucr. iii. loio : quod tamen ezpleri nulla ratione potestur. 

• Lat. -ari corresponds to Greek -wuv^ e. g. Lat. dominari to Greek 
Tvpawt^tiVf Ho be a tyrant,' * to play the part of a tyrant.' 
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^nivitor (from a root with a Guttural ; cf . nixus^ and see 
ch. X. § 18). 

As in Greek aTrodi^iJrrica)— a Verb of Active form — is 
used as the Passive of airoKTfivo), so in Latin vapulo is 
the Passive of caedo^ to beat, veneo (venum eo) of vendo, 
to sell,/<> of /«tfi(?,to make. The older InLjiere^ was in 
classical Latin changed to suit the form of the ordinary- 
Passive Inf. and became Jieri, much as Plautus uses 
veniri for venire, 

§ 7. Tenses. The Present. The various Tenses of the 
Verb had each their Tense-stem^ formed from the root of 
the Verb by the addition of some suffix or by some other 
modification (e. g. Reduplication, § 10). In addition^ the 
Past Tenses might be distinguished by the Prefix of the 
Augment e-, a Demonstrative Particle signifying ' then,' 
'there;' but in the earliest Greek and Sanscrit literature 
this Particle is often omitted and in Latin there seems 
to be no trace of it. The formation of the Present-stem 
has already been treated in the account of the Latin 
Conjugations. To indicate the idea of present or con- 
tinued Action we have seen that the root of the Verb 
was modified in the First, Second, and Fourth Conju* 
gations by the addition of a YO-suffix; e.g. amd-yd-, 
is the Present-stem of the Verb amare, to love, whence 
1 Sg. Pres. Ind. *amd-yd, which became amo ; so pleo for 
^ple-yo (stem ple-^d-), &c. Third Conjugation Verbs 
show various modes of forming the Present-stem, such as 
( I ) Reduplication, e. g^gigno (stem gi-gnd- ; cf. Gk. yiyvo* 
fxai) from the Root gen-y (2) N-suffix, e. g. ster-n-o from 
the root sler-y U-n-o from the root &i-, or N-infix, e. g. 
jio-n-g-o from the root pag-^ this n disappearing usually 

^ Enniiis in the description of Homer's Metempsychosis has : 
memini me fiere pauom, ^ I remember becoming a peacock.' 
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in the Perfect, &c., e. g. stra-vi, k-vi, pe-pig-i or peg-i. 
A common Third Conjugation type however shows the 
ordin^y form of the root with no addition but the thematic 
vowel (e. g. leg-o from the root leg- ; dico, originally deic-o^ 
from the root deic-). The SKO-suffix gave the notion of 
becomings and so was adapted to the Present Tense, e. g. 
incalesco, I become warm, Perf. incalui (see § 3). 

§ 8. The Imperfect. This Tense belongs to the Present- 
system, being really the Preterite of the Present Tenses. 
Its Preterite sense is given to it in Latin by the addi- 
tion in the First Pers. Sing, of -^bam. The -bam of this 
Tense is really an Auxiliary Verb, a Preterite of the 
I.-Eur. root bheu-, ' to be ' (Lat./w«, O. Lat./«o ; cf. ch. x. 
§ 16), appended to a Verb-stem, e. g. amd-bam^ vide-bam, 
lege-bam, audi-bam (class, audie-bam, remodelled after the 
Third Conjugation, § 5). Eram stands alone in dispens- 
ing with this Auxiliary. It is a Preterite from the root es-, 
'to be/ of the same formation as -batn, from the root bheu-. 

§ 9. Future. Like the -bam of the Imperfect, the 
"bo of the Future conceals an Auxiliary Verb, a Future, 
or rather Subjunctive of the root bheu-, ' to be.^ Erd, 
which corresponds to the Homeric €a>, Att. S (from *€(Ta)), 
is a corresponding Subjunctive from the root es-, ^to be,' 
with that future sense which belonged to the Subjunctive 
in early times (p. 100 «.). This formation of the Future in 
-bo is peculiar to the three Conjugations, which are especi- 
ally the Conjugations of Djerivative Verbs, that is to say 
to the First, Second, and Fourth, e.g. amor-bo, vide-bo, and 
in Early Latin audl-bo, though by the classical period the 
Fourth Conj. Future was remodelled on the pattern 
of the Third Conjugation, audiam like legam (§ 5). This 
so-called Future of the Third and Fourth Conjugations 
is nothing but the Subjunctive (§ 13), the A-Subjunc- 
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tive form being used in the First Person Singular^ the 
E-SubjuDctive forms in the other Persons, €.g. Ugam 
(originally Ugdr-nty ch. ii. § 6), lege-Sy Uge-t (originallj 
lege-ty ch. ii. § 1 6). (On th^e Subjunctive forms see § 1 3.) 

§ 10. Peridot. The completeness with which the 
Verb-system has been preserved in Greek in contrast 
with Latin is nowhere more clearly seen than in t^pie 
Preterite Tenses. While Greek preserves separately 
(1) a Fin^ Aorist, better called the S-Aorist,c.g. i^i^-a 
for *6-§eiK-cr-a, from the root fi^iic-, (a) a Second Aorist, 
better called the Weak-root Aorist, because it shows the 
weak root (ch. x. § la) of the verb, e.g. i-md^ov from irtd-f 
the weak form of the root vfiO--, I.-Eur. bheidh-, (3) a 
Perfect, showing the Reduplicated Verb-root, e. g. ixi^xovay 
we find in Latin all three mixed up together into a 
single Preterite, which we call the Perfect Tense, and 
all driven into the same groove of declension. The 
S-Perfect, which coiresponds to the Greek First Aorist 
e. g. dixi, earlier deix-ei (like l-Seif-a), the true Perfect, 
e.g. memiii'-i (like Gk. /u;€ftov-a), and Perfects like/irfe, 
sMi, which some compare with the Greek Second 
Aorist, are all declined in the same way: dixi, dixistiy 
dixit; memini, memiuisti, meminit ; acidly scidisti, scidit 
On the other hand we have in Latin a type of Preterite 
which is not found in Greek, the V-Perfect, e.g. amd^v-ly 
mon-U'l, audl'V-i, the origin of which is not known. 

The declension too of the Perfect shows traces of hav- 
ing been pieced together from various materials. The 
ending l (older ei) of the First Person Singular is I.-Eur. 
-ai, the ending of the Middle Voice. The Third Sing, 
of the Perfect Middle had the same ending in I.-Eur., 
but in Latin -t (the usual 3 Sg. suffix, § ao) has been 
added to distinguish the Third from the First Person, 
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-^eirt becoming -£^, then -It (ch. iL § 16). The Third 
Person Plural in -r»«^, older -^ont (di. iL § 14), shows 
the same r that appeaxs often in the 3 PL of the I.-Eur. 
Verb. The First Person Plural is an Active form, e.g. 
meminimns (ct Gk. ix€pi6vafi'€v). 

Although the I.-Eur. Perfect had as a rule a Eedupli- 
cated stem, there were a few Unreduplicated Perfects, 
e.g. woid-, the Perfect-stem from the root weid-, *to 
see, know ' (Greek olba represents the Active, Lat. vtdi 
the Middle), sed-, the Perfect-stem from the root sed-, 
' to sit ^ (Lat. gedi). In the second example the raising 
of the root- vowel from S to e seems to take the place of 
Reduplication, parallel to which we find in Latin pepi 
(beside pejjiiffi), legi (root %-), egi (root ag-) and the like. 
But undoubtedly the original Perfect-type had Redu- 
plication, and most apparently Unreduplicated Perfects 
in Latin like tuliy sMi were Reduplicated at an earlier 
period of the language ^ and lost their Reduplication 
first in Compounds under the Early Accent Law (ch. ii. 
§ I a), then by analogy in the Simple Verb also. Re-tetuli 
became ret{e)tuli (hence always spelt with double t) 
with Syncope of e, at-tetuli became atttUi, and so on, 
until at last the use of "tuli in Compounds led to the use 
of tuli in the Simple Verb. Similarly we have cuctfo'ii 
but concurriy incurri, &c. 

The Vowel of the Reduplication Syllable was origin- 
ally S, but owing to the Latin tendency to Assimilation 
(ch. ii. § 15) adapted itself to the vowel of the following 
syllable, e. g. cucurri, momordi. This was the formation 
in vogue at the classical period, but in the earlier litera- 
ture we find cecurriy memordi, &c. ; and even Cicero and 
Caesar seem to have allowed the older forms. 

^ TetuHi is the only foi-m known to Plautus ; cf. 0. Lat. scicidi, 
H 2 
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The shortened fonns of the V- and S-Perfeets, e. g. 
audisti for avdivisti^ dixti for dixisti, are produced by 
two tendencies of the language, (i) the tendency to 
drop V between two vowels, especially between two 
similar vowels, such as i-i (cf . obliscor an old by-form 
of ohliviscor, I forget, m for d vis, * if you please,^ dimis, 
an old by-form of divinus) (ch. ii. § 12), (a) the tendency 
to drop one of two similar neighbouring syllables (cf. 
semodius for *semi-modiuSy idolatria for ^idolo-latriay &c., 
ch. ii. § 1 2). We have dixti for dix-isli, misti for mi^d-- 
sti, where the two syllables are similar, but not, e.g. 
*cepsti for ce-pi-sii, where the two syllables have not 
similarity of sound. 

§ 11. Pluperfect. Like the Imperfect in -bam, and 
Future in -bo, the Pluperfect in -eram is an Auxiliary 
formation, -eram being the Preterite of the root es-, ' to 
be ' (§ 8), which is added to the Perfect-stem, e. g. amdv- 
erairiy monu-eram^ dix-eram^ memin-eram, audlv-eram, 

§ 12. Future-Perfect. This Tense adds to the' 
Perfect-stem the Auxiliary ero (§ 9), as the Pluperfect 
adds eram^ e. g. amdv-ero^ monii-ero, dix-ero, memin-^eroy 
audw-ero. In Early Latin there were forms in -sso, 
which are replaced in classical Latin by Fut.-Perf. forms, 
but which are of an entirely different origin, e.g. amasso. 
They seen! to have been originally Subjunctives of some 
S-tense, like the Greek S-Aorist, and are in fact the 
exact equivalents of Greek Futures like Tinrjaoa, which 
stands for rtjuta(T<rw, and is properly the Subjunctive ^ of 

^ I.e. the Athematic Subjunctive, which had o, c where the 
Thematic had 0;, 17. Thus ritufiaofifv (cf. rdaofuy Subj. in Homer) 
is Athematic, rifjiifaojfjKv Thematic. The I. -Eur. Subj. had often 
a Fut. sense, a feature of the old language which is still retained 
in the Greek of Homer, e. g. Od. xvL 437 ov8* Haaerai ovdk yitnjrou. 
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irCfii^aa. Similarly dixo {cS.,faxo) may be compared with 
Gk. detfo). (On the Optative of this Latin S-Aorist, 
amasfim, &c.^ see § 13.) 

§ 13. Moods. The Subjunctive. As the Latin 
Perfect Tense combines Perfect- and Aorist-forms (§ 10), 
so the Latin Subjunctive Mood includes the relics of 
the Optative along with the genuine Subjunctive forms. 
Optative are all the so-called 'Subjunctives^ in -int. 
They show the Athematic Optative, which properly 
had 'ie- in the Singular, -I- in the Plural (§ 1), a type 
preserved only in Old Latin nem, sies^ siet, mmvSf sitis 
{sient) ; and even that has by the classical period been 
reduced like the rest to the uniform use of the i-forms, 
sim, sis, sit. So edim, edis, edit; velim, veils, velit, and 
in the older language duim, duis, duit. 

Of the two Subjunctive-types, the A-Subjunctive and 
the E- Subjunctive, the former is used by the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Conjugations, e.g. cale-am^ cale-ds, 
cale-at; leg-^am, leg-dSy legat ; atidi-am, audi-ds, audi-at, 
the latter by the First, e. g. am-em, am-eSy am-et. The 
reason for the use of the E-type in the First Conjuga- 
tion is that the A-type must have been confused with 
Pres. Indicative forms, e.g. amds, amat. The E-type 
was also pressed into the service of the Third and after 
its model (§ 5) of the Fourth Conjugation in the capacity 
of a Future Indicative (§12 it,), this type being chosen 
for the sake of distinction from the Pres. Subjunctive ; 
though curiously enough in the First Person Singular 
of the Future, the A-form was used, e.g. legam, leges, 
leget; audiam, audies, audiet. The reason for the re- 
tention of the A-forni in this Person was that this 
single Person had been in use as a Future long before 
the fashion was introduced of dropping the proper 
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Future-tense (§ 9) and using SubjunctiTe-fonns in its 
place. Audiam had establitshed itself in use before audies, 
atidiet replaced audibis, audihit, &c., and though we 
find traces of a tempotary effort at uniformity by the 
substitution of audiem, faciem, See,, the old-established 
form maintained its ground. 

The E-type was adopted by the true Subjunctive of 
snm, if we may infer this from the faet that aem and 
not gam is the Auxiliary used in the formation of the 
Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, e. g. amd-remj 
amd-res^ amd-reiy with r from an older * (ch. x. § 19); 
amavis-semy amavis-sis, amavis^et, FeUem comes from 
^vel-sem (ch. x. § i())y ferrem from ^fer^em (eh. x. § 19). 
But hoimfuo, an obsolete Pres. of which fui is the Per- 
fect, we have ftiam in Old Latin ; cf, Virg. Aen. x. 108 
Tros Rutulusve fuat nullo discrimine habebo. Forem 
seems to stand for ^fuereni^ as Marcipor^ an Old Latin 
slave-name, for ^Marcipuen Edim and ^aniy duim and 
duam are the last examples of the coexistence of rival Op- 
tative and Subjunctive forms in Latin. They illustrate 
how, the Opt. and Subj. having become identical in 
meaning (both edim and edam have the meanings ' Oh that 
I may eat/ ' let me eat/ * [that] I may eat'), one of the 
forms (usually the Optative) was dropped as superfluous. 
The old Optative sense is preserved in the ante-clas- 
sical Optative-forms in "Ssim, e.g. amaasim, which occur 
in early Latin prayers, e. g. Juppiter prohibessis scelus ; 
di mactassint, and the Augural formula : bene sponsis 
beneque uolueris. These forms in -ssim, often called 
Perfect Subjunctives, are the Optative Mood of the 
forms in -ssOy e.g. amasso, mentioned in § 10 ; they are 
better called Precatives. 

§ 14. Imperative. In the 2 Sg. Act. of the Present 
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Imperative the bare sten^ of the Verb was used^ e.g. 

Athematic ei (class. Lat. l) from the root ei-^ to go, 

Thematic le^ from the root %-, to gather. But 

a particle was often added, e.g. -^i in Gk. UOi, fee; 

and so '4od (which became -td, ch. x. § 17) (AbL Sing, 

of the Demonstr. Pronoun stem to», ch. v. § 3) to the 2, 

3 Sg-> e. g. e^-tOy older estod (Gk. Ifr-rw). The addition of 

'M * from that/ * thereupon,' to the. 2 Sg. Pres. Imperat. 

gives it a Future Imperat. sense, e. g. Hor. C. iii. 14. 23 : 

Si per iaYisum mora jamtorvm 
Fiet^ abito,^ 

' if the surly porter detain you, go away/ lit. ' go away 

thereupon.^ Memento is I.-Eur. mem®ntod (Gk. fjL^ixoLTOi). 

The a Plur. of the Future Imperative adds -^ (the 2 Plur.. 

suffix, e. g. abi'te) to the Sing, form, e.g. abito-te^ 

leTj vel (used as a Conjunction, ch. ix, § 3), ^* are 
regularly formed Athematic Imperatives from the roots 
fir- (I.-Eur. bher-), vel- (I.-Eur. wel-), ef*-. Another is 
-do (originally -do, ch. ii. § i6) of ce-do, * give here,' from 
ce-y the Demonstr, Particle (ch. v. § 4) and the root do-, 
*to give' (cf. Gk. 6i.6a», Imperat. of Si-Sw-jut).. The 
genuine Imperat. of dare has been preserved in this 
Compound only, for dd follows the Analogy of the 
First Declension* But die^ due, fac are Thematic 
Imperatives, representing an earlier dice^ duce, face 
(ch. ii. § \2\ and so is em (used as an Interjection, 
ch. ix. § 18), properly the Imperat. of emo^ I take. 
(Cf . Catullus xxvii a : inger mi calices anaariores, instead 
of * ingere mi.') 

§ 16. Infinitive. The I.-Eur. Infinitive was merely 
a Case (usually Dat or Loc. Sg.) of a Verbal Noun. 
Thus Lat. da-n (O. Lat. da-9ei) is Dat. of an S-stem 
like the Noun generi, Dat. of the S-stem genus (ch. xi. 
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§ i8) ; Lat. da-rli (earlier da-^ is Loc. of the same 
stem (on genere^ Loc. used as Abl., see eh. iii. § 8) ; 
similarly esse from the root ea-y to be, dedis-sS, fer-re 
for ^fer-s^ (eh. x. § 19), vel-K for ^vel-se (ibid.). For 
Inf. Pass, of the Third Conjugation we have the Dat. 
not of an S-stem but of a Root-stem (ch. xi. § 19)^ 
e.g. %-l (not leger-i). Thus the Latin Inf. Pass. difEered 
from the Inf. Act. only conventionally, the Dat. case 
being reserved for the one use, the Loc. for the other, 
and had no distinctive Passive suffix. Whether this is 
present in the O. Lat. by-forms legier^ dariety &c, is not 
certain. 

For the Perfect Inf. Passive the Perf . Part. Pass, was 
used with the Auxiliary Verb esae^ e. g. constat id factum 
esse, constat ea facta esse ; for the Fut. Pass, the ist 
Supine with iri. Inf. Pass, of eo, to go, e. g. constat id 
factum iri, constat ea factum iri ^. The Fut. Act., e. g. 
constat id eventurum (esse), is most naturally explained 
as a combination of the Fut. Part. Act. with ease ; though 
its Old Latin indeclinable use, e. g. credo inimicos meos 
dicturum (from a speech of C. Gracchus), has suggested 
the theory that it is a compound of the 2nd Supine in 
•'til with a supposed old Inf. of sum, viz. *erum (from 
*esdm), dicturum for ^dictu-erum being in time made 
personal dicturus, -a, -um (the Fut. Part. Act.) in the 
same way as 0. Lat. ' dicendum est orationem ' changed 
to class. Lat. ^dicenda est oratio^ (§ 18). 

§ 16. The Supines. The First Supine, used after 

* Iri is Impersonal Passive like Virgil's Uur in antiquam silvam 
(§ 6), so that the sentence literally means ' it is agreed that there 
is a going to do these things.' A quotation from a speech of Gate : 
contumdia mihi factum itur, shows the same tendency to make this 
Impersonal Passive personal as produced vita vivitur out of O. Lat. 
vitam vivittfr (§ 6). 
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a Verb of motion, is the Ace. Sg. of a Verbal Noun, 
a TU-stem (eh. xi. § 13), e.g. ire spectatuniy lit. ^to go 
to the seeing/ like ire domum, to go to the house, ire 
Bomamy to go to Borne. 

The Second Supine, used after an Adjective, is the 
Loc. Sg. (ch. iii. § 11) of the same Verbal Noun, e. g. 
a^ilis cursu, nimble in running. This Loc. Sg. in -u of 
U-stems often played the part of a Dat. (cf. curru for 
currui in Virgil) ; and we find the Second Supine used 
not only as a Locative, but as a Dative, e. g. {fabiila) 
lepida memoratuy pleasant for telling, where in the older 
language the Dative proper in ^ni is used, e. g. lepida 
memoratui (Plant.), as well as the Locative, e. g. 
ridicula auditu (Plant.) ^. 

This TU-stem bulks largely in the language of 
Plautus and the older Dramatists, e. g. ohsonatu redeo, 
I return from buying food for dinner, essum vocare, to 
invite to dinner, nuptum dare, to give in marriage. In 
AuL 736 perditnm ire is used almost like perdere : 

Quam6brem ita faceres m^ue meosque p^rditum ires liberos, 

(cf. Bacch, ^6^ mi ires consultum male, * you would go 
and thwart my interests ^). The use of the Accusative 
without a Preposition is common in early Latin in phrases 
like i malam cruceniy go and be hanged (Plant.), suppetias 
ire, to go to help, infilias ire, to deny, exsequias ire, to go 
to a funeral. The Supine use thus arose naturally out 
of the tendencies of the language. Like nuptum dare 
and nuptum ire are venumdare or venundare (vendere) and 
venum ire [venire) ; pessumdare or pessnm dare and pessum 

^ In Plaut Bud. 294 this Loc. plays the part of a Predicative 
Dative : 

Sunt nobis quaestu et cultu, 
^They are our trade and pursuit.' 
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vte^ which may be regarded as sarviyals of the Fkutine 
idiom. 

§ 17. The Participles. The I.-Eur. Participles were 
merely Verbal Adjectives formed with the vdrioas 
suffixes mentioned in ch. xi. Thus for the Perf. Part. 
Pass, the TO-suffix was used to form certain Verbal 
Adjectives which in Latin took the function of Perfect 
Participles Passive (Gk. Q^-rosy Lat. cre-dt-tus, re-pli'twt)^ 
or the NO-suffix (Engl, bound-en 5 cf. Lat. ple-nus 
Adj.). For the Gerundive the YO-suffix was used in 
various I.-Eur. languages, traces in Greek being words 
like fiy-ioy, venerable, ' worthy of veneration ^ from 
fifo/mai, and in Latin^ eximit^, ^worthy of being taken 
out/ from exemo, to take out. 

The Pres. Part. Act. (and all Active Participles, except 
the Perfect) *, took the suffix -gnt- (-5nt-, -nt- ; ch. xi. 
§ i^), e. g. Gk. <f>4p-^v, 'OVTos, JjsA,. fer-ensy -entu. The 
Pres. Part. Middle (or Passive) was formed in .m^n5- 
(-mono-, -mno-; ch. xi. § 12), e.g. Gk. <^€po-/x€2ios, but 
dropped at an early period out of use in Latin ; though 
it is found in the 2 PI. Ind. Pass., e. g. ferimini (sc. 
e^ti^ ; see § 21), and in nouns like alumnus (cf. Gk. 
6 Tp€<l)6fjL€i'o^y see ch. xi. § 6). (On 2 PI. Imper. ferimini^ 
see § 21.) The Put. Part. Act. in -tHrus is probably 
a formation with the suffix -ro- from a TU-stem Verbal 
Noun, e. g. scripturus (stem scripturd-] from the stem 
scriptu- of scriptus, -uSy piclilrus from the stem piclH^ of 
pictiiSy -^*, &c., like Gk. iV^v-poy from t(^x^^^ (Eor 

^ ^egfro^maybe a trace of a Latin O-Ooojugation like Greek 87X^0;. 

^ Its suffix was -w6s-, -us-. Some find traces of a Perf. Part. Act. 
in Latin in words like caM'Ver, papd'ver ; othera in 0. Lat. gnar&res 
Plur., knowing (e. g. Plant. Most. too). Memor is not a Perf. Part., 
but an Adj. derived from a Perf. Part, stem, as Gk. Kfiepayfws 
(Eorip.) is a Noun derived from Kixpaya, 
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another explanation, see § 15.) For a Participle the 
Latin writers, especially the poets, often substituted an 
Adjective, e. g: laeer for laceratn» (lacerum crudeliter 
ora Virg.), and these Adjectives or ^truncated Parti- 
ciplea*^ have to some extent encroached on the Perf. 
Part. Pass, in the Romance languages, e. g. Ital. trovo 
beside trovato, ' found/ (On Verbal Adjectives in -hilUy 
see ch. xi. § la.) 

The close relation between Participles, Adjectives, 
and even Nouns is seen in words like rudeuSy a rope, 
lit. ' rattling ' ; betievolenSy a friend^ used as a Noun by 
Plautus \ It was this close relationship of benevoletu 
and benevoliis^ insciens and insciu^, indi^ens and indigTiSy 
congruens2^r\A congmuSy &c,, which led to a type of Com- 
parison like benevolusy -^entior, -^entisnmns (ch, iv. § 3). 
Very early examples of Pres. Participles used as Nouns 
or Adjectives are dens^ a Pres. Part, of the root ^rf-> to eat, 
and sonSy a Pres. Part, of the root es-y to be, so that dem 
properly means ^ the eater,' son^^y 'being/ ^ truly being,' 
whence ^ truly charged,' * guilty.' (Our ' sooth' is the same 
word.) The Perf. Part. Pass, had the same tendency to 
become an Adjective, e. g. citus, swift, lit. ' bestirred ' ; 
catuSy originally sharp *, from the root co-y to sharpen 
(cf. CQ8y a whetstone), then (metaphorically) (i) piercing, 
of sounds, e. g. cata signa, Enn., ^ the shrill clarions,' 
(2) shrewd, of persons ; IdtuSy O. Lat. atldtus (ch. x. § 19), 
broad, lit. 'extended,' from the root utel-y to spread, 

^ So Engl, friend is properly a Pres. Part. (Goth. frijOnds, 
Moving*). 

* Sma has the ONT-stem, a form of the Stem ci which traces 
occur in Athematic Verbs in Latin like eo,, voibo (etmHs Gen., beside 
iens Nom. ; voluntas beside volens). 

' Varro tells us the word had this meaning in his native 
district. 
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extend. 0£ Past Parts. Pass, as Nouns we have e. g. 
natuSy a son, legatuSj a lieutenant, deputy. When used 
as Adjectives, they sometimes passed into I-stems, the 
favourite form of stem for Adjectives (eh. xi. § 1 2), e. g. 
fortis, O. Lat. forctus, originally P. P. P. of the I.-Eur, 
root dhergh-, ' to establish ' ; in-gens, lit. * unknown ' 
(Engl, uncouth), from the root gen-, to know. When 
used as Nouns the Neuter often appears, e. g. lectuniy 
a bed, teciumy a roof, faturrty destiny, lit. ^ something 
spoken,' from the old phrase fari fatum alicuiy to lay 
a doom or spell on one, and (especially in the case of 
Abstract Nouns) the Feminine, e. g. offensay repulsa. 

The Past Part. Passive took, as a rule, in I.-Eur. the 
weak grade (ch. x. § 1 2) of the Verb-root, e. g. clu-to, 
from cleu'^ to hear (Gk. KXvroSy Lat. in-clutm); Lat. 
duc'tus from duco. The Perfect Ind. Act. has however 
sometimes influenced its vocalism. The same influence 
caused the substitution of -ms for -tuSy the #-form being 
originally and properly confined to Dental Verb-stems, 
e. g. tensMs for ^tend-tvs, usus (older Ussus) for ^uUtuSy 
jlexus for ^jlect-tusy salsus for ^sald-tuSy percuhus for 
*per'C*ldlns from the root celd-y to strike (cf. clddes) (di 
and tt became by the Latin Law of Sound **, ch. x. 
§ 17). But where the Perfect Ind. look * or a?, this 
consonant was given by false analogy to the Part., e. g. 
far%us from farcioy Perf . farsi for ^farc^si ; Jixus from 
JigOy Vexi..fixii tersus from tergo, Perf. tersiy just as the 
analogy of kaesi produced the late form haemru% and 
Kami (P. P. P. haustus) hausurus beside hamtunis. But 
in the earlier literature we have the forms with -tv^y 
e. g. tertus, (So in Plautus puUo for class, pulso^ § 2.) 

§ 18. The Gterund and Gerundive. The Gerun- 
dive (Adj.) in -ndo- has beside it a Gerund (Neut. Noun) 
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in -ndo', which seems to stand to the Gerandive in the 

same relation as an Impersonal to a Personal Yerb^ 

eundum est in antiquam silvam being Impersonal like 

iiur in antiquam silvam. The Adjectival use seems to 

have been the original one ^ In the older Latin writers, 

when this formation is turned into finite form, i. e. 

when a statement is made by means of it, the usual 

method is to employ the Gerund with est governing 

an object, e. g. agitandum est vigilias, imperandum est 

servis, carendum est urbe ; but in the classical Latin the 

Gerund is preferred if the Verb is one which governs 

the Accusative, e. g. agitandae sunt vigiliae, but still as 

before, imperandum est servis, carendum est urbe ; and 

the transition from the impersonal to the personal mode 

of expression, marked by a construction like Plautus' 

nominandi istorum copia (a construction allowed by 

Cicero with a Gen. PI. for the sake of euphony, e. g. 

facultas agrorum condonandi) is like the transition from 

* factum itur contumeliam ' to Cato^s ' contumelia factum 

itur' (§15 n.). 

In the tl^rd and fourth Conjugations we find in 

Early Lat. both -mido- (e. g. agundus) and -enio- (e. g. 

agendus), the latter being selected as the classical form 

(but secundus beside sequendus). This agondo- or agendo^ 

seems to be formed from ^agoMy Ace. Sg. of a Verbal 

Noun, and do-y a Verbal Adj. stem meaning ' giving ^ 

or 'causing.' Similarly luendus stands for Huem-dus 

(cf . Iue8\ curandus stands for ^curam-dus (cf . cura), ruhen- 

dus for ^ruhem-dus (cf. ruhe-fado). The combination of 

^ Curiously enough the construction of the Gerundiye Gen. of 
Purpose, e. g. Tac. Ann, ii. 59 Germanicus Aegyptum proficiscitur 
cognoscendae antiquitatis, occurs not only in the early Latin 
writers, e. g. Lucilius, but also was a usage of the Umbrian 
language, so that its antiquity cannot be denied. 
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Active and Passive sense which is so peculiar a fea- 
ture of the Latin Gerundive forms, e. g, * agitandum 
est vigilias^ Act., and 'agitandae sunt vigiliae ' Pass.^ 
may be explained from the double sense that can 
be attached to an expression like ruborem dare^ (i) ^ 
blush, Neut., (a) to cause to blush, Act. 

With the Gerundive sufiSx are evidently connected 
the suffixes of Adjectives in -btindo^, •cundo-, &c., e. g. 
errabuudm, irdcundus, fdcundu9 (from fan)y rtMcwmduB^ 
roiundu^ The h of the first of these seems to belong to 
the root bheu- of fuiy &e., the c of the second to the 
Diminutive suffix seen in rubi-care, albi-care. See. 

§ 19. The Ferson-endmgs. The I.-Eur. Person- 
endings were slightly difEerent in Primary Tenses (the 
Present Ind., Future Lad., &c.) and in Secondary Tenses 
(the Preterites Ind., the Tenses of the Optative Mood, 
fee). Thus -tl was the 3 Sg. Primary suffix, -t the 3 Sg. 
Secondary suffix of the Active Voice. In the Perfect 
Tense an entirely different set of Endings was in use, 
e. g. -a I Sg. Act., -thS, 2 Sg., &c. ; and in the Lnperative 
the persons were often distinguished by the addition of 
Particles {see § 14). 

In Passive and Deponent Verbs, Latin departs widely 
from the I.-Eur. scheme of Passive or Middle Person- 
endings (contrast Lat. feror, sequor with Gk. if>€po'fxaiy 
tiro-jLtat, ferimury %equ\mur with Gk. <f)€po-fx^6a, kTro-fX€6a), 
Latin, as well as the kindred languages of ancient Italy 
and the Celtic family of languages, uses as the character- 
istic mark of its passive and deponent flexion the letter r 
(cf . Old Irish sSchur i Sg., sech^thar 3 Sg., sechemmar 
I PI., sechetar 3 PI. with Lat. sequor, sequitur, sequimufj 
sequuniur). This r cannot be connected with the Re- 
flexive Pronoim swS- (ch. v. § i) (Lat. se Ace.), seeing 
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that % between vowels does not become r in the Celtic 
languages as in Latin (ch. x. § 19)^ so that Irish sechur 
could not represent a form seqii^se. On the early Im- 
personal use of these r-forms, see § 6. 

4 20. (a) Active. 1 Sg. The Primary suffix of the 
Athematic Conjugation (§ i ) was -ml (e. g. Gk. riOrj-ixi., 
dfiCy I am, for ia-fxi, Lat. sum); in the Thematic the i 
Pers. ended in -0 (e. g. Gk. k^ywy Lat. kffo). The suffix 
in the secondary Tenses of both Conjugations was -m, 
e. g. Gk. 4'<l>tpo'V, for *i(t}^pofiy Lat. eram^ 4tim (an Opta- 
tive, § 13), ama-bam, amaveram, &c. The Latin Perfect 
shows the I.-Eur. Middle ending -ai, e. g. dedi, older dedei, 
vidi older veideL (On -ei from earlier -ai, see ch. ii § 14.) 

2 Sg. -si and -s were the I.-Eur, suffixes (e. g. Gk. 
TWrf'Sy€'4>€pt'S, Hom.Gk.ecr-<3rt; Lat. ^* [earlier *(?**, ch. ii. 
§ 9], offis [earlier *^^, ch. ii. § 14], eras). The Latin 
Perfect shows -sit, older -stei, e. g. dedisti (On the 
Imperative 2 Sg. Act., see § 14.) 

8 Sg. -tl (Primary) and -t (Secondary) were the L-Eur. 
endings (e.g. Gk. ia-TC, TL67]-cn for ridrj-Uy l-<^€p€ for 
*€-<^€pe-r ; Lat. est, off it [earlier ^apet, ch. ii. § 14], erat). 
The Secondary ending often appears in Early Latin 
as d, e. g./eced ^ fecit/ sied ^ sit ' on the Dvenos inscrip- 
tion (ch. L § 3 «.). In the Latin Perfect the ending was 
-eit (class. -U, ch. ii. § 16), being the I.-Eur. Middle 
ending -ai (Lat. -ei) with t added to distinguish it from 
the First Person which likewise ended in -ai (Lat. -ei). 
The long quantity -It is found in Plautus and the older 
writers; and even in Ovid we have it after i in the 
compounds of eo, e.g. interitt, abiit, rediit, (On the 
Imperative 3 Sg. Act., see § 14.) 

1 PluT. In Latin we have in all tenses the ending 
-mos (class, -mus, ch. ii. § 14), while in the other I.-Eur. 
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languages we have a variety of endings, e. g. Att. Gk. 
<^€/oo-fx€z;, i'(f>ipo^fjL€Vy Dor. Gk. (f>ipo'fx€s, l'<\}ipo^p.ts» 

2 Plur. The ending -te of Gk. ^epc-re, €-<^^/:>€-r€, &c., 
appears in Latin only in the Imperative, e.g.fer'te. 
(On the 2 Plur. of the Future Imperative in -totey e.g. 

fertotey see § 14.) Elsewhere it was replaced by -Us 
(older 4eSf ch. ii. § 14), e. g.fer-tis (cf. dedistis). 

3 Pltir. The I.-Eur. suffixes end with -I in Primary 
but not in Secondary Tenses, viz. -onti (-entl, -®ntt, ch. x. 
§ 12) and -5nt (-ent, -®nt). The form tremonti for tremunt 
is quoted from an interesting passage, but one of doubt- 
ful reading, from the Carmen Saliare : 

Oumne (?) tonas, Leucesle, prai tet tremonti, 

^ cum tonas, Leucesie, praetremunt te,' and -ont is often 
found in the early literature and inscriptions, e. g. cosen'- 
tionty ^ consentiunt ' on a Scipio epitaph (ch. iv. § 3 «.). 
The endings of the Perfect, -erunt and -ere (earlier -m) 
are difficult to explain. The Imperative seems to add 
the same particle *tddy as is seen in the 2 and 3 Sg. 
(§ 14), to a 3 PL form, e. g. ferunto for ^feront-tod. 

In Old Latin we find 3 PI. Pres. Ind. forms in -nunt, 
e. g. danunt ^ dant,' nequlnont ^ nequeunt,^ explenunt ^ ex- 
plent,' which have been explained by the theory that 
the 3 PL of the Pres. Ind. had once ended in -«, ^dan, 
*nequmy ^explen, and that these forms were a second time 
provided with a 3 PL suffix, much as Greek 6t, thou art, 
for "^€(71, took a fresh 2 Sg. suffix and became cIs. 

§ 21. (p) Passive (Deponent). 1 Sg. The Italo-Celtic 
ending was -or in the Pres. Ind., e. g. O. Lat. sequor, class. 
sequdr (ch. ii. § 16), O. Ir. sSchur, apparently an addition 
of Passive -r (§ 6) to the Active ending -6 (§ 20). 
Those Tenses and Moods which in Latin formed their 
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I Sg. Act. in -m substitute in the Passive -r for -w, e. g*. 
fera-r Fut. and Subj., fereba-r Impft., except in the 
Perfect group, where a periphrastic form is used, e, g. 
laius sinty latus esseniy not ' tulerir/ ^ tulisser ' ; also latus 
ero, not ^tuleror.' 

2 Sg. The Latin endings are(i) -r^, the same as the 
Imperative 2 Sg., from I.-Eur. -s6 (e. g. Gk. Ittov for lireo 
from €Tr€-(To, Lat. seque-re, p. 31 «.) ; that is the usual form 
in Old Latin and even in Cicero ; (2) -m, which adds to 
this the ending -* of the a Sg. Act., ^sequeri'S becoming 
^equeris (ch. ii. § 14). Some think -re a weakening of 
-rh. But 4* did not become -? in Latin, e. g. militaris. 
Isolated spellings like tribunos militare for militaris on an 
old inscription are not sufficient proofs of this change. 

3 Sg. The Italp-Celtic ending is -tor (e. g. Lat. sequu 
tur from ^^equetdr, O. Ir. sechethar), formed by adding 
Passive -r to the I.-Eur. Secondary ending -t5 (e. g. Gk. 
i'(f>€p€-To). The Imperative changes to -r the -d of the 
Particle -tod, which it appends to its bare stem in the 
Active (§ 14), e. g. f erf or Pass, heside /erto{d) Act. 

1 Plur. The Italo-Celtic ending is -m5r (e. g. Lat. 
sequimur for ^seqndmdr, O. Ir. sechemmar), formed by 
changing to r the s of the Active -mos (§ 20). 

2 Pltir, In Latin the Nom. Plur. of the old Pres. 
Part. Pass, is used with ellipse of estisy e.g. ferinHnl^ 
(Gk. <f>(p6ix€voL, § 17), in the Present Tense and analogical 
formations in the others, e. g. /ereba-mini, fera-miniy 
ferre-mini. The 2 PI. Imper. ferimini may be the same 
with ellipse of e^te^ or an old Infinitive (Gk. f^fpiiitvai) 
used in Imperatival sense. 

3 Pltir. The Italo-Celtic ending is -nt8r (e. g. Lat. 
sequuntur from ^sequdnidr, O. Ir, sechetar), formed by 
adding Passive r to the I.-Eur. Secondary ending -ntS 
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(Gk. i'-t^ipo-vro). (Cf. Gk. c/i-irAij-rro with Lat. im- 
ple-ntur). In the Imperative the d of the particle -tod 
appended in the 3 PI. Act, (§ ao) is changed to -r, 
e. g. ferufUor Pass, beside j^%rtt«^(?(rf) Act 

§ 22. Scheme of the Latin Ferson-endings. 

Singular. Plural. 

Active. 

I. Ind. 
{t) (Athematic Pri- -mis, class.-nit2«, e. g. swnuat legi- 



mtu; eramusj legebamiu. 



'iSs, class. -Hsj e.g. esHSy legiHs; 
erati9, legebatis. 



I Pers. • 

mary), e. g. sum. 
•d (Thematic Primary), 

e. g. lego. 
•m (Secondary), e. g. 
eratih legebam, 
a Pers. -«(t) (Prim.), e. g. e» for 
' *e8'8(i), legis from 
*legea-{i). 
'8 (Sec.)« e. g. eras, legeibas. 
3 Pers. -t{i) (Prim.),e. g. est, legit -rUit) (Prim.), e.g. sunt, legunt 
from *legSt{i), from legSnti. 

't (Sec), e. g. eras, legebat. -nt (Sec), e.g. erantf legebant, (But 

see ch. x. § 17.) 

II. Imperat. 
z Pers. (the Subjunctiye is used), (the Subjunctiye is used), e. g. 



e. g. legam, 
a Pers. Pres. (the Verb-stem is 

used\ e.g. es (Athem.), 

lege (Them.\ 
* Put.' (adds tO(d)' ' there- 

upon '), e. g. es-to, Ugito 

from ^Uge-tod. 
3 Pers. (same as a Pers. ' Put.'). 



legamus. 
-fif, e.g. c»-fo; 
legi-te, 

'tStSy e. g. es-tole, legi-tate. 



-fUd from -fUSid), e. g. sunto, 
legurUo. 



Passive and Middle. 

LInd. 
I Pers. -dr (Act. -0), chiss. -dr, -mSr, class. -mtZr, e. g. legimur, 

e. g. legor. 
-r (Act. -m), e. g. legebar. 
a Pers. (1) -r« from -s6, e. g. 
• Ugere. 

(a) -rU (-rJ with added 
-9), e. g. legeris. 
3 Pen. 'tSr, class. -tHr, e.g. legiiwr. 



(Nom. PI. Masc. of Pres. Part. 
Pass, is used), e. g. legimini. 



•fUSr, class. -nHtr, e. g. Uguntur. 
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n. Imperat. 

I Pers. (the Subjunctiye is used), (the Subjunctive is used), e. g. 

e. g. legar, legamur. 

a Pers. -rS from -s6, e. g. legere, (the Nom. Plur. Masc. of the 

Pres. Part. Pass.), e. g. legimini, 
3 Pers. -»r, class, -tor, e. g. legitor, -rUSTj class, -ntdry e. g, leguntor. 

§ 23. Some Irregular Verbs. 

The irregularity of many verbs consists in their use of 
different roots for different tenses. The Substantive 
Verb shows the root ES- in some tenses, the root BHEU- 
in others, e. g. Perf./«i; and the heteroclite conjugation 
of verbs like ' to be/ ^ to go,' seems to date from the I.- 
Eur, period. Other Latin examples Sbre/to (for */wto, from 
bhw-, a weakened form of the root bheu-) ankif actus sum ; 
ferio and jsercussi ; fero and tuli (from the root of iollo^ 
Gk. r€T\avai) ; folio (for ^tol-no) and sustuli (Compound 
with Prep, suhy subs) ; vescor and pastus sum ; arguor and 
convictus sum ; reminiscor and recordatus sum ; medeor and 
medicatus sum ; surgo differs from surrexi and surrectus 
in being syncopated (cf . j)orgo and porngo) ; vis beside 
volo comes from a root vei-y which had the same mean- 
ing as the root vel-, to wish, (On vel-^ e. g. velim, and 
vol'y e. g. voloy see ch, ii. § 8.) 

Other verbs, classed as Irregular, are the Defective 
Verbs : coepi^ the Present of which, coepioj is found in 
O. Lat., e. g. neque ego lites coepio. Plant., and is a com- 
pound of cum and apio, to fasten, whence apiscor and 
aptus; inquam, perhaps a Sub j. -Put., ^ I will say,' from 
the root seq*-', to speak (cf. O. Lat. inseque or insece^\ 
other parts of which are Pres. Ind, inquis, inquity in- 
quiunt and Imper. inque (Plant.) ; aiOy for ^ahio from the 

^ Ennius' translation of ''Avtpa /loi ivv€W€, Movaa was : inseque 
(insece), Musa, uirum. 

I % 
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root agh-, 'to say/ and infit are other Defective Verbs of 
kindred meaning to inqiiam. (Cf . our Defect. Vb. ' quoth/) 
The irregularity of verbs like sjim, eo, volo, &c., con- 
sists, as we have seen (§ i) in their having belonged to 
the Athematic Conjugation (hence i PI. mmuSy volumus 
with a not K), of which there are not so many remains in 
Latin as in Greek (e. g. all the Greek verbs in -fxt are 
athematic). Edo, to eat, is thematic in i Sg. Pres. Ind. 
id'O, but athematic in the other persons, which often 
show a by-form ed-, e. g. essem Impft. Subj. for ^edsem, 
esse Inf. for *ed'Se, Fero has been attracted into the 
Athematic Conj.^j^r-* 2 S>g.,fer-t 3 Bg.^ferrem Impft. 
Subj. for ^fer-semyferre Inf. for ^fer-scyfer Imper. Bo 
(root DO-, in weak form Lat. da-) was originally athematic 
and must have been declined *dom{i) *dd'S, ^do-t, *dd-moSy 
^dd'teSy dant (cf. Gk. StSco/mi, 8f6o/utf r, and cf. ch. x. § la) ; 
but the a of ddmus^ dMiSy &c., has caused its partial trans- 
ference to the First Conjugation type. (On ce-d^^ Imperat., 
see § 14.) It was confused with another -do^ meaning 
' to place' or 'put' (root DHE-, Gk. r^-^i/-/jit), to which 
belong the Compounds condo^ * to put together/ subdo, * to 
put under/ &c., and which must have been declined ^con- 
de-m(i), ^con-de-s, *con-de-t, *con'dd-mos, ^cojida^tes, &c. 
Here the I to which & was reduced in the unaccented 
syllable (ch. ii. § 14), con-d^-mris, con-dt-tis, &c., caused 
the transference of condo^ subdo, &c., to the Third Con- 
jugation type. I.-Eur. dh when initial became/ in Latin 
(ch. X. § 1 7), so that the simple verb would be ^fe-m{i\ 
^fe-Sy with Plur. ^fa-moSy &c. A derivative from this is 
JUc^iOy with the c of which we may compare the k of Gk. 
€'dr,K'a. Sto was another Athematic Verb (root STA-, Gk. 
toTTj/mi for *rTif-o-Td-pii, PI. t-ard-ixtv), with an original decle- 
sion, *std'm{i)y sfd^s, std-ty ^std-moSy ^Ma-teSy sian% but in 
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a verb of this kind the transference to the First Conju- 
gation was easy. Sto bad in Early Latin tbe transitive 
sense of Gk. taTrjfjLL, e. g. med Mano statody * set me (as 
an offering) to Manus ' (the Good Deity ; of. Manes, im^ 
manisy lit. ^not good^) on the Dvenos inser. (eh. i. § i «.), 
but in class. Lat. this sense was given to the transitive 
form n-sto (Gk. toT»?/it for *tj t-ord-fit), which appears as 
a Third Conj. Verb. 

Compounds of these Athematic Verbs are possum, 
ndloy mdlo. Possum is found in the older writers in its 
uncompounded form potis sum and pate siim, e. g. potis est 
Lucr. i. 45a, potesse i. 665. Fate is properly the Neuter 
of potis, e. g. pote est (class, potest), ^ it is possible/ but 
the Masc. (and Fern.) and Neut. forms are used of any 
gender and of any number, e. g. potis est, * it is possible ' 
Ter. P/iorm. 379 ; credo equidem potis esse te, scelus Plant, 
Possum stands for pote-sum (on the Syncope of-^ see ch. ii. 
§ 1 2), possim for pote-sim, &c. ; and possem, posse (for 
potessem, potesse) have followed their analogy. Mdlo, a 
contraction of mdvolo (Plant.), comes similarly from mage 
(a by-form of magis, which was wrongly treated as an 
Adj. magis with Neut. mage) united into a word-group 
(ch. ii. § T i) with volo ; and nolo from the Negative n^- and 
vUo. ^Mdg(eyvolo became mavvolo, written mdvolo ; *n^- 
volo (O. Lat. n^-vis, nS-volt) became *nlivolo (ch. x. § 4) and 
with loss of V between vowels (ch. ii. § 1 2) ndlo. The 
Imperat. noil may be due to the use of noils (Opt.) in 
Imperatival sense, the -s being dropped to suit the type 
of the Imperative 2 Sg. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ADVERBS. 

§ 1. Origin of Latin Adverbs. I,-Eur. Adverbs were 
for the most part cases of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pro- 
nouns. The cases most frequently found in Latin are 
the Accusative (cf. Gk. irpoTepov Ace. Sg. Neut., fiaKpav 
Ace. Sg. Pem., Kpv(t)a Ace. PI. Neut.), the Ablative (or In- 
strumental ? cf. Gk. &\\rjy \a0pd)j and Locative (cf. Gk. 
oXkoij ivaipLaiT€Cy hovrC). Often we find Latin Adverbs 
retaining case-forms which have become obsolete in 
the ordinary declension. Thus -im, the original form of 
the Ace. Sg. ending of I-stems (ch. iii. § 8), which in 
classical Latin was replaced by the -em of Consonant- 
stems (e. g. partem from the stem jaarU-y like militem 
from the stem milit), is retained in Adverbs like partint, 
and in the Adverbial Accusatives of Verbal Noun I-stems. 
Examples of these are : raptim from an old *raptis ^, -w 
Gen. (Verbal Noun of rapio), sensim from *sensis (Verbal 
Noun of ^entio), uni-versim from ^versis (Verbal Noun of 
verto). Again nox^ an old equivalent of noctuy seems to 
be an early by-form of noctia Gen. ; -e (older -ed\ the 
suflGlx by which Adverbs derived from Adjective O-stems 
are formed in Latin, is an Abl. Sg. suffix (parallel with 
-5, earlier -od, ch. iii. § 6), which has been reserved for 
Adverbs alone. The Adverbial suffix -tus (I.-Eur. -t8s) of 

^ These old Verbal Nouns in -tis, -^is became obsolete and were 
unplaced by lON-stems, rapHo^ -onis Gen., isensiOy 'onis Gen., versio, 
-onis Gen. (ch. xi. § la). 
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fundl-tus^ divim-tus, &c., is in some I.-Eur. languages 
used to form the Abl. case of Nouns. 

The Adverbs derived from Pronouns, e. g. ibi, illinc 
(i. e. illim with the Particle -^e, ch. v. § 4), are not easily- 
referred to their proper cases, owing to our ignorance of 
the full number of the case-suffixes used in the I.-Eur. 
declension of the Pronoun (cf . ch. v. § 4). 

Often an independent word has been relegated to the 
function of an Adverbial suffix. Thus versus and versum 
(older vor8u9y vorsuniy ch. x. § 8), the Nom. and Ace. Sg. 
of the Perf . Part. Pass, of verto, appear in qudqudversus 
(-«»), aliovorsum (contracted aliorsum, ch. ii. § la), retro- 
vormm (contracted retrdr%um^ retromm), rurgus {-m) for 
rever^us {-m), Tenus of hdctenns^ aliqudtenu^^ &c., is the 
Ace. Sg., used adverbially, of the old neuter noun tenuity 
a stretching (ch. xi. § 1 8), used by Plautus in the sense 
of a string or snare (ch. viii. § 39). In the Romance 
languages mentey Abl. of mens, is the chief Adverbial 
suffix, and is often added to already formed Adverbs, 
e. g. Ital. quasimente. 

Adverbs like aliovorsum, aliquatetius are thus really 
composed of two independent words alio vorsum^ aliqtui 
temis. Other examples of Adverbial word-groups are (i) 
Prep, and Noun : ad-fatinty sufficiently, lit. ' to weariness ' 
{c:i.fatlgo)y ad~m8dum^ de-mio for de novo (ch. ii. § 14), 
f^/j^fQjrnm se, an old by-form of sine (ch. viii. § 36) and 
^olo^ I'Uco from in and sloco (old form of loco^ ch. x. § 1 9) ; 
(2) Verb and Verb : l-Hcet, sci-licety vide-licet ; (3) Conj. 
and Verb dum-taxat (ch. v, § 7 ».), &c. 

The Comparative Degree of the Adverbs derived from 
Adjectives is in Latin, as in Greek, expressed by the 
Ace. Sg. Neut. of the Comparative of the Adjective, 
e.g. j»^«*, longitia (Gk. ao<li<iT€pov) ; the Superlative by the 
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old Abl. Sg. in -e (older -H) of the Superl. of the Adj., 
e.g.pessime, longissime (in Greek by the Ace. PI. Neut., e.g. 
ao(i><aTaTa). Adjectives (and Participles) of the Second 
Declension (0-stems) form their Adverbs in -urn (Ace. 
Sg. Neut.), -e (Abl. Sg.) or -o (Abl. Sg.) ; Adjectives of 
the Third Declension^ in -ter (Nom. Sg. Masc, § 2), e. g. 
multum^ amice, suiito, breviter ; but in the earlier litera- 
ture Adverbs in -ter from 0-stem Adjectives are common, 
e. g. amieifer. Cicero in his earlier writings used humu- 
niter, but finally discarded it for humane, 

§ 2. Nominative Adverb forms. The Nom. Sg. 
Masc. of an Adjective might become an Adverb by being 
used without reference to number or gender. Just as 
poti%^ M. P., able (Gk. -TroVts, a master), became crystal- 
lized, so to speak, when used with e%%e^ — -poti9 suMypotis es, 
potis est iUe^potis est illucl(ch. vi. § 23), so rursus (reversus) 
gradually passed into an Adverb when it came to be used, 
not merely in phrases like rursus eOy rursus is, rursus it ille^ 
but also in rursus it ilia, rursus ennt illi. In the earlier 
literature rursum (Ace. Sg. Neut.) competes with rursus^ 
prdrsum (pro-vorsum) with prorsus, sursus (suh-versus) with 
sursumy demus (oi,, Gk .■ ..ir^ov) with demumy &c. ; but by 
the classical period one of the rival forms generally has 
the monopoly, e. g. rursus yprorsuSy sursumy demum. Such 
Latin Nom. Adverb forms end in (i) -s, e. g. rursTiSy and 
other compounds of versus ; deincepSy in O. Lat. declined, 
deincipis Gen., deincipi Dat., &c., like prineeps ; eminus and 
cdmminus (ch. ii. § 10), compounds of manus, as Gk. 
avTox^Lp oi x^^P } intrlnsecuSy extrmsecus, &c., compounds 
of an old Adj. secus, following (cf . secundus), (a) -r. This 
is a very numerous class, comprising all the Adverbs 
in -ter, e. g. breviter. These are Nominatives Singular of 
a formation with the suflix -tSrS- (ch, xi. § 8), which in 
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Greek often assumed a Comparative sense (e. g. fipaxv- 
T€pos, shorter), but not always, e. g. b^^irepos, on the 
right, not ^ more on the right.* Thus breviter corresponds 
exactly in formation to Gk. fipaxvTfpos, as a^er to Gk. 
aypos (ch. iii. § 6). The i before ter belonged properly 
to Adverbs from I-stem or O-stem Adjectives (e. g. brevi- 
ter from ^drevis, stem brevi-, huwaniter for ^humavS-ter^ 
ch. ii. § 14, beside auddc-ter from avdax, stem auddc-)^ 
but has been extended to Cons.-stem Adjectives too, e. g. 
faUaciter from fallax, NT-stems have -ntery e. g. i/e?^^- 
menteTy impudentety by Dissimilation, for -nti-ter (ch. ii. 
§ 1 2). On simulter from ^simli-teryfaculter from ^facli-tery 
see ch. ii. § 12. Another example of an Adverb in -r is 
nuper, Nom. Sg. Masc, of an Adj. nupero-y for ^novi-pero^y 
from ^orw* and j»flr<?. The Adj. is used by Plautus 
CapL 718 : 

Bec^ns captum hominem, nuperum, nouicium, 
* A man just captured, newly acquired, a newcomer.' 
§ 3. Accusative Adverb forms. The Adverbial use of 
the Accusative Case was a great feature of I.-Eur. syntax. 
In Homer, for example, we find that h^^vov^ fiapvy &c., are 
the usual Adverb forms, not fietrwy, ^apims. Irf Latin we 
have (1) Ace. Sg. Neut. of Adj. in -um, e. g. commodum 
(beside commode) ; plerumque from an old Adj. plerus ^, 
connected with plmua, full ; aununty and other compounds 
of versum (see § 2); a few Superlatives like minimum 
(usually minime), potisdmum ; in -e, e. g. facile , an old 
form of which was facul{(Ai. ii. § 12), used by Lucilius 
in his description of the Roman patricians : 

Peccare inpune rati sunt 

Posse, et nobilitate facul propellere iniquos, 
dmul (older semul)y the Ace. Sg. Neut of nmUis ; impune 

^ E. g. Pacuyius : peri^re Danai, pl^ra pars pessum datast, ^ the 
Danal are lost, the greater part gone down.' 
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from impunis (in ^n^poena, ch. xi. § 12), but I-stem Adjs. 
as a rule formed their Adverbs in -itery the formation 
in -e being reserved for poetry, e. g. dulce ridentem, . . . 
dulce loquentem, Hor. (a) Ace. Sg. Pern, of Adj. in -am, 
e. g. perp^raniy falsely, wrongly [ i^.yiamY from perpirm 
{per ^ixAparo), with the same sense oiper as in perjuruSy 
swearing falsely (Gk. irdpa of TsapaKOTtnay I forge money, 
&c.) (ch. viii. § 36). (3) Ace. PI. Pem. in -as, e. g. alias 
(sc. vices). The Ace. PL «Neut., e. g. torva tueri, is 
almost confined to poetry. (4) Ace. Sg. of Noun, in -tim, 
e. g. praesertim from serOy lit. ' in the front row ^ ; tolutim, 
at a trot (connected with i^<>/fo) ; passim trorapando; siaiimy 
at once, lit. ^ standing,' ^ on the spot ^ (like ilicOy § i) ; 
and many in -dtim derived from Nouns, e. g. guttatimy 
in drops, from guttay gradatim from gradus. The Nouns 
in -^2> have, as has been mentioned, become obsolete, being 
replaced by forms in --iioy e. g. statio. But the Nouns 
remain from which other Ace. Sg. Adverbs are derived, 
e. g. viceniy maximam partenty id genus (cf . Gk. xiipiVy Ace. 
Sg. of x^9^^\ Virile secus (e. g. trecenti occisi sunt virile 
secus, ^ three hundred were killed of the male sex ') is 
Ace. Sg. Adverbs in -f&riam, indicating division, e.g. 
M-fariarriy quadri-fariam are Ace. Sg. Pem. of Adjs. in 
-farius (cf. Gk. '<f>daios from -c^arios, e. g.*7pt^a(rios). 

§ 4. Abl. and Iiocative Adverb forms. Prom O- 
Stem Adjs. we have AbL Adverb forms in (i) -5, older 
-edy e. g. facillimey which is written on the S. C. Bacch. 
FACiLVMED; this is the usual formation of Superlative 
Adverbs; t;^^^ (t;a/wf^ Plant ),/<fr»2^, Superl. of /<?r^; (%) 
-5, older 'Ody e. g. certo (beside certe\ vero (beside vere). 
(On ciii^y modoy heniy male, see ch. ii. § 16.) From 0-Stem 
Nouns we have, e. g. vulgo (from vulgm)yprincipio. The 
Third Declension *Abl.' (originally a Consonant-stem 
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Locative, ch. iii. § 8) in -e appears \xl forte y sponte, qpere of 
magn^pere (for magno ^pere)^ tantdpere^ &c., temere, lit. 
' in the dark/ from a lost Neuter temus, -erisy darkness. 
The Abl. PI. in -is is seen in gratis {gratiis Plant.), for 
nothing, lit. ' for mere thanks ' (of. Ter. si non pretio, at 
gratiis) ; foris, outside, lit. ^ at the doors * trom/oray a door 
(G k. Ovpa)y used with verbs of rest, e. g. /oris manere, while 
/oras, the Ace. PI., is used in a phrase like foras exire^ to 
go outside. Of Abl. Sg. Fem. in -& examples are eddem 
(sc. opera\ at the same time, dextera (sc. parte)y on the 
right, recta (sc. via), directly, extra, supra, contra. The * 
Abl. Sg. Neut of the last is seen in contro-versia. cL^Aaa/-^^ 

§ 5. Pronominal Adverbs. These show various 
suflBxes : (i) -bi (older -bet) with locative sense, e. g. iii, 
ubi (on iM, ubi see ch. ii. § 16) ; (2) -I (older ~ei), the 
Locative 0-stem suffix, e.g. O. Lat. illi^ isti, there, 
which in classical Latin always have the particle -ce 
appended (ch. v. § 4), ilH-c, istl-c; (3) -6 ('^^^^^ -^/f), t^^ , 

^^^..JlU. Sg. Neut., to indicate motion to (originally route V^l./*^^^ 
or direction), e. g. eo, quo, isto, alio, porro. O. Lat. hoc, 
istoc, illoc are probably Ace. Sg. Neut., for class. Lat. 
hue, istuc, illuc points to -^ with short 0, but with c 
doubled in pronunciation (eh. v. § 3) ; (4) -a (older -ad), 
th e^ Abl. Sg. Fe m., to indicate direction, manner, &c., 
e. g. qua, ea,praeter'ea ; (5) -im, to indicate motion from, 
e.g. illim, istim, which in class. Lat. always append p 
the particle -ce, illinc, istinc (cf. Ainc, dekinc) ; (6) -nile, ^^r 
with similar sense, in unde, inde; this inde is shortened ^ 1 

by Syncope of the final vowel (ch. ii. § 1 2) to -m in the 
Compounds proin, dein, exin, &c. Other endings like 
-dam of quondam (of. quidam, ch. v. § 7), -dem of quMem, 
tandem, with the sense of ' exactly,* ^ precisely ' in ibi-dem, 
tantl-dem (cf. idem for is-dem, ch. v. § 3, and is demum). 
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-tern of \temy -ta for ^ia^ are apparently ease-forms of 
pronominal stems (of. eh. v. § 3)^ as -quam of unquam^ 
usquam (cf. quisquam^ eh. v. § 7) appears to be Jfivc Sgf. ■ — 
Fern, of the stem quo- (ch. v. § 6). Saltim, lit. ' by a 
leap/ Ace. Sg. of an old Verbal Noun *saUis from salio 
(§ 3)> became in class. Lat. saltern on the analogy of 
autem, ^fem, &c. 

§ 6. Adverbial Word-groups. Other examples are : 
(i) in -^per, parum-per, from paruniy Ace. Sg. Neut. of 
parus, little, a by-form of parvus^ and the Preposition per ; 
sem-per from **?;» * one,' Ace. Sg. Neut. (Gk. & for sem) 
and the same Preposition ^ ; so paulis-per^ tantis-per, 
aliquantiS'per, and in O. Lat. topper, immediately (for 
^tod'per, (On tod, Gk. to(6), Acc. Sg. Neut. of Demonstr. 
stem t5-, see ch.. v. § 3.) (On nuper^ see § 3.) 

From ob-viam was formed the Adj. obvim, as from 
se-dulo (of. *^ rfwfo «?«/<? on an old Agrarian Law), the 
Adj. sedulus . Like obviam (and inler^vias with t/'ia* 
Acc. PI.) is ob-iter, a word regarded with suspicion by 
purists, though the Emperor Augustus gave it his 
sanction, and reproved Tiberius for using per viam 
instead. Ilicet, scilicet^ videlicet have in the earlier 
writers the construction of ire licet, scire licet, videre 
licet 2, e.g. Plautus Capt. 469 : j^Ar^ ^\ '. ^ * i/;;^ 

llicet paraslticae arti m^umam mal^m crucem, ^ ^^i {"W^^jiJ^ 
^ The profession of diner-out may go hang itself on the highest 
\ possible gallows/ 

Lucretius i. aio: 

Esse videlicet in terris primordia rerum. 

\ * The Adj. sempitemua stands for *8empertemiM as praesHgiae for 

A praestrigiM (cK UTS "5)7"^^ — ■" ~" ^^ 

• So also/ortoww, an S-Aorist Imperative (ch. vi. § la) of a lost 
verb fortare from fortis (like <nffirmare from Jirmus) meaning *to 
V / assert.* Cf. Plaut. Asin, 36 te foi-tasse dicere, * perhaps you say.' 
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Virgil revived the use of Uicety but gave it curiously the 
sense of ilicOy e.g. Aen. xi. 468 : 

Ilicet in muros tota dlscurritur urbe. 
A Preposition with a Noun (or Adj.) appears also in 
in-cassuniy in vain, lit. ^ into the empty ^ (cf . cassa ntix 
Plant.) j im-primis and cum-primis. Actutum is merely 
acta, lit. 'on the act/ followed by tm 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 1. History of Iiatin Prepositions. Prepositions 
are Adverbs, which came to be specially used in con- 
nexion with certain cases of the Noun or in composition 
with a Verb. In the early stage of I. -Eur. languages 
the cases alone were suflScient to indicate the sense, but 
as the force of the Case-suffixes became weakened, or as 
the necessity for clearer definition was more recognized, 
the Case-suffix was strengthened by the addition of 
an Adverb. Thus ire monte might mean * to go out of 
the mountain ^ or ' to go down from the mountain.^ To 
indicate the first sense, the Adverb ex was uspd, ire 
monte ex ; to indicate the second, the Adverb dey ire 
monte de ; ex-ire monte y de-ire monte. Those Adverbs 
which, owing to their meaning, are most frequently 
associated with particular cases of Nouns, or are used 
in composition with Verbs, are called Prepositions ; and 
the process, by which Latin Adverbs became Preposi- 
tions, may be seen in operation at various periods of the 
language. Thus contra^ which has hardly passed the 
Adverb stage with Plautus and Terence, is a Preposition 
in classical Latin and governs an Accusative Case; 
coram is not a Preposition till Cicero's time ; nmul in 
Augustan poetry and Silver Age prose; retro not till 
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Late Latin (e.g. vade retro me, *get thee behind me'). 
It is customary now in writing Latin to write the Prepo- 
sition and the Verb in one word, e.g. exire, but not 
the Preposition and the Noun, e.g. ex monte, although 
the Romans usually wrote exmonie, &c., and always pro- 
nounced the Prep, and Noun as one word-group (ch. ii. 
§11). This close union of the Preposition with its 
Verb and Noun led at an early time to the syncope of 
the final short syllable of a Preposition, e.g. ind^gredior 
became ^ind-gredior^ a form confused with ift-gredior (cf. 
O. Lat. induperator and class, imjperator). 

In the later stages of a language the use of Preposi- 
tions increases. more and more. In Latin this culmin- 
ated in the loss of Case-suffixes, and the use of Preposi- 
tions in their place, as we see in the Romance languages 
(cf . Pr. ' je vais k Rome ' with Lat. ' vado Romam '). As 
early as the first cent, a.d., a grammarian points out 
that in manus aqua is the phrase in vog^e instead of the 
older aqtia manibm. New distinctions of prepositional 
meaning were expressed by compounding Prepositions 
with one another, e.g. de-ex, de-^ub, ab-ante (Fr. avant), 
just as I.-Eur. Prepositions often had a Particle appended 
to define their meaning. Such Particles were (i) s(S), 
Gk. -(7€ (e.g. Gk. 5v//, ^f, Lat. ai*, ex, sus-) ; {2) -d(S), Gk. 
do/xoi^-5€ (e. g. Lat. prod-eOy O. Lat. postid, antid) ; (3) 
-n(S) (e. g. Germ, vo-n, Lat. pone for *pos-ne). They are 
related to the Pronominal stems mentioned in ch. v. § 3. 

In the earlier stage of every language the Prepositions 
must have been used with great elasticity, sometimes 
vrith one case, sometimes with another, the fixing 
down of Prepositions to a particular case being a late 
feature. Thus in potedatem esse instead of in potestate 
esse is a usage of archaic Latin. Their position too 
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varied m course of time. In I.-Eur. the Preposition 

seems to have preceded the Y erb^ but to have followed the 

Noun, while between the Prep, and the Verb a Particle or 

V. Enclitic Pronoun might be inserted (cf. O. Lat. an li-d'eo^ ^ 

^J^\yfub vos placOy the archaic phrase for supplico vos retained 

L/j * r^^in Eatin prayers, ob vos sacro for obsecro vos). In 

* ^ classical Latin a Preposition, especially a monosyllabic 

Preposition,, precedes the Noun (hence ^ Pre-position '), 

except in particular circumstances (e. g. metu in magno)^ 

but in the older literature often follows it, just as our 

• in here ^ was earlier ^ here-in/ 

§ 2. Iiist of Iiatin Prepositions. 

(i) Ab, from, is I.-Eur. ftp (Engl, of, off), a curtailed 

r I J form of &p5 (Gk. aTro), of which another_cuiJiailment 

/ ^ was p5 {ljaX.p6'SitMSy pmo for pd's(t)nOy O. Lat.jD^-/«irww, 

a wash-basin, po-lire). The form ap* appears in ajo^-ezia, — - 
and was no doubt the pronunciation of the word before 
an initial jo, ^, c^ &c., e. g. ab templo ; ab is due to the 
same Latin preference of final -i to-/) as substituted ob 
for op (see below). The form abs (pronounced and often 
\ 1 written apSy ch. ii. § lo), in which the Preposition is 
> augmented by the Particle -s(e) (Gk. 5v//), is used in Com- 
position before t, c, e. g. abs-trahoy abs-condo^ while before 
p it is, by a law of Latin phonetics (ch. x. § 20), reduced 
to «, e. g. as-porto for ^aps-porio, as-pello for ^aps-pello ; it 
appears also in the O. Lat. phrase absque me (te, &c.) essei 
' ' (foref), equivalent to 'si sine me esset,^ where que (ch. 
1 ix. § 2) seems almost to. have the sense of 'if ' (cf. O. 
' Engl. ' an ' for ' and ^); at a later period absque me, &c., 
was used without the verb, and absque came to take the 
sense of sine^ without. A may be another form otabsse of 
ex, e. g.d-mitto for ammitlo, ab-mitto, as e-mitlo for *emmitfo, 
ex-miUo (ch. x. § 20). Ati- of au-fugio, au-^ero, however, 
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represents an entirely different I.-Eur. Preposition &wS, 
which was brought into requisition in these Compounds 
before an initial/^ to avoid confusion with the Com- 
pounds of ad, e.g. affero. A curious Preposition of, 
used in Cicero's time occasionally in account-books, 
with the name of the person from whom money had 
been received, may be a mere (Greek ?) trick of writing, 
with the symbol P (the Greek Digamma) employed to 
denote the «- or w-sound. 

§ 3. (2) Ad, at, to, I.-Eur. &d (Engl, at) is a different X 
word from the Conjunction at, I.-Eur. &t, though often 1 
confused with it in Roman spelling. On the old form 
ar, e. g. arfuemnty arvorsum, due to the phonetic change 
of dio an r-sound before/, t?, see ch. ii. § 8. 

§ 4. (3) Ambl-9 around, on each side, I.-Eur. ambhl 
(Gk. afx(f}C)f a Locative of the same stem as I.-Eur. ambho, 
* both ' (Gk. i/ut0a), Lat. ambo), appears in Latin com- 
pounds in the form am- before a consonant, e.g. am^ 
plectoTy am-icio for am-jido (see ch. ii. § 1 3). This must 
.be distinguished from an-, a curtailment of I.-Eur. &nS,, 
^ on ' (Gk. ttva, Engl, on) in an-heluSy an-quiro, an-tennae, ^ 
'^n-te»tan. d^^::}^ 

§ 6. (4) Antd, before, I.-Eur. anti (Gk. Arrt, opposite, -, r . 
instead of; Engl, an-swer), a Locative Sing, of some '" -^ ^o 
stem connected with Lat. antes, rows (Engl, end) of /u^t^'^ c, 
which Gk, &vTa, opposite (cf . Si^rryr), is another case. In i* ^ 
anti-stes, the I of I.-Eur. antT, not being final, does not . \ x-. t 
sink to i (ch. ii. § 14 «.). r -v 

§ 6. (5) Apud, which is also spelt aput, seems to be 
the I.-Eur. Preposition JLpo (of which Lat. ab is a cur- / ^ 
tailment), augmented by the Particle d(S) or t(l), and 
must have been originally ^apod or ^apot (cf . Dor. ttota). 

§ 7. (6) Ciroum, around, the Adverbial Ace. Sg. of 
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drcm (6k. KpUos^ a ring)^ is the older form. In class. 
Lat. a by-form circa appears^ first found in Cicero, a 
f ormatioi^ on the type of supra, extra, &c. (ch. vii. § 4), 
which was originally employed with verbs like esse owing 
to a feeling that drcum was suitable only for verbs of 
motion, e.g. legates circum civitates mitterey ^to send 
ambassadors a tour of the states/ ire circum urbem, ^ to 
go a circuit of the city.^ Circitery an adverbial formation 
like breviter (ch. vii. § 2), came to be restricted to the 
logical sense of ' about/ ^ almost/ e. g. Plant, loca haec 
circiter, 'hereabout.' The form drco appears in the Ad- 
verb id-circo, as circa in quO'circa, also with logical sense. 

§ 8. (7) Cifly oitra, on this side, are formed from the 
I.-Eur. pronominal root kl-, * this ^ (Gk. -ki of ovkL, itoWAki^ 
Engl, he), exactly as their opposites uls, ultra, on that side, 
from the I.-Eur. pronominal root 61-, ' that ' (ch. v. § 3), 
the first by the addition of the particle s(6), the second (an 
Abl. Sg. Pem.) with the suffix -tero- (ch. xi. § 8). The 
Adv. citro (Abl. Sg. Neut.) corresponds to citra as ultra 
(e. g. ultro citroque) to ultra, 

§ 9. (8) Clam, an Adverbial Ace. Sg. Fern, from 
the root k6l-, ' to hide ' (Lat. celo, occulo, &c., ch. vi. § 2), 
had in O. Lat. a by-form dam-de, whence was formed 
the Adj. clandestinus. It governs the Aec. (not the Abl.), 
and has in the Comedians another, Apparently) a Dimi- 
nutive form, clanculumy e. g. Ter. clanculum patres. 

§ 10. (9) Ciun, older com (a form still retained in 
Com positio n, e.g. com-es, a companion), is I.-Eur. kom. 
(On the change of d'tou in Latin, see ch. ii. § 4, and on 
the loss of -m in co-eo, &c., ch. ii. § 3.) 

§ 11. (10) Contra^ fbrmed from com, cum with the 
suffix -t(e)ro- (ch. xi. § 8), is in the earlier literature 
conirdy e. g. Enn. : 
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quia pater aut cognatu' uolet nos contr& tueri ? 
* What father or kinsman will care to look us in the face ? * 

^^ -^^c. PL Neut., but in class. Lat. contra like citrd a a 
(ifEl. SgTI'emrV see above). The Ab L Sg. N eut. contrd- ^^^^^ 
appears in cofitro-versia, - 

§12. (11) Coram, in presence of, is an Adverbial 
Ace. S^. j' em. of an Adj. ^corus, compounded of cum and 
OS, Gen. oriSj the face. 

§ 18. (1 2) De, down from, concerning, is an Abl. Sg. ^ X 

form like Adverbs in -e (ch. vii. § 4). U'-'f^ /T , i *'" -^ c^AAy\ , 

§ 14. (13) Dis-9 apart, comes from an unaccented ^ 
by-form of the root dwo-, dwi-, ^ two,' wanting the w 
(cf. ch. V. § 1 fin. on swS and s6). With the w the same 
formation expressed the Numeral Adverb, dwls (Lat. 
bis, ch. iv. § 5). Before a vowel dis- becomes, by the 
phonetic law of Latin, dir-^ (ch. x. §19), e.g. dtrAmo^ 
and before voiced consonants dl- (ch. x. § 19), e.g. 
di-moveo, 

§ 16. (14) £rg&, erg5. Erga, originally local (e.g. 
Plant, quae erga aedem sesed habet, ^ the woman who J ^ 

lives opposite the temple'), may represent an e *rega, ' ^ 
like e regione^ opposite, and ergo an e *r^g0y lit. ' from 
the direction/ then ' on account of ' (cf . Germ, wegen, ; 
originally ^ von Wegen '). Erga is not restricted in the / 
earlier literature to the expression of friendly feeling, / 
e. g. Plant. : 

ne mdlus item erga m^ sit, ut erga ilium fuit. 

<^ § 16. (15) Ex, out of, I.-Eur. eks (Gk. ^f ), adds to 

> . a Preposition 6k the ParticlejsS^ In Latin compounds it 

r.^^ ^ften appears before the letter/in the form ec- (cf . Gk. €k) 

^v^sy fin MSS., e.g. ecfatus. Before voiced consonants it was 

v^ ^, e.g. e-miitOy e-lego (like tela for ^tex-la^ ch. x. § 20). 
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§ 17. (i6) Extra is formed from ex as contra from 
cum^ com, 

§ 18. (17) In, older <?«, is I.-Eur. 611 (Gk. er, Engl, 
in). The same form is used in Latin and other lan- 
guages with the two senses (i) in, (2) into, but in 
Greek the second is distinguished by the addition of the 
particle se, lv%^ Att d%. The O. Lat, Preposition endo^ 
inSu (I.-Eur. endo ; cf . Gk. iifbov), when reduced by 
Syncope to ind- (ch. ii. § 12), e.g. ind{u)-ffredior, ind{uy 
j^eratoTy was confused with in, e. g. in-grediofy im-peratoTy 
and so dropt out of use. Thus Terence uses in-audio 
only, though Plautus still retains ind^audio, 

§ 19. (18) Infra is an Abl, Sg. Pern, like extra, 
connected with the Adj. inferus, 

§ 20. (19) Inter, between, is formed from in by the 
addition of the suffix -tero- (ch. xi. § 8). 

§ 21. (20) Intra is an Ab l. Sg. jPe m. of the same 
formation as inter, while intro is an Abl. Sg. Neut. (cf. 
"ultra and ultro), and intu% has the Adverbial ending -tos 
(ch. vii. §1). Intus wavers between an Adverb and a 
Preposition in such a phrase as Virgil's tali intus iemplo, 
^ in such temple within,' or ^within such temple.' 

§ 22. (21) Juxta, first used as a Preposition by 
Caesar, is Abl^^^g^em. of a stem juxto^, connected 
with jungo anH meaning "^ adjoining.^ 

§ 23. (22) Ob, I.-Eur. 6p(l) (Gk. oTn-o-Oev), appar- 
ently a 'variety (ch. x. § 12) of gpi (Gk. cVt), often 
retains its -p in Latin spelling in Compounds like 
op'tineo, op-erio (see ch. ii. § 10). In classical Latin 
it has the sense of ^ before ' (e. g. oh oculos ponere, to 
describe), or ^ on account of,' but in the earlier literature 
also of ^ around,^* to,' ' near,' &c. ^ '. u. ; f - 

§ 24. (23) P&lam, like its opposite, clam, an Ace. 
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S g!> Fei n, of some stem connected with jpa/ar i, to 
wander, be dispersed abroad. It is not found as a Pre- 
position till the Augustan Age. 

§ 26. (24) FdnSs (governing the Ace, usually of a ' 
person) is a suffixless Locative (ch. iii. § 8) of penu8 * 
-orisy from the root pen- ofpenitus, pene-tro, 

§ 26. (25) Per, through, connected with I.-Eur. 
pSro, ^ I transport, bring or pass through ' (cf . Gk. TT€Cpco, 
Lat, eX'perior), corresponds to Gk. irepC in its intensive 
sense (e. g. per-lon^ffus, Gk. TT€pt~fxriKr)s) ; to Gk. Tia/jd in its 
sense of wrong or injury (e, g. per-jurus, jper-do, per- 
fidus ; Gk. irap'Ofxvvfiiy Trapa-Paiva)), these two Gk. 
Prepositions being really different cases of the same 
root per-, as are also Lat. pr^d, pr-ae. "J y 

§ 27. (26) Fosty O. Lat. posfe, for ^pos-tt, often ^^ 
J became in Compounds through loss of t (ch. x. § %o) L 
/ poB ; e. g. posquam was according to some Grammarians '' ^^^^-C 
I the proper spelling in Virg. Aen, iii. i ; po-merium for AF^" / 
I pos(t)'moeri7tm. With addition of the suffix -«^(§ i) it ^M. 

* becomes pone, 

§ 28. (27) FraOy before, is a Dative formation from 
the root per- (see above). Praesenit has the old sense 
of * being in command ' (cf . prae-fectus, prae-poaitus) in 
the inscription on the Columna Rostrata, praesented ^ 
dictatored olorom ' praesente dictatore illorum.^ 

§ 29. (28) Fraeter, past, except, is formed from the 
preceding by means of the suffix -tSr6- like the Adverbs 
breviter^ &c. (ch. vii. § 2). 

§ 30. (29) Fro is I.-Eur. pro (Gk. Trpo, irpa)-^, early). 
It retains in class. Lat. the short vowel before j^, e.g. pro- 
fimcor^ pro-fundo (but pro-ficio); but in the early 
literature prS- is much more frequent than it is in the 
classical period ; the AA.], pro-bus (cf . super-bus ^ Gk. v-mp- 
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•' / ^v)}s) preserves this form. In prodest^ prodire^ pro is 
augmented by the parti cle -de (§ i)^ ^^ 

§ 31. (30) Frocul is formed from pro by the KO- 
suffix (ch. xi. § 11), and some L-saffix. 

§ 32. (31) Prope adds to pro the particle -pe. For 
Superl. proxime we should expect ^prop-jtSs -ime (ch. iv. 

§ 33. (3^ Propter, near, on account of, is formed 
from prope by means of the suffix -tero-, as praeter from 
prae^ circiier from circum. 

§ 34. (33) R6-, back, has a by-form red-, with the 
addition of the particle -dS (§ i), which in class. Lat. 
remains in red-eo, &c., but isT)efore a consonant discarded 
for re- in reduco (O. Lat. red-duco), &c. From re- was 
formed the Adverb retro, like in-tro, cirtro^ ul-trd. 

§ 36. (34) Seoundnm, according to^ close behind, 
is the Adverbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of secundum, following ^ 
(ch. vi. § 18). In plebeian Latin sectis (Nom. Sg. Masc. ^ 
of an Adj. -stem seco-, 'following*) was used for secundum. 
The Adverb secus of phrgse^ like secus aecidit, non secus 
aique (Comp. sequins) haS. Jbeen referred to this Preposi- 
tion on the theory that it originally meant ' following 
but coming short of/ ' less/ 

§ 36. (35) SinS for ^sene, from s(w)S-, the Reflexive 
Pronoun-stem (ch. v. § 1) and the particle -ng (§ i). In 
Early Latin there was another Preposition with the 
sense of ' without/ sed^ later se (ch. ii. § 9), an Abl. form 
of the same Pronoun ; e. g. se dolo, without guile ^^ence 
'•J the Adv. sedulo, ch. vii § 6)^ se fraude esto 'let it 
j be ^^thout hurt,' * it shall De free from penalty/ 
are phrases of common occurrence in Laws of the 
Republic. 

§ 87. {^6) Sub is I.-Eur. up5 (Gk. v-no for vz6) with 
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a prefixed particle *. ' Suh-ter and mh-tus are formed 
from sub as in-ter and in-ttis from f». j~» 

§ 38. (37) Super is I.-Eur. tlpSr (Gk. vTrep iorvTtip) ^^ 
with a prefixed particle *. Super-ne adds the. particle -ne ^ 
(§ 1 ). 6'w/?ra is an Abl. S^. Fem. (ch. vii. § 4), "V 

§ 39. (38) Tdniis is Adverbial Ace. Sg. of a Neuter 
S-stem tenu9, -^fis, derived from the root ten-y to stretch, 
and meaning in old Latin 'a cord/ e.g. Plant, 
pend^bit hodie pulcre ; ita intendi tenus. 

PrO'tenuSy protinm, a Compound of this Preposition, had 
the sense of (i) * forward/ * onward' (of space or time), 
e. g. en ipse capellas Protenus aeger ago, Virg. ; sic vives 
protinus Hor. ; (2) without interval of space, e. g. Virg. 
A. iii. 416 : 

cum protinus utraque tellus Una foret, 

of the traditional connection of the Italian and Sicilian 
shores; (3) without interval of time, forthwith (its usual 
sense). 

§ 40. (39) Trans is connected with the Verb 
cs^hiAra/rp^ pfinp^-ir qrp. Q n the chan gg^of trans-^mitto to 
tras-mittOy tid-mitto^ see ch. ii. § 3 ; ch. x. § 20. 

§ 41. (40) Ultra is derived from uU as c\tra from 
d(*. This uh shows the root ol- of the Pronotin z7fe, 
O. Lat. olle (ch. v. § 5) with the particle -se (§ i). 

§ 42. (41) Usque is formed from the I.-Eur. Prep. 
iitTjJInglr""trrrf^'fn the same way as absque ^ix^^tcT^, 
Its Prepositional use, e.g. usque radices, is due to a cur- 
\ tailment of the proper phrase usque ady much as in Attic 
/\ Greek iy (for m dij came to be used as a Preposition, 
C \e.g. is Tov pacriKia livai. 

(4a) Versus (see ch. vii. § 1). 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 1. Origin of the Coiij unctions. As Prepositions are 
hardly separable from Adverbs of Locality, so Conjunc- 
tions are closely connected with Pronominal Adverbs. 
These Pronominal Adverbs, as we have seen (ch. vii. § 5), 
are not always capable of being referred to their proper 
case form (e. g. ibt, Mbl\ owing to our imperfect know- 
ledge of the declension of the I.-Eur. Pronoun. Nor is 
it easy to find their cognates in the various T.-Eur. 
languages; so rapidly does the meaning of a Conjunction 
alter. Thus Latin eniniy which in the older literature is 
a particle of asseveration, ' indeed/ had by the classical 
period appropriated the sense of * f or ^ ; and in French 
pas (Lat. jpassus) and point (Lat. punctum) have acquired 
a negative sense from their use in the phrases 'ne . . . pas/ 
* ne . . . point.' A feature of I.-Eur. Conjunctions is 
their tendency to append other Conjunctions or con- 
junctive Particles (e.g. ins in Greek may append hri, irep, 
&c., is brj, &aTt^p) ; and this habit puts another obstacle 
in the way of identifying cognate Conjunctions in 
different languages, for in one language they may appear 
extended by one particle, in another language by another. 
The exact form of these conjunctive Particles is also 
a difficult thing to ascertain; we often see parallel stems 
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in -0, -i, -a, &c., (e.g. q'^o-, q^e-, q^i-, q^u^are all 
various forms of the Relative and Interrogative Pronoun- 
stem, eh. V. § 6 ; -te and -ti appear in Gk. av-re, l-rt), 
and parallel forms with long and with short vowel 
(e.g. Lat, ne- and ne-^ the Negative Particle) ; and the 
tendency was always present to adapt the ending of one 
i C^ Conjunction to the ending of another Conjunction of 
•J ^^ similar meaning (e.g. Lat. saltern for aaltim, adapted to 
^; i< au-tem^ i-tem). It is therefore best to designate these 
jj conjunctive Particles according to their consonants, and 
in tracing the origin of the Latin Conjunctions to 
mention such Pronouns (or pronominal Particles) as (i) 
the T-pronoun of Lat. tarn, i-tem, u-t(i), Gk. av-r^, i-Ti,ft^ / /* 
"(a}ttieD-£ronoun of Lat. dum, ibi-dem, Gk. brj, 5e, o-56,^'HJp 
(3) the DH-pronoun of Gk. Iv-Oa, (5) t he^ P-pron oTm^oQ^^^^^ <t 
Lat. quip'pe, nem^pe, (5) the N-pronoun of Lat. num, 
nam, nem-pe, quis-nam. 

§ 2. (i) Conjunctive. — Que, et, atque, ac, quoque, 
etiam. — Que, I.-Eur. q'^e (Gk. tc), apparently the bare 
stem of the Relative q^o- q^e- (ch. v. § 6), is in Latin, 
as it was in I.-Eur., an enclitic appended to the first 
word of the sentence. Through Syncope, to which 
final -^ was always liable in Latin (ch. ii. § 12), it 
became -c in ac for *atc (at-que), &c., and probably often 
had this sound before an initial consonant in the rapid 
utterance of every-day life. I.-Eur. -q^h gave a relative 
and indefinite sense to Pronouns (e.g. Hom. 09 re), and 
so in Early Latin, though in the classical period the 
fuller ending -cunque was preferred; e.g. quem^qne 
Plant, for quem-cnnque in Mil. 156 : quemque in tegulis 
Videritis alienum; so quis-que, each (ch. v. § 7). This 
"Cunque^ -cumque (O. Lat. ^guomque) seems to be nothing 
but cum-quey 'whenever' (Hor, C, i. 321. 15 mihi cumque 
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salve Rite voeanti), like qriando-que. In O. Lat. atque 
often signifies ' forthwith,' e. g. Plant. ilasL 1050 : 

qu6niam conuoc^ui, atque iUi me ^x senatu s^gregant, 

and Virgil nses the word sometimes in this archaic sense, 
e.g. Georg. i. 201 : 

Non aliter quam qui adverso yix flumine lembum 

remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit, 

atque ilium in praeceps prono rapit alveus amni. 



^ue has some part of the Pronoun-stem q^o-, q^e-, 
as its first element. Et is the I.-Eur. Adverb Stl (Gk. In, 
further), used in Latin, as in Gothic (i}>, * and'), for the 
copula. In etiam, et is associated with the AAYerh jam, 
now, the j (y) becoming the vowel i by the Latin 
phonetic law in the middle of a word, as in medium from 
I.-Eur. mSdhySs (Gk. /ui€o(^)o9) (ch. x. § 13). 

§ 8. (2) Difiounctive. — Ve, aut, vel, sive, seu. 
— F^ is l.-Eur. wS (Hom. Gk. fi'{F)€), a particle which had 
also the sense of *as,' Mike* (e.g. Lat. ce-u, § 10). Aut is 
compounded of I.-Eur. au (Gk. a2l, again, Engl, eke from 
Goth, au-k [quasi aS-yt]), and the T-pronoun (§ i). 
Fel is the old 2 Sg. Pres. Imperative of volo, I wish 
(ch. vi. § 14), and means literally 'choose/ as Germ. 
1 . wohl (e. g. Homer, wohl der grosste Dichter, ' Homerus 
I vel summus poeta') was originally Imper. of woUen. 

Sive is compounded of si, older ^ei (§ 13), and -ve. Before 
'Uy the curtailed or sjmcopated form of -ve (as -c of 
-que, 'U of Interrogative -ne), the ^i-diphthong was by 
the Latin phonetic law reduced to e, as in deus from 
dei(u)u9 (ch. x. § 13). 

§ 4. (3) Adversative. — At, ast, sed, autem, atqui, 
tamen, cetemm, varum, vero. — At is the I.-Eur. 
Abverb ^tl, * back,' * from,' used in Latin, as in Gothic 
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(aj7-j7an, ' but '), as a Conjunction. A»t, found in old laws 

with the sense 'if further/ e.g. : 

si parentem puer uerberet, ast olle plorassit, puer diuis parentum 
sacer esto, 

had originally the sense of * further' merely, being «^ 
> ^ad'gfi, a derivative from the Preposition ad like post{^) ^ 
J from the Preposition po (ch. viii. §§ 2, 27). It came i 

to be used exclusively in conditional sentences and so 

acquired the notion of *if further' and even of 'if/ e.g. 

in the curious law of the XII Tables which refers to the 

use of gold in dentistry : 

Neue aurum addito, at cui auro denies iuncti escunt, ast im cum 

illo sepeliet uretue, se fraude esto. 
* No gold shall men put in a tomb ; but, when the deceased has 

his teeth fastened with gold, if they bury or burn him with 

that gold, it shall not be a punishable offence.' 

The Augustan poets revived the use of the word, as a 
substitute for al, where the metre required a long 
syllable; and in the second cent. a. d. it passed into " / 
prose. Sed^ in early Latin jiedum^ is aj3ompound of^!^ ^ > 1 . 
s(w)g,"Gthe Reflexive Pronoun stem (ch. v. § i) with the ^'i^ 
particle dum. With its loss of -urn compare non 
for noenum (§ 17). Autem adds the particle -tern 
(cf. %4em) to the I.-Eur. Adverb au (Gk. aS, Engl, 
eke from au-k, p. 138), which is probably identical . . '^ ( ^ 
with the Preposition au- of au-fero^ au-fngio (ch. viii. ' 

§ 2). Atqul adds to the Conjunction at the particle quiy 
so often used by the early Dramatists as a mere 
particle of emphasis (e. g. Hercle qui, utinam qui, 
ut qui Plant.), apparently either the (A.bl^ Loc, or 
Instr. Sg. of the Relative. Tamen, however, 'none the 
less,' is clearly related to taniy so, * equally much,' which ' . 
was in the early literature used in the sense of fawm 
(cf. class, tam-^tn and tamen-etsi), Ceterum is the ad- 
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verbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of the stem cetero- (Nom. PI. 
ceferi), from ce- the lengthened form of the Pron. stem c^- 
(ch. V. § 4), as cetera in such a line as Virg. A. ix. 656 : 
cetera parce puer bello, * for the rest — you are a boy — 
deal sparingly with war/ is an adverbial Ace. PL Neut. 
Verum is similarly an adverbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of verus^ 
true, and vera an adverbial Abl.^tjlnstr.?) Sg. Neut. of 
the same. I 

§ 6. (4) Limitative and Corrective. — Quidem, 
immo. — Quidem shows the stem of the Indefinite Pro- 
noun quis (ch. V. § 6) with the particle dem (ch. v. § 3). 
Immo is perhaps ^in-mo, * in magis^frpm *md an old 
Comparative, ' more".' 

§ 6. (5) Explanatory. — Enim, nam, namque, 

quippe, nempe. — Enim is in O. Lat. an asseverative 

particle merely (cf. class, enim-vero), a usage imitated by 

Virgil, e. g. A. viii. 84 : 

Quam pius Aeneas tibi enim, tibi, maxima Juno, 
mactat sacra ferens. 

It comes from an I.-Eur. Pronoun stem eno-, 'this^' 
* that.* Nam, Ace. Sg. Fem. of no-, another form of this 
stem, is often used in O. Lat. in questions, e.g. quid 
cerussa opus nam ? ' why, what is the use of paint ? ' 
Plant, (cf. quisnam, and in O. Lat. poetry quianam, 
' why ?;' cf. Virg. A, v. 13, x. 6), whithout that definite 
\ sense of ' for/ ^ because ' to which the word is restricted 
* in the classical literature (but cf . jiti^jiam). Quippe 
fo r qul-m . adds the particle pe (§ i) to the Loc. Instr. 
Sg. of the Pronoun. Nempe adds the same particle to 
a form ^nemy which is the same case-form of the N-Pro- 
noun as -tern is of the T-Pronoun (ch. v. § 3). 

§ 7. (6) Conclusive. — Ergo, itaque, igitur. — Igitur 
had in O. Lat. the sense of turn as in the first law 
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of the XII Tab. : si in ius uocat^ ni it, antestamino, 
igitur em capito (ch, v. § 5). On ergo, see ch. viii. 

§ 15. 

§ 8. (7) Optative. — XJt, utinam. — Uty in wishes, e. g. : 

Juppiter ut Danaum omne genus pereat, yJL J* 
is the Conjunction uty that (older ui\y eh. ii. § i%)y '^^^''*'^/ 
with suppression of the iSea ^ I wish ' or * do thou grant/ K^T^ 
In utinam the final % of ut{^) is retained (so in ne- 
uti-quam, pronounced as a trisyllable withPthe first two 
syllables short), and nam has its older sense of a strength- 
ening particle l^^^^^HJ^^^Sjr-^ 

§9. (8) Interrogative. Ne, nonne» num, utrum, 

an, anne, cur, quare. — In class. Latin -«^ is the general 
interrogative particle, while nonne is limited to questions 
which expect an affirmative, num to those which expect 
a negative answer. This distinction is unknown to 
Plautus, who uses nonne hardly at all {-ne being used 
instead), and numy numquis without a negative sense 



o ccasion ally. It is easy to see how these meanings 
came to "be attached to nonne, 'is . . . not,' and num, 
' now/ e. g. nonne haec iia sunt ?, * is not this the case ? ' ; 
num haec iia sunt ?, ' now is this the case ? ' (with em- 
phasis on the woi-d ' is '). 

-Ne is I.-Eur. ne. Num is the I.-Eur. num, * now ' 
(Gk. vvv ; cf . nunc for num-c(e), ch. v. § 4). Utrum is 
the Adverbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of uter (ch. vi. § 8), like 
Gk. TTOTfpov. An is the same as Gk* av * in that case.' 
Cur (O. Lat. qudr) is I.-Eur. q'^or, related to Engl, 
'where,' and is quite unconnected with qud-re (cf. cui 
rei Plant., quam-ob-rem), 

§ 10. (9) Comparative. — Ut, uti, quasi, ceu, quam. 
— On nty see § 8. Quasi, ' as if,' comes from qua Neut. PI. 
' as ' and si, Ceu, which is restricted to the Epic and 
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Lyric Poets and a few Silver Age prose writers, is 
compounded of the Pronoun stem ko-, kS- (ch. v. § 4) 
and the particle -wS, * as, like ' (§ 3), and stands for 
*c<?-re (cf . ce-teri), Quam is Ace. Sg. Fern, of the Relative, 
as tarn of the Demonsfeitive^ The Two words are com- 
bined in tanqnam. 

§ 11. (10) Temporal. — Qaum, quando, dum, doneCy 

ut, ubi. — (QiUMy O. Lat. quom, is an Adverbial Ace. Sg. 

Neut. of the Relative. Qnando is Ace. Sg. Fem. of the r^ 

Relative with the I.-Eur. Preposition d5, ^to^' so that V 

quam-do will mean ' to what ' (time). In Plautus quando 

is mainly temporal, though by Terence's time it is 

mainly causal, as quaiidoquidem is at all periods of the 

^* literature. Duniy which is often a mere asseverative 

^ -r particle, e. g. age dum (Gk. &y€ 5?}), quidum, how so ?, 

%\frmumdumy first of all, is an Ace. Sg. of the Pronoun 

.."^ ^^'* stem do- as turn of to-, quum of q'^o-. Gk. hi] is another 

\ ^ ^ case-form of the same stem. The temporal sense is 

* T- clearly seen in non-dum, etiam-dum, infer-dum. Donee is 

; in O. Lat. donicum, which is compounded of ^do-ne (the 

, ' V * Prep, do, to, and the N-pronoun, §1) and cum, when, 

1«^ and meant ' to when,' ' till when ' (cf. quo-ad). Donicumf 

i was wrongly apprehended as donec-cum instead of done-l 

cum and so with omission of cum became donee. Do7iique 

of Lucretius (ii. 11 16), &c., adds to ^ddue the particle 

-quCy ' ever ' (cf. quando, when, quandoque^ whenever; also 

df-ni-que). TJl from u-fi (cf. uti-tiam) adds to the Relative 

stem q'^u- (ch. v. § 6) the Particle or case-suffix -tl (§ i). 

On ubi see ch. vii. § 5. 

; § 12. (11) Causal. — Quum, quoniamy quody quia, 

quippe. — On quum see § 1 1. Quoniam is a compound of 

quum (quom) and jam, the j {y) becoming by the law of 

Latin phonetics vocalic in the middle of a sentence (ch. 
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X. § 13). Its oldest sense is temporal, ^when now' 
(with Pres. Ind., the Pres. tense being required by the 
jam), e. g. Plant. Trin. i j a : 

Quoniam hinc iturust ipsus in Seleuciam, 
znihi c6nmendauit uirginem ; 

and it is possible to trace its gradual development from 
a temporal to a causal sense in the course of Latin 
Literature. Quod is Ace. Sg. Neut. of the Relative 
0-stem (ch. v. § 6), used like Homeric 6 in such a line 
as Od. i. 3821 : 

TLr}\ifmxov 0aijfjui(ov b BapadKiw dy6p€V€. 

In Plautus it is always, or almost always, subject or ^^ 
object of a relative sentence, e. g. CapL 586 : ^4 * ^^"^""^ 

fiUum tuum qu6d redimere se ait, id ne utiquam mihi placet. S y^^^ I 

Quid is an Ace. PI. Neut. of the Relative I-stem (ch. v. 
§ 6)y and has the same double meaning as quod, (i) 
that, (a) because. On quippe see § 6. 

13. (12) Conditional. — Si, nisi, ni, sin, sive, seu, 
modo, dummodo. — Si, O. Lat. 9ei, is a Loc. Sg. of the 
Pronoun stem so-, seen in Lat. ip-sey ipsa (ch. v. § 3). 
Sic, so, is the same word with the enclitic -c^e) appended 
(ch. V. § 4). Mst is a compound of the Negative ne 
(§ 1 7) with si, and means literally ^ not if \ M, I.-Eur. 
nei, perhaps the Negative ne with the deictic particle -i 
of Gk. ovToa-l, Sec, had originally the sense of non or ne, 
as in quid-iii, quippi-ni, and still retains this sense in 
Virgil's line : niteneant cursus [A. iii. 686). It came 
however to acquire the sense of nisi from its use in such 
phrases as si in ius uocat, ni it XII Tab., * if he summons 
him (and) he does not go ; ' id ni fit, pignus dato Plant., 
^ lay me a wager in the event of that not happening,' 
lit. ^ that does not happen, lay me a wager.^ Sin is a 
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t compound of si and w^, not the Negative nCy for the 

i^ 1 negative sense of *i», ' if not/ is hardly attached to the 

X I word in the time of Plautus, but the Demonstr. suffix 

/ seen in alioquin beside alioqni, &c. (§ 15). On slve and 

' seu see ch. ii. § 12. MMo is the adverbial Abl, jflnstr. ?) 

Sg. of moduSy measure, limit (cf. Hor. quis desiderio sit 

pudor aut modus?), ^ only/ dum-modoy * while only/ 

A common sense of the word is the temporal sense, 

* only a little while ago ^/ 

§ 14. (13) Concessive. — Etsi, quamquam, quamvis, 
licet. — The formation of all these words is evident : et-si^ 

* even if/ quam-quam (reduplicated), quam-vis, ' how you 
wish ' (like quantum-vis, * however much you wish/ or 
quam-Ubety 'how you please'), licety Mt is allowed/ 
' granted.^ 

§ 16. (14) Final. — Ut, quo, quominus, quin, ne, neve, 
neu, nedum. — On t^^see § 11. Quo \^ the j^JaJ^TInstr. ?) 
Sg. Neut. of the Relative, used with comparatives, quo 
facilius like eofacilius. Quominus a/iAs to quo the Com- 
parative minus, 'less/ used in a negative sense (cf. 
/ minime, * by no means/ parum sciens, ' ignorant '). 
7r Q^^n as a F in g.1 Conjunction, is composed of qui, how 

(Abl. ?, Loo?/ Instr. ?) and the Negative Particle fie. 

\f In some instances it representsjw(Nom. Sg. Masc.) 
w with Negative ne, e. g. nemo fuit quin sciret (qui ne- 
sciret) ; and the same form was extended to sentences 
like nulla mulier fuit quin sciret, just as poHs Masc. 
Sg. is universalized in the phrase potis est and used 
with Neuter or Plural Subjects (ch. vi. § 23). Quin 
in affirmations, e.g. hercle quin reijte dicis. Plant, is 

^ This was emphasized in the Praenestine dialect by the addition 
of tarn (tarn modo, inquit Praenestinus, * e'en now, as Praenestine 
folk say/ Plant. Trin. 609). 
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merely the Adverb qui of hercle qui, &c, (§ 4) with the 
Demonstrative suffix-«^ (so atquin and atqui, alioquin 
and alioquiy ceteroquin and ceteroqui), Quin in commands, 
originally with Ind. (and so usually in Plautus), e. g. quin 
dieis ?, then by ' eonstnictio ad sensum ' with Imper. (so 
usually in Terence), e. g. quin die, is the Adverb qui 
with the <I©terrogafiv^ Particle -ne, '*^how not?', 
^ why not ? *. Quin in a sentence like Plant. Trin, 360 : 

quin comedit qu6d fuit, quod n6n fiiit ? • /^. J I'-f^l'*^'^'^ 
i. e. * eumne dicis qui comedit ? ' &c., is qui Nom. Sg. with 
the same particle (cf . Mil, 1 3 quemne ego seruaui ? ^ you 
mean the man whose life I saved ? '). Ne is I.-Eur. ne, 
a variety of I. -Eur. nS (§ 1). Neve adds to this the 
enclitic -t% *or/ which in neu is reduced by Syncope 
(ch. ii. § I a). For nedum (especially used by Livy, also 
by Cicero, but rarely by the other authors) ne alone is 
occasionally found. An early instance of the word, 
which is not employed by Plautus, is Ter. Haut. 454 : 

satrapa ai siet — i ^ /^ 

am^toT, numquam sufferre eius sumptus queat ; -fx^ \^C *^ 

nedum tu possis^ 

lit. 'ne(dum) tu te posse credas, dico satrapam non 
posse,' or ^satrapa non potest, nondum tu potes,' with 
which we may compare Plaut. Amph, 330 : 

ulz incedo in^nis, ne ire p6sse cum onere existumes. 

Neflum is related to ne, as vixdum to vix, nondum to non ; 
cf . Liv. xxiv. 4. I puerum vixdum libertatem, nedum 
dominationem modice laturum. 

§ 16. (i 5) Asseverative Particles. — Ne (nae), -ne. — 
Ne is the better spelling, though there may have been 
a by-form nae (older *nai)y as the cognate Greek word 
irq had a by-form vai (cf. 677 and hai). -Ne affirmative is 

L 
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found in the Dramatists with Personal and Demonstra- 
tive Pronouns, e.g. Plant. Mil, 565 : 

^gone si post hunc diem 
muttluero, etiam qu6d egomet cert6 sciam, 
dato ^xcruciandum m^. 

(On ne and ne, see § 1 ; of. ne and n? Negative, 

§J7) 

§ 17. {16) Negatives. — Tn-, ne-, nee, non, hand, 
ve-. — Ne- (I.-Eur. ne) is prefixed, not only to Verbs, e.g. 
ve-qveo (Engl, can-not), ne-scio, O. Lat, ne-i'is (ch vi. § 23), 
ne-parcunt, &c. (cf. O. Engl, nille, nolde), but also to 
other parts of speech, e. g. ?ie-;/as, n(e)-utig7iam, 7ieufer {tie-, 
I.-Eur. ne, appears in neqtilquam) ; in- (I.-Eur. ®n, Gk. d; -, 
d-)andf^- (I.-Eur. we), a curtailment of I.-Eur. iiwe(ch. 
viii. § 2), only to Adjectives ^. Non is O. Lat. noenum 
(for ^ne-oinom, i. e. *ne unum, ' not one,' ch. iv. § 4), with 
the same loss of -urn (originally before an initial vowel 
only) as is seen in nikil from nihilum, Noenu(e,g. Lucr. 
iii. 1 99 noenu potest) should be written noetuis, and repre- 
sents ^ne umi8 Nom. Sg. Masc. (cf. demus and demum, 
ch. vii. § 2). Ilaudy which is confined within narrower 
limits than non in O. Lat., being used especially with 
Adjectives and Adverbs, usually immediately before the 
negated word, and never in questions, is (like Gk. ov) con- 
nected with I.-Eur. liwg (cf. above), and should properly 
be spelt aud. The initial h- was added to distinguish 
the word from ant, (On the O. Lat. by-form kan, used 
before consonants, e.g. hau^cioy see ch. ii. § 9.) Nee in 
O. Lat. has the sense of non. Thus Catullus (Ixiv. 83) 
uses the phrase /^^w^ra nee funera to express the Greek 
Td<^ot ara<i>oL ; the Laws of the Twelve Tables had ast ei 

■*- - i. Improbar^nfiterif ignoscere{ * not to notice,' * to ov^ook ' (cf. Ter. 
'Haut. 2iB"et cognoi^cendi et ignoscendi) are seeming espeptions. 
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custos nee escit (ch. vi. § 4), 'si aiitem ei ciistos non 
erit;' Elautus {Most, 340) has nee recte si illi dixeris. 
The neg- of vegotiuwy neglego (also spelt neclego) seems to 
be a trace of this usage. J-^a^ /^/ , ^/n/Jti/^ 

§ 18. Interjections. — Many Latin Interjeetions are 
borrowed from the Greek, especially the exclamations 
used at musical op other entertainments, e.g. euge^ 
sophos^palin, as ours come from the Italian or French, e. g. 
bravo, da capo, encore. Of genuine Latin words, some 0^ 
are old Imperatives ^, e. g. em, lo, Imper. of emo, I take 
(cf. em tibi, 'take that!,' 'thereVToryouI^) (cf. § 3 
on vel), Em (not to be confused with heniy an Interjection 
of terror, grief, &c.) was later superseded by en (Gk. ^r), 
which in the Republican writers is used only in rhetorical 
questions, e.g. en-unquam? Em joined with ?7^g (in the T^ 
Ace. Case) produced ellum ^, ellos, See. of the Comedians. ' 
So ecc€y an Interjection of similar meaning,^ from the 
Pronoun stem eko-, Ske- (ch. v. § 3), joined with the 
Ace. of hie (wanting the enclitic 'c{e)) produced eccum 
(for ^ecce'hum)y eccos (for ecce-hos), &e. Pro (wrongly 
spelt proh) is the Preposition or Adverb pro (ch. viii. 
§ 30), forth, ^away with it!' Vae, I.-Eur. wai, is the 
same word as our Noun ' woe.' 

The names of deities occur in hercle, rne-hercules 

{ac. jnvet), me-dius fiditis (^the god of good faith,' 

from fides)y pol (a curtailment of Pollux)^ &e. ; eccere 

is either an invocation of Ceres, or ecce re, ^ lo indeed.' . 

^ Our *lo' is Imper. of *look.* 

* EUo is an Inteijection used in parts of Italy at the present day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HISTORY OP LATIN SOUNDS^. 

§ 1. A. Original or * Indo-European ' & occurs (i) in the First 
Declension, e. g. Lat fiUd Abl., ^Ztdrum, JUiabua (ch. iii. § 4), famiUOs 
Gen. Sg. (ch. iii. § 4). In the Nom. Sg. -a was shortened to -d 
earlier than the literary period (ch. ii. § 16), e. g. fllid (contrast 
Gk. ir€X€/a) ; and in the Ace. Sg. we have -Hm not -dm (Gk. 
miKtiav), because a long vowel was always shortened before a final 
-m in Latin (ch. ii. § 16). (a) In the Fii*st Conjugation, e. g. 
fa-ri (Dor Gk. 4>aiu), with its Derivatives fa-ma (Dor. Gk. <f>dfi&)f 
fabuUt, (3) In Verb-roots like gmd-, stra-j developments of the 
primitive Verb-roots glSn-^ to produce, s«fr-, to strew, e. g. Lat. 
gnorlMS (class, natus), born, produced, stra-tusj strewn. From IM-, 
to carry, we have Ua-j e. g. latiis for *Udtu8 ; from sfeZ-, to spread, 
sO&'y e. g. sUdtus, class. IdiiLs, broad, lit. ' spread out ' ($ 19). From the 
older form sUdtus came stldia or sGattOf sc. navis, whence the Adj. 
tUoMariua, 'imported in a stlata navis \ used by Juvenal (vii. T34 
stlattaria purpura). Other examples are grd- of grd-num from the 
root gSr-y to rub, wear away, make old (Gk. yipoay)^ crdtes from the 
root cSrt-f to bind, weave together. (4) The Noun suffix -«W-, (ch. xi, 
§ I a), e. g. novitda for -tdt-a (ch. iii. § 8), with stem novitdt- (Dor. 
Gk. v(o-T&T'), (5) The Adj. suffix -dco-j -de- (ch. xi. § 11), e. g. mSrdcuSy 
vSrdx (cf. Gk. v4d(). (6) The A-Subjunctive (ch. vi. § , !$>, a g. 
ISgdmus, Ugdiis, (7) Words like frdter (cf. Gk. (ppdrcap), mdter (Dor. 
Gk. futrrip), fdgus, a beech-tree (Dor. Gk. <pay6s), sudvis for *aiiddvi8 
(Dor. Gk. 'aajfe). 

Latin d often represents an original &, which has been length- 

^ The weakened form of the vowels when unaccented have 
already been described in ch. iL §§ 14, 15. Here we are concerned 
with the true (unweakened) Latin equivalents of the original or 
Indo-European sounds. 
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ened, e. g. qaalus (older qyLoHlui^,^ a basket, for *q\tJOLS'l'm (cf. gu^i7?t/s), 
halo for *ansZo (§ 20) from the root an-, to breathe, aws-, to be fragrant. 

§ 2. A. I.-Eur. a occurs in (i) some Verb- roots, e. g. ag-, to 
drive, Lat. ago (Gk. i-^oi), with lengthened form figr-, Lat. amh-ageSj 
and its Derivatives, cugro-, a field, Lat. dger (Gk. ciypSs), lit. * where 
oxen are driven in ploughing,' scab-, to scrape, dig, Lat. scdbo (Gk. 
ffKdvToa), with a by-form sc36-, e. g. Lat. scohis, sawdust, ar^, to 
plough, Lat. dro (Gk. dpooa), sal^, to leap, Lat. saUo (Gk. &K\ofMi). 
(a) The Prepositions fl(po (Gk. airo), Lat. ah, dp-erio (ch. viii. § a), 
ac? (Engl, at), Lat. dd. (3) Words like sa:i-, salt, Lat. soZ for *sal-s 
(ch. iii. § 8) with stem sal- (Gk. a\-s), dacrur, a tear, 0. Lat. 
ddcru-ma (Gk. ZiMpv), class. ?ac»'U7wa (ch. ii. § 8}, oZy(>-, other, Lat. 
dUus (Gk. oAAos). 

There was another a-sound in I.-Eur., which occurred in the 
weakened forms (§ la) of Boots with A, E, O. Latin examples 
are ddtus (Gk. hoT6i) from the root do-, to give, of Lat. d^-num (Gk. 
U-hoj-yn, dSf'pov) ; sdtus (Gk. Ms) from the root sS-, to throw, throw 
seed, of Lat. sS-men (Gk. i-rj-pu for *ai-(Trj'fu, ^jjui) ; stdtiis (Gk. ardros) 
from the root std-, to stand, set up, of Lat. std-re (Dor. Gk. 
i'(TTd-fu for *(Ti-aTdfu), The dt of jjdfer-, Lat. pdter {irdHjp), is an 
d of this kind, the word being a Derivative from the root pa-, to 
protect, and meaning literally *• the protector '. 

X occurs after I, m, n, r in the weakened forms of li-roots (§ la) in 
frdngo, frdgilis from the root bhr6g-, * to break', Jldgro from the root 
blil^g-, to burn (^Gk. <f>\4ytt)), grddiLs, a step, from the root ghrMh-, 
* to step *, &c. 

§ 8. B. L-Eur. 6 occurs in (i) Some Verb- roots like sg-, to 
throw, throw seed, Lat. sie-m, sS-men, (Gk. irj-fju, ^-fia, § a), pU-, 
"Lai. im-plsr-e, pts-7ius (Gk. vlfi-vkr^-fxi, vk-fj-pris), a development of the 
primitive root pSl-, to fill, dhs- {dJiSy-), to suckle, Lat. fS-mina, fS-lo 
(usually fello) (Gk. Orj-aOat, Orj'Xvs, Otj-Xtj), whence ft-liiui for fSlius 
(ch. ii § 15), nS-, to sew, spin, Lat. 'n>B-re, fiS-men (Gk. yij-v, vrj-iux), 
and other Verbs of the Second Conjugation (see ch. vi. § 3). 
Lat. r5-s is from a root r5- (rgy-), Lat. igjgs from a root spQi)^ 
(ap(A)gy-) (see ch. iii. § 13). (a) The Optative suflSx, -y6-, found 
in the Sing. Persons of the Athematic Conjugation (ch. vi. §1), e.g. 
O. Lat. sigff (Gk. eft/s for *l<r-tiy-s). (3) The E-Subjunctive (ch. vi. § 13), 
e. g. anas, anO-mus, amS-tis, In i Sg. amSm, 3 Sg. am&t (amSt Plant.), 
this g was shortened by the Latin law that a long vowel is short- 
ened before final -w, -t (ch. ii. § 16). It was similarly shortened 
before -r (ibid.) in the Nom. Sg. of TER-stems (ch. ii. § 16), 
e. g. pat8r (Gk. irarf/p), matSr (Gk. /JirjT'^p). 

Latin 5 is sometimes due to the fusion of two vowels, e. g. prSndo 
from prehendo, tr^s from *tr^<&s (§ 13), sometimes to lengthening 
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by 'Compensation,' e. g. (^um,*a web, for *iSoc4umf venSnum for 
*venS8-num (§ ao). 

§ 4. & This was a very common vowel in the I. -Eur. language 
(§ la). It occurs, for example,' (i) In a large number of Presents 
of the Thematic Conjugation (ch. ▼! §§ i, 4), e. g. Lat. ISgo (Gk. 
X€7«), sSquor (Gk. ivofjuu), (a) In Neuter ES-stems (ch. xi § 18), 
e. g. Lat. gSnUS (Gk. yhos), i^us (Gk; t^i^os) dScu8 (from root dec- of 
dSceL (3; In the Beduplication syllable, • e. g. Lat. mi-mini (Gk. 
fU-fiova), This 8 was assimilated in class. Lat. in m8-mordi (older 
me-mordi,y &c. (ch.- vi. § 10). (4) In W6rds like the First Pers. Pronoun, 
Lat. Sgo (Gk. 17^), the Adj. mMhyo-, Lat. mediiis (Gk. fiiaos, older 
liiaaos)^ the Numerals * seven,* * ten,' Lat. sSpteniy dScem {Gk. kirrdj Sixa), 
Final 6- was found in (5) Voc Sg. of 0-stems (ch. iil § 6), e. g. Lat. 
lupS (Gk. Ai5«c), (6) a Sg. Imperat. Act., e.g. Lat. legS (Gk. Xiye). 
On the dropping of this S in die, due, /cKj see ch. ii § 12.) 

Lat. hn, Sn often represents the I. -Eur. M-, N- vowel (in Gk. 
a, § 12), e. g. in (i) The Ace. Sg. of the Third Decl., e. g. patremy 
(for *pateremy ch. iii. § i) (Gk. naripa), (2) The numerals cSntum 
(Gk. i-HaT6v), septSm (Gk. Iirra), decSm (Gk. SiKo). (For other examples 
see § 12.) 

Latin S represents I. -Eur. 6y before a vowel in So for *5yo, from 
the root ei-, to go ; in the suffix -eus (L-Eur. -6yos) of words like 
aureusj &c. (§ 13). 

Before v L-Eur. 6 became in Latin^ 0. g. novus (ll-Euri n6wo-, 
*new '). On- so- for swS- see § 13^ 

§ 5. i. For examples of L-Eur. t we mhy take (i) The Adjective- 
suffix -Ino- (Gk. KopoK-Tyosy X^^P-i'^Vf see ch. xL § 5), e. g. su-tnus. 

(2) The Optative-suffix -?-, found in the Dual and Plural of the 
Athematic Conjugation (ch. vi. § i), e.g. Lat. s-l-mus (Gk. 
€l5€ifi€v from €id€(a)-T-fX€y)y vel-p-miis. This -I- has found its way into 
the Singular too in Latin, e. g. 8l3 (older siBs)^ vdis (ch. vi. § 13). 

(3) The Noun for strength, Lat vas (Gk, f-s, t-«^) ; the Noun for 
poison, Lat. virus (Gk. i^6s for *fTaos). 

Classical Lat. I comes from earlier ei (§ 17) in words like dico 
from the root deic- (Gk. dti/evvfu), fido from the root bheidh- 
(Gk. vtiOoi), and endings like those of tu-tvd-i "Pi^Tf, from L-Eur. -ai 
(ch. vi. § 10), Corinth-i Loc. Sg. from L-Eur. ei- (ch. iii. § 6j, 
popiUi Nom. PI. from L-Eur. -oi (ch. iii. § 6). It is often impos- 
sible to decide whether Lat. i represeoits an earlier -ei or I.-Eur. 1. 
But the two are distinguished on* the earliest inscriptions, till 
c. 150-8.0. 

Lat. t has arisen frbm' a fui^ion^ of two vowels in wU, nilum from 
*nS-htlumf * not a thread * (cf. Lucr. nee proficit hilum), sis for si vis, 
if you please, and the like, and from lengthening by ^Compen- 
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sation' in^ words like nidus from *'nXsdu9^ (Engl: nest), effeZitco from 

d%8'dlLC0^ 

$ Q. t,. E-Eur. i occurs in (i) The Weak form (§ 12) of El-roots, 
e.g. Lat. in^dico from the root detc-, to point, say (Lat. dicoy Gk. 
SeiKvvpii), Eat. ftdes (Gk. e-mO-ov) from the root bheidh-, Ho 
' persuade* (Lat. /irfo, Gk. irc/^o;), Lat. red-?<t*s from the root ei-f 
to go (Lat. t-re, Gk. cr-/ii), Lat. mt-nu-o (Gk. fJLC-v^'9oj)j minor, less, 
from the root wei-, to lessen, (a) The I-stem Declension (ch. iii. 
§ 8), e. g. om-8 ^Gk. 6(f)is), om-bus. (3) The Demonstratiye and 
Interrogative (and Indefinite) Pronouns, Lat. is, qut-s (ch. v, 
§§3) 6), (4) The Suffix of the Comparative -is- (Gk. Superlative 
-is-to-, &c.), e. g. Lat. magts, mag-is-ter, min-is-terK 

§ 7. 0. I. -Eur, 5 occurs in (i) Verb- roots like do-, to give, Lat. do- 
num, dd-8 (Gk. 8i-8<w-fM, hSj-pov), po-, to drink, Lat. po-tus, po-ciUum (Gk. 
vi-voa-Kd), gno; to know, Lat. gno-tus, gno-sco, class, no-ius, no-sco (Gk. 
yvoa-Tos, yfyv^-aKoS), a development of the primitive root gSn-, to 
know. But we have no 0-Conjugation in Latin (cf. aegrotus) as we 
have an A-Conjugation, e. g. sid-re from root std-^ and an E- 
Oonjugation, e. g. jpZg-re from root plS-, (a) i Sg. Pres. Ind. of the 
Thematic Conjugation {ch. vi. § i), e. g. Lat. legS (Gk. A^7a;), O. Lat. 
seqwSr, class, sequor (ch. ii. § 16}. (3) Nom. Sg. of R-, N-, S-stems, 
e. g. 0. Lat. dortor (ch. ii. § i), class, doitior (cf. Gk. hw-Tojp), honos (cf. Gk. 
albdis), hom5 (cf. Gk. tcvojv). This is continued through the oblique 
cases in datoris, datori, &c., homris, honmi, &c., ratimis, rationi, &c. 
(4) Abl. Sg. of 0-stems, e. g. Lat. agrro from -od (ch. iii. § 6), 

An I. -Eur. 5, which was a by-form of ou (§ 11), appears in os, the 
face, mouth, os-culum (with a by-form aus-culum, Plant.). Latin 
has arisen by fusion of vowels in c5-pula for cd-dpula, from O. Lat. 
apio, to tie, fasten, with Part, aptus, fit, cogo from co(m) and ago, 
copia from, co- and -qpia (cf. in-Spia), and from the lengthening of 6 by 
* Compensation * in pono for *pO'S(JL)no, from the Preposition {a]po 
(ch. viii. § a) and sino (cf. p6-sttus), pone, behind, for *pos-nS (ch. viii. 

§ a_7). 

(open 0, ch. ii. § a) is the rustic form of au in plostrum for 
plaitstrum, Clodius for Claudi'us ; and Lat. of rohus, &c., represents 
I.-Eur. ou (§ 11). 

§ 8, 6. I.-Eur. 6 occurs in (i) The 0-grade of Jl-roots (§ la), e. g. 
Lat. d^u8 (Gk. Z6iioi) from the root dew-, to build, %a, from the 
root teg-, to cover, (a) The 0-grade of A-roots, e. g. Lat. scobis, saw- 



* In the Oscan and Umbrian dialects the words corresponding 
to Lat. magister and minister were used as Comparatives, * greater,' 
* less.* 
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dust, from the root scab-, to scrape, dig (Lat. «cdt&o, Gk. aKatrrto), 
(3) The O-Beclension with Nom. -6s, M., -6m N. (Gk. -os, -ov), O. Lat. 
-3s, -ow, e. g. O. Lat. it«ct3s, dow3w, class. Lat. wros, but IjwMs^ donUm 
(ch. ii. § 14). (4) The Nom. Sg. of Neut. fiS-stemis, e. g. 0. Lat. op&, 
Vends (cf. Gk. yivos), class, opus, Venus, genUs (ch. ii. § 14). (5) The 
Thematic Vowel, e.g. 3 PI. -ont(i), O, Lat. coseniionty class. consenUunt 
(ch. ii. § 14). (6) Words like the Numeral * eight,' the Noun 

* master,' Lat. octo (Gk. dtcrdt), p6tis, able (Gk. v6iris, master), the 
Prepositions * forth ' and * with,* Lat. prd-ficiscor, dim-es. 

Before v Lat. 6 became o, e.g. cavus, older covus, lavo (Gk. Xovoi). 
So apparently became d in octarms from octo. 

After initial v Lat. 6 became S in the middle of the second 
century b c, e. g. versviSy older vorsus, Scipio Africanus Minor 'is 
said to have brought the new spelling into fashion. 

§ 9. "O". I.-Eur. u occurs generally in the grade of a EU-root, as 
I.-Eur. i in the grade of an El-root, e. g. dhumo-, * smoke,' L&t. fumus 
(Gk. Ovix6i\ from the root dheu-, * to move violently,* mus-, * a mouse,' 
Lat. mus (Gk. iwi). 

Class. Lat. U may represent I.-Eur. eu as well as u. It may also 
stand for earlier Lat. eu, a weakening of I.-Eur. au, e. g. defrudo from 
de a.nd fraudo (ch. ii. § 14), &c. But in the older language, till c. 150 
B. 0., eu is always written ou, e. g. douco (I.-Eur. eu) for class, duco. 
(Cf. the similar account of t and ei, § 1 1.) U represents u lengthened 
by * Compensation ' in dumus from dusmus, a bush. 

§ 10. ■&. I.-Eur. ii occurs generally in the weak grade of a EU- 
root, as I.-Eur. 1 in the weak grade of an El-root, e. g. yugo- Neut., 

* a yoke,' with yiig-, the weak grade of the root yeug-, * to join.' 
Latin examples are jugum, diix from duco (root detec-), indutus (Gk. 
k\^6s) from the root deu-, I.-Eur. ii appears in the declension of 
U-stems, e. g. art&s Nom. Sg., artilm Ace. Sg., artubus Bat. PI. ; in the 
Prepositions up6 (Lat. s-m6, ch. viii. § 37), up6r (Lat. s-uper, ch. 
viii. § 38), &c. 

§ 11. The Diphthongs. The I.-EiTr. diphthongs appear in Latin 
in the process of reduction to simple vowels. By Cicero's time oe 
(from I.-Eur. ai) and au are the only survivors, and even they tend 
in rustic or colloquial speech to single sounds, S, 0, e.g. ' CBcilius,' 
plostrum (ch. ii. § 2) ; ei (whether I.-Eur. ei or the i-eduction in the 
unaccented syllable of I.-Eur. ai, oi, ch. ii. § 14) had become i in 
the beginning of the second century b. c. ; eu (whether I -Eur. eu 
or the unaccented form of I.-Eur. au, ch. ii. § 14), which appears on 
early inscriptions as ou, had become u at the end of the third 
century b. 0. I.-Eur. ou became a slightly different sound, which 
came to be written or w. I.-Eur. oi passed (through oe) into u at 
the beginning of the second century b. c, though oe was retained in 
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some words of the official or legal style, W^^foedus^ a treaty (cf. 'poerui^ 
a Gk. loan-word), and poetical words like amoent^s, foedus, foul. 

The long diphthongs, which were not common in I.-Eur., had 
some of them * douhlet '-forms (ch. ii. § 9) even in the I.-Eur. 
period ; e. g. 6i appeared as 6i or 6 (e. g. rSs, Lat. rSs), Ou as Cu or 
6 (e. g. 6kt6, Lat. odS). In Latin, when they were followed by 
a Consonant, the long element must have been shortened by the 
rule that any long vowel was shortened before y, w, n, m, 1, r, &c. 
followed by a consonant ^ ; when final, the second element might 
be suppressed, just as in later times a short final vowel was 
suppressed after a long syllable in words like exempUir{e), riSv(e) (ch. 
ii. $ la). 

Examples are : (i) al. Lat. aedeSy lit. ' where the fire is kept up,* 
from the root aidh-, * to burn ' (Gk. aiOoj). The i Sg. Perf. Middle 
ended in -ai, whence Latin (unaccented) -ei, e. g. dedei, later -i, dedt 
(ch. vi. § 10) ; the Bat. Sg. of Cons, stems had the same ending, e. g. 
0. Lat. IVNONEI, class. Jmumt (ch. iii. § 8). 

(a) an. Lat. augeo from the root aug-, * to grow/ * be strong * 
(Gk. av^oj) ; Lat. atht, au-tem from L-Eur. au (Gk. a5) (ch. ix. § 3 ; 
cf. the Prep, att- of au-fuffio, ch. viii. § a). 

(3) ei. Lat. dico, older deico, from the root deic-, to show, say 
(Gk. dtiKvvfu) ; ftdo, older feido, from the root bheidh-, * to trust,* 
* cause to trust * (Gk. v(i0<u), 

(4) eu. Lat. dUco, older doucOj from the root detic-y to lead (Germ. 
Ziehen) ; urOj older *(msOf from the root eM«-, to burn (Gk. eiJai for 

*€i5/K«). 

(5) oi. Lat. unus, older oinos, aenus, from l.-Eur. oinos (Gk. 0(^17, 
the ace) ; munus from moin- (Germ, ge-mein) ; utor from the 0-grade 
of the root eit- (Gk. oTtos) ; cunae from the 0-grade of root kei-, * to 
lie * (Gk. Kol'TTj beside K€i-fmi), The Nom. Plur. Masc. of the Second 
Declension ended in -oi, which, being unaccented, became in Latin 
-ei, e. g. poptUeij later -I, poputi (ch. iii. § 6). 

(6) ou. Lat. bohus, bubus, Dat. PI. of the stem g^ow-, an ox (ch. 
iii. § 10) ; rodus, nidus (also raudtia), unhewn stone, rough metal, &c. 
frx>m the 0-grade of the root reudh-, * to be red,* whence also rdbus, 
robigo ; nutrix, older ndtrix, from the 0-grade of root neud-. When 
ou arose in Latin from Syncope, it is treated like I.-Eur. ou, e. g. 
nuntius, older nontius, from ncnentivs ; WMndttiac, older nondhviet from 
*nof:em'dinae. 

(7) -ai. Lat. aemm (Gk. al(^f)&v) perhaps represents I.-Eur. aiw-. 



^ Thus v^niua comes from v2- (Gk. &(f)rf'fu, to blow) ; ISntus is 
a cognate of ISnis, 
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I.-Eur. -hi was the ending of the Dat. Sg. of the First Declension 
(Gk. xitfxf), and became in O. Lat. -d as well as -at (ch. iii. § 4). 

(8) au. I.-Ear. &u of the stem n&u-, 'a ship' (Hom. Gk. vrfis), 
appears in Latin before a consonant as au (the ordinary diphthong) , 
e. g. naii-froffusy nau-sHbtUum ; so perhaps the ftu of 1»-Eur. klaii-, 

* a key,* in daudo, 

(9) ei. The doublet- form 3 (see above) appears in Lat. rSa, spS8 
(ch. iii. § 13), and Locatives of the Fifth Declension like die (craatini) 
(ch. vii. § 13). 

(10) eu. I.-Eur. 6u appeared in the Nom. Sg. dyfiiis, ' the sky,* 
which should have as Latin equivalent, -ous (class, -us) from -^us. 
Latin diSs however shows the vocalism of the I.-Eur. Ace. Sg. dyCm 
(Gk. Zrjv-a, Lat. di^ from dtSm, ch. ii. § 16). 

(11) 61. I.-Eur. 6i, the ending of the Dat. Sg. of the Second 
Declension, appeared in O. Lat. as d or oi (ch. iii. § 6). 

(la) 6u. The doublet-form (see above) appears in Lat. * Dual * 
of diw, amhdj odd (ch. iii. §1). On 60s (I.-Eur. g^Ous) see ch. iii. § 10. 

§ 12. Vowel- G-radation. A root like pet- of Gk. viTcaOai, to fly, 
appears in the form pt- in Gk. vricOm, the shorter form being 
a syncopated form of the other due to loss of accent in the I.-Eur. 
period. Similarly the root ei-, *to go* (Gk. et-cri, Lat. itj older 
ei-t, ch. vi. § 20), loses the S of the diphthong in the Perf. Part. 
Pass. i-t6- (Gk. l^-iTOf, Lat. -ifote), where the accent falls on the 
suffix ; and eu becomes u, through loss of accent, in I.-Eur. bhugd, 
< flight* (Gk. (pvy^j Lat. fuga) from bheugO, * I flee* (Gk. ^cih^o;) ; 
while en, em, er, el, similarly reduced, appear before a vowel as n, 
m, r, 1, e.g. Gk. yl-yv-o-fxaij Lat. gi-gii-o, beside Gk. yiy-oSf Lat. 
gSnuSf but before a consonant, •n, •m, % •I, reduced sounds which 
in Greek appear as a, pa, Xa, e. g. <f>aT6s from (pfv-j to kill, hpojcinf 
fix)m S€px-, to glance, in Latin as ^, ^, 52, ^, e. g. tenius (Gk. 
Ta-T<5s) from ten-, * to stretch,* cw for cord (ch. ii. § 9) (Gk. xpabirj, 
teapUa), These reduced forms pt, bhug, t®n, &c., are called the 

* weak * grades of these E-roots pet-, bheug-, ten-. When the root 
had a long vowel, the weak grade shows in Latin the vowel a, in 
Greek the short form of the vowel of the root, e. g. dd-iiis (Gk, 8o-t(5s) 
from the root d6-, * to give' (Lat. do-num, Gk. dtS-pov), m-tus (Gk. 
k'T6s) from the root s6-, *to throw seed* (Lat. sSmen^ Gk. ?/xa 
for *ariim\ std-tus (Gk. ffTa-T6s) from the root stft-, * to stand, set 
up* (Lat. 8ta-mm, Gk. arfi-fjwy), 

E-roots had beside a * weak grade * also an * 0-grade,* e. g. d5md- 

* a house* (Gk. do/xoi) from the root d6m-, *to build* (Gk. difuu). 
Latin examples of the 0-grade are domus ; procus, a suitor, from the 
root iwec-, to ask (Lat. precor) ; toga^ from the root fegr-, to cover (Lat. 
tego) ; moneoy from the root wen-, to remember (Lat. me-min-i from 
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*me-men-ei) ; torreo, from the root fers-, to be dry (Gk. ripaofxai) 
They had &ho a ^ long grade V sometimes with &, e. g. I.-Eur. reg-, 
*a king' (Lat. rSx), sometimes with 0, e. g. I.-Eur. bhor-, 'a thief 
(Gk. ^p). 

These Gradations of Vowels are seen not only in root-syllables, 
but in Suffixes. For example, the appearence of -6 in the Voc. 
Sing, of 0-stems (Lat. eqite, Gk. tnni) and the alternation of -os 
Nom. Ace. Sg. with -es- in the other cases of Neuter £S-stems (Gk. 
7^1^05, yiv-€{a)-os, yiv'€{ff)-t, &c ; Lat. geTiriis^ gm-er-is, gen-er-l from 
*gen-08j *g€n-es-es, ^gen-es-ai, &c. ch. iii. § 8) are parallel to the variation 
of 6 and 6 in ddmo and ddmds. Similarly -6n, -on (with -en, -on) 
in the declension of N-stems (see ch. iii. § 8), -Sr, -or (with -6r, 
-5r) in the declension of B-stems are parallel to the yariation of 6 
with 6 and 5 in r^go and r6g-s, bh^ro and bh6r(s). 

§ 13. Y, W. I.-Eur. y is Latin j, which had the sound of our y 
(ch. ii. § 3\ e. g.jugum (I.-Eur, yugdm, Gk. (vy6v). In the middle 
of a word after a consonant this became the vowel i ^, e. g. mediits 
(I.-Eur. m6dhy5s, Gk. iiia{/i)oi) ^ In Jupiter, Jovem Ace. (0. Lat. 
Diovem), the j has come from I.-Eur. dy-, but after other initial con- 
sonants the y was di'opped, e. g. *iu> tor *8yuo (Engl. * sew *) ; heri for 
*hyesi (Gk. x^«)» Between vowels y was dropped in Latin, e. g. tr^ 
from I.-Eur. tr6y6s ; form^ for forma(y)o like Gk. Tt^i(y)a> (ch. vi. 

I.-Eur. w is Latin v, which had the sound of our w (ch. ii. § 3), 
e.g. vidi from root weid-, *to see, know* (Gk. {f)oiSa, Engl. wit). 
Initial dv- became &, e. g. helium (older dueUum), lonua (older duomis), 
bis (older duis ; cfc duo). Initial sw6- became so-, e. g. soror from 
I.-Eur. sw6sor (Gk. iop€s PI.). Before u, v was dropped in the ending 
-vus; e,g. divus (older deiiMs)hecsLme*deius, then (with loss of «/ between 
vowels) deu^ ; Gnaevus became Otiaeus ; Ixmitn became bourn. (On the 
spelling of the Bepublican period -vosy -vom, see ch. ii. § 14.) 

§ 14. M, N, I.-Eur. m, n remain unchanged in Latin, e. g. m in 
mater. (I.-Eur. mater-) ; medius (I.-Eur. m6dhyo-) ; -m (Gk. -v) of the 
Ace. Sing, and Gen. Plur., e. g. terram, dominum, ierrarum, dominorum ; 
n in nofcua (I.-Eur. nfiwo-) ; ndma (I.-Eur. nau-). 

Lat. ewi, en often represent not I.-Eur. m, n but I. -Eur. «m, «n 
(Gk. ft) in the weak grade (§ la) of E -roots, e.g. tentus (Gk. Ta-T($y), 

^ This grade is thought to have arisen from the suppression of 
a following short vowel, e. g. r6g-s Nom. Sg. from an older r6g-6-s, 
bhOr^s) Nom. Sg. from an older bh6r-6-s. 

* Cf. eliam for est jam, nunciam for nunc jam. 

^ In Gk. -py- became irr, so that Latin Verbs in -piOy e. g. sajpio, 
correspond to Gk. Verbs in -rrw, e. g. tvittw, xo^^wtw. 
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I.-Eur. t«n-to-, with the weak grade of the root ten-, * to stretch ; * 
-em of the Ace Sg. of Consonant stems, e. g. patrem (Gk. fraripa). 
Thus -men of the Nom. Ace. Sg. Nent. is I.-Eur. -m*n, e. g. ^men (Gk. 
f/xa). 

§ 15. li, B. L-Eur. 1, r remain unchanged in Latin, e. g. Ungyo 
from the root leiq"- (Gk. Ac/iro;); rego from the root r6g- (Gk. 
6-piym) ; ruber from I. -Eur. rudhro- (Gk. k-pQBp&i), 

Lat. olj }k are representatives of I. -Eur. •!, •r in the *weak 
grade ' (§ la) of E-roots, e. g. puLsuSy older *pdUo3 (Gk. itoXtos), from 
the root pel- ; wr, older cord- (Gk. Kpahiri, Kapdia) ; fors from I. -Eur. 
bh«r-ti- (O. Engl, gebyrd, * fate *) from the root bher- (Lat. fero) ; 
ccmiLs, cornel (Gk. Kpdvoi), 

§ 16. P, B, BH. L-Eur. p is Lat. jp, e. g. pecu (I.-Eur. p6ku-. Germ. 
Vieh, * cattle ') ; aepiem (L-Eur. s6pt*m, Gk. kirrd), P becomes m 
before n or m, e. g. somnus for *sop-no8 (cf. scp-or), L-Eur. b is Lat. 5, 
e.g. bibo (for *pibOy by Assimilation ; L-Eur. pibo. Before n or m Lat. 6 
became w, e.g. scamnum for *scdb-num (cf scdbdlum), L-Eur. bh, when 
initial, became Lat./> when medial 6, e. g. fero (L-Eur. bh6r6, Gk. 
<p4pojy Engl, bear) ; /rater (cf. L-Eur. bhrator-, Gk. tppdroip^ Engl, 
brother) ; nebula (Gk. v^piXrjf), A good example of/ and 6 is the 
word for a beaver, fiber (L-Eur. bhSbhru-). 

§ 17. T, D, PH. L-Eur. t is Lat. t, e. g. ientus from the root ten-, 
* to stretch.' Before I it was dropped when initial, e. g. latus^ carried, 
for *adtus, P. P. P. of fero, Mi ; but became c when medial ; thus the 
suf&x -tlo- (ch. xi. § 9) became -do- in Latin, e.g. cuibidum or 
cubictdum. L-Eur. d is Lat. d, e.g. decern (I.-Eur. ddk^m, Gk. diiea)^ 
(On I for d in lingua, earlier dingua, &c., see ch. ii. § 8.) Final -d was 
dropped after a long vowel toward the end of the third cent. b. c, 
though it is found in Plautus in mSd, tsd, sSd (class, me, te, se\ as well as 
haud (ch. ii. § 9 ; ch. iii. § 4). Final -nt became Lat. -ns, a g. qmtiens 
(ch. iv. § 4). I.-Eur. dh became / in Latin, which in proximity to 
r became b ; but in the middle of a word between vowels d is 
found ; e. g. fumua, L-Eur. dhumo- (Gk. 6vfjL6i) ; rilber (stem rUbrO'), 
L-Eur. rudhrfi-, (Gk. i-pvOp6s) ; fldo, I.-Eur. bheidhd (Gk. vtiScj for 
*(p9i$oi). A good example of/ and d is ya-c-to beside con-do, both from 
the root dh6- of Gk. ri'eij-fu (ch. vi. § 23). T, d or dh before t 
became a sibilant, Lat. 33, e. g. Lat passus, for *pat'ht8, from potior ; 
egressus, for *egred-ht8, from egredior ; confisus (older cor^flssus, ch. ii. 
$ 9) with -88' from -dht-. 

§ 18. E, G, GH. We must distinguish in L-Eur. (i) The Palatals, 
K Si S^i ^' 8' knitom, ^ hundred ' (Lat. centum, Gk. k-KarSif), for 
which some I.-Eur. languages have a Sibilant, (a) Tlie Gutturals 
Proper, k, g, gh, e.g. kdrt-, *to plait' (Lat. crates, cariUago, Gk. teApraXos, 
basket}, which remain Gutturals in all L-Eur. languages. (3) Labio- 
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velars, q", g^, gh^, e. g. q^twor-, * four ' (Lat. quattiMr, Gk. riaffapcs), 
q™o-, the Belative (Lat. gut, qud, &c. ; Gk- vov\ which become 
Labials in some languors. 

I.-Eur. Palatal k, g, gh are Latin c, gr, hj e. g. centum^ gnosco (Gk. 
yiyv&fffccS), hortus (Gk. x<5pToy). The I.-Eur. Gutturals Proper, k, 
g, gh are likewise Latin c, g^ h, e. g. crdtesj jugum (Gk. C^6v), hostis 
(Engl, guest). L-Eur. Labiovelar q° is Latin qu, e. g. quattuoTy qui ; 
g'* is Latin v, but after a consonant gu, and before a consonant g, 
e. g. i^rus (L-Eur. g^wo-\ venio (Gk. /SaiVo;, Engl. *come*); unguo 
from the root ong''- ; agnvis (I.-Eur. ag^no-, Gk. dpySs for *d$vos) : 
gh'^ is Lat./, when initial, but between vowels v, after a consonant 
gu, and before a consonant gf, e,g. formus (I.-Eur. gh^ormo- ; cf. 
Gk. 6€p/x6s) ; nivem Ace. Sg. (Gk. vitpd) and nifiguit, both from the 
root (8)neigh^-, *to snow,** be wet, whence Engl. *snow.' 

Lat. c became g before n, e. g. Qignus from Uex, Initial gn became 
n at the beginning of the second century b. c, e. g. {g)nosco (cf. 
co-gnosco), (g)natus (cf. cognatus). 

§ 19. 8. I.-Eur. s remains in Latin, e. g. septem (I.-Eur. sSptnn, 
Gk. inra), but between vowels took the soft or voiced sound (as in 
our Verb ' use,' while our Noun * use ' has the hard or unvoiced 
sounds and passed in the fourth cent. b. o. into r *, e. g. -drum from 
earlier -dsom in the Gen. PI. of the First Declension (ch. iii. § 4), 
generis from *genesS3 (Gk. y4v€{a)os), arhoris from *arho3Ss, Before 
a consonant like d, Z, 9n, n, the s was dropped, e. g. nUrus from 
I.-Eur. sniiso- (Gk. vv6i)j with lengthening of the preceding vowel, 
e. g. nidus from nisdo- (Engl. nest). Before r in the middle of 
a word s became 5, e. g. sohrinus for *swSsrirms from I. -Eur. sw6sor-, 
* a sister.' After r and I it was assimilated, e. g. porrum from *porsuin 
(Gk. vpdffov), collum for colso' (Germ. Hals). 

In early Latin we find a group stl- at the beginning of a few 
words corresponding to class. I; e. g. stlis (also slis) was the old 
form of liSf retained in the legal phrase decemviri sflitihus judicandis 
in Cicero's time (Cic. Or. 46. 156) ; stlocus and docusj of locus ; 
sQdtuSf otldiuSf broad (§ i). 

§ 26. Consonant Groups. The difficulty of pro- 
nouncing certain consonant-groups often led to a con- 
sonant being dropped or else assimilated to its neighbour. 

^ See ch. i. § 5. Livy speaking of Sp. Furius Fusus, the consul 
of 464 B. 0., says that some of the early historians spelt the name 
FusiO' (iii. 4. i Furios * Fusios ' scripsere quidam). The only in- 
stances in classical Latin of intei*vocalic s are (i) words where ss 
originally stood, e. g. formosus, (2) loan-words, e. g. gaeaum (Gaulish). 
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We have just had one instance, stl- and si- becoming 1-. 
Similarly gn-- became n- in the middle o£ the second 
century B.C., e.g. natus, older gnatui. Examples of the 
loss of a consonant in a group (cf. our ' hal(f )penny,' 
* Satur(n)day,' ^be(t)st,' ' cas(t)le/ ' go(d)spel ') are :— 

(1) l(c)t, l(c)s, r(c)t, r(c)s, r(t)c, s(c)t, c(t)s,. r(t)s 
or r(d)s, e.g. nltus for '^ulctuB\ muUi for ^mttlcd^ fortis, 
O. Lat. forctis and forctusy tortus for ^torctus, torsi for 
Horcsi, coreulum for ^cort-culum from cor{d), pastum for 
^pascturriy nox for ^nocts, ars for ^arts^ arsi for *ardsL 

(2) r(g)n, r(g)m, r(d)n, r(b)m, e.g. urna for ^urgna 
(cf. urceus), tormentum for ^torgmentum from torqueOy 
orno for ^ordno (cf. ordino), sarmentwn for ^sarhmentum 
from *flrj56>. 

(3) (t)sc^ (c)sc, (p)sp, (p)st, (p)sc, (s)ps,'(n)gn, (r)st, 
(r)sc, e.g. ^*^a for ^etsca from ^<fi?(?, ^2>^o for ^dicsco 
(cf . di'dic'i), asporto for ^apsporto from ai* and j»(?r^<?, 
osfendo for ^opstendo from (?5# and ^(?«^(? (but obstinatus), 
Oscus, older Opscus (Obscus), ipse for ^is-pse, ignis for 
^engnis (I.-Eur. ®ngni-), fastigium for ^farstigium (Engl, 
bristle), Tnscus from ^Tursctis. 

(4) (c)sn or (g)sn, (c)sl or (g)sl, (c)sm or (g)sm, e.g. 
/wwflj for ^Insna from ^lucsna^ telum for ^teslum from 
^fecslum, ala for *dE*/a from ^acsla, sultemen for *^«^- 
tesmen from ^subfecsmen. 

The loss of a consonant in a group is often really 
due to Assimilation. Thus the loss of s in hordeum for 
^horS'deum (Germ. Gerste) cannot be separated from the 
assimilation of * to r in the group rs^ e.g. horreo for 
^horsio. Examples of Assimilation are furnished by the 
Preposition in Compounds, e.g. pc, oc-caeco, suc-curro, 
V% of-ficio^ bg, suggero^ &c., &c. This Assimilation of the 
Preposition was the rule in Early Latin; e.g. Plautus 
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puns on assum, ^ I am here ' and assuMy * roasted ^ in 
Poen. 279: 

Milphioy hens ubi tu ^s ? Assum apud te eccum. At ego eli^us 
sis uolo ; 

but the introduction of grammatical studies brought in 
the fashion of writing the Preposition in its independent 
form, ad'Sum, &c. Other examples of Assimilation of 
Consonants are : .Id, percello for ^per-celdo (cf . clddes) '; 
In, collis (cf. Gk. koAwj/os)^; Is, collum (Germ. Hals). 
When * was assimilated to a following voiced consonant 
the consonant was at first written double, e.g. qnallns 
from ^qnctslus (cf . quanllus ^), but afterwards single, the 
vowel being lengthened by ^Compensation,' gudlus. So 
aula and oUa (older aidla) for ^auxla (cf. auxelia); velum 
(older vellum) for ^vexlum (cf . veadllum) ; anhelus (older 
anhellus) for ^an-e7islus (ch. ii. § 15). 

^ Ulna had originally a vowel between I and n (cf. Gk diKivrj), 
* The Diminutive qvasUlus was a recent formation, made after the 

.Phonetic Law, by which a became between vowels r in Latin (§ 19), 

had ceased to act. 
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CHAPTER XL 

POBMATIOK OF WORDS. 

I. NOUN- AND ADJEOTIVE-STBMS. 

§ 1. Stem-sufllxes. For the forming of words we find sounds 
combined into 'roots,' and these developed into 'stems/ Thus 
the sounds t, e, and g are combined into the root tSg-, * to cover ' 
(Lat. teg-Oj ieg-mm, iedus for *teg-tusy tog-a with d-grade of root, ch.x. 
§ ia\ which is farther developed into the stems tdgft- (Lat. Nom. Sg. 
iogd, earlier toga, Gen. PI. togdruniy &c.), tegmen- (Lat. Nom. Sg. tegmeny 
Cten. Sg. tegminis, earlier *teg-men-es, &c.) by the addition to the root of 
the stem-sufiixes -&-, -men-. It is these stem-suffixes, used in the 
making of Nouns and Adjectives, which will be treated in §§ a-19. 

§ 2. (i) -6-, -A-, -6-, which should rather be called the fi-6- 
suffix, since it alternates with -^ (e. g. L-Eur. Voc Sg. of Masc. 
d-stems ended in -d, e.g. ekwd, 'O horse,' Lat. equ^, was associated 
with the Masc. and Neut. (^tender. -A.-, which should rather be called 
the A-suffix, since it alternates with & (e.g. L-Eur. Yoc.Sg. of Fem. 
A-stems ended in -&, e. g. ekw&, * O mare') was associated with the 
Fem. Gender. Hence the O- and A~suffixes were used in Adjec- 
tives, e.g. L-Eur. ndw5- Masc. and Neut., ndwH- Fem. (Lat. novosj 
ncvonij nova). The A-suffix is very common in Abstract Nouns 
(Nomina Actionis\ e.g. I.-Eur. bhugft 'the action of fleeing* (Gk. 
^VT^), Lot, fuga, from the weak grade (ch. x. § la) of the root bheug-, 
' te flee ' (Gk. ^ct^yw ; cf. Lat. fugio). The 0-suffix is used in a great 
variety of ways. An example of its use in Nomina Agentis is Lat. 
procusy a suitor, from the 0-grade (ch. x. § la) of the root prfik-, * to 
ask ' (cf. Lat. precor). Other examples of the suffix are : parcusy 
sparing, from parcoy I spare ; dolusy a statagem, from the 0-grade of 
a root d61-, ' to deceive ' ; jugumy a yoke, from the weak grade of 
the root yeug-, * to join.' 

§ 8. (a) -I6-, -Li- (-T6-, -TA-). These L-Eur. suffixes were used 
to form (a) Verbal Adjectives, especially Gerundives, the Neuter and 
Fem. being often employed as Verbal Nouns, e. g. socius from the O-^ 
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grade of the root seq^* to accompany ' (Lat. seqwfr) ; esctmiws, which 
had originally the sense of cxiwwndMs (e. g. Ter. Rec, 66 : utin eximium 
neminem habeam ? ' am I to make no exception ? ') ; sludium from 
shuieo ; exutnoa from escMo ; p^uvt'a from %ii.uo. (6) Adjectives derived 
from Nouns, especially Compound Adjectives, the Neuter and Fem. 
being often used as Abstract Nouns, e. g. poXriviA from pater ; somniumj 
a dream, from somnusj sleep ; falsi-juriua from fcU»u3 and^us ; jur(t)gium 
from jw and ago ; litigium from li$ and ago ; judicium from /us and dico ; 
aedifidum from aedes and facio ; vindSmia from vinum and (26?no. (e) 
Adjectives which have a sense of comparison or distinction, indi- 
cating a special locality, direction, &c e. g. I. -Eur. mSdhyo- 
(Gk. fU(ff)<T05)f Lat. medius ; I. -Eur. &lyo- (Gk. dKXos), Lat. alius. 
Gk. 9f(t6s has this sufSx, while Lat. dexter (Gk. bt^irtpSs) has the 
TERO-suffix, which has the same force (§ 8). Also some Ordinal 
Numbers, e. g. Lat. tertius. 

A notable use of this suffix in Latin is in the formation of Proper 
Names. While in all, or most, of the other L-Eur. languages Com- 
pounds were used for Proper Names, the son taking a Compound 
slightly varied from the father's (e, g. Gk. Aivo'Kpdrtfs, son of Atvo- 
irX^t, Germ. Walt-bert, son of Wald-ram), the Latins used simple 
stems with this lO-suffix, e. g. Lucius^ StdtiuSy which correspond to 
some contracted or pet-names in the other I.-Eur. nations, e. g. Gk. 
Zfv^iaSf for the more ceremonious Z€i;£-(inros, AfvKis beside Aei;/ic-iinros. 

The ending -eus (from -^-ytt-s) arose from' the addition of this 
lO-suffix to 0-stems, e. g. aureusj made of gold, from aurum (stem 
aurd-, aurS', gold), and came to acquire the sense of material, * made of,' 
' composed of.' It was in time assigned to any stem ; e. g. inflammeusj 
made of fire, it is added to an A-stem ; in viieus, made of a vine, to 
an I-stem ; in eomeusy made of horn, to a U-stem. The ending 
'Ufriumtj which arose from the addition of the lO-suffix to TER-stems 
(see below), indicated the place or instrument of an action, e. g.audi' 
torium, Hhe place of hearing, 'c^eversonum for *devert'torium (ch. x. § 17), 
' a lodging-place,' acalp'torium, ' an instrument for scratching,' and 
corresponds to Gk. •rrjpiov of fiovXtv-rrfptoVf iftytur-riipioVf both 
indicating place, icava-Tffpiov^ * instrument for burning,' Kpi-rfiptoVf 
< means of judging.' Similarly we have -mSniumt -Tndnia from MEN- 
stems (see below), e. g. aU-monia and aii-monium (cf. aU-men-tuwi^, 
flanumium from flamenj an ending extended to trisH-numiaj sancti-moniaj 
Ac. A common ending of Abstract Nouns is -Uia (often -Hies, ch. iii. 
$ 13)} ^'g* laetitia from laehis (stem laeto-), -itiumj e.g. servitium from 
MfTus (stem servo-), flagiiinm, lanitium. These are formed on the tjrpe of 
fniUHa from miles (stem mUiU), From N-stems we have, e. g. cSlSnia, in 
O. Lat. * a dwelling place ' (Plaut. Aul, 576 : ut conmutet coloniam). 

§ 4. (3) -U6-, -UA- (-W6-, -"WA-). This suffix is much used 

M 
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in Adjectives denoting colour, e. g. hAvus (Engl, yellow from I.-Eur. 
ghSl-wfi-), furvus (older *fu8'%i/os ; cf. fus-cus ; on the change of « to r 
see ch. x. § 19'), fiaxus^ rdvus, Greek Verbal Adjectives in -rcoy for 
•rtfos, with Gerundive force, e. g. 8to;«T^os, requiring to be pursued, 
capable of being pursued, are in Latin represented by formations 
in -uus, e. g. caeduus, eoccipuvs, praecipuua, conspicuus, pascuua, and aruus 
(Plant. True. 149 : non aruos hie sed pascuos ager est ; whence 
arvum\ while another class of Verbal Adjectives, derived from 
Verbal Noun Tl-stems (see below) and denoting state or condition, 
end in -tivus, e. g. furHvus from the Verbal Noun-stem Jkirti-, of 
which the Ace. Sg. survives in the Adverb JurHm (ch. vii. $ 3), 
nativus, captivuSj voiivus. Examples of Adjectives with the UO-suflSx 
derived from Nouns are : annuus from annus ; Minerva (O. Lat. 
Menerua of four syllables) for *Mene3'Ua from I.-Eur. mdn5s Neut. 
(stem mSnfis-), 'intelligence * {Qk. jUvos) ; strenuua (cf. Gk. arp^vw, 
health') ; patruus from pater. 

§ 5. (4) -"Nb'j -NA-. This I.-Eur. suffix was chiefly used in the 
formation of Verbal Adjectives, usually with the force of a Perfect 
Participle Passive, e. g. Lat. plenus^ lit. * filled,' donum, lit. 'a thing 
given.' In Greek we find some Adjectives of Time in -IVor, derived 
from a Locative Case ending in 1, e. g. xnfi€pi-v6i^ iapt-v6sy iffvtpt-ySs, 
and correspondingly in Latin hibemus, vemusj vespernaj the evening 
meal. Adjectives in -mus in Latin, like fdginuSfjundnus show an 
I.-Eur. suffix -ind-, denoting material or origin, e. g. Gk. ^ijT-lVoy, 
made of beech-wood, fivfiXivos, made of papyrus, &c. The suffix 
'Tvot in Greek, denoting species, occurs frequently with the names 
of animals, e. g. d€\<f>aK-ivrj from 8cA^a^. Kopa«'Tvos from Kopa^ ; and 
siinilarly in Latin we have homnusy equlnus, sulnus (Engl, swine), 
MfinuSf &c., the feminine often being employed with ellipse of earoj 
fiesh, e. g. vUiUinay veal, suina, pork. Latin -Inus is often due to the 
addition of the NO-suffix to lO-stems, e. g. Latinus from Latium 
(though, when the suffix -Tno-, and not -no-, is added, we have 
-t^us, e.g. alienusy from aZtws, lanietia from laniua)^ or to I-stems, 
e. g. marinus from marej piscina from piscis. The suffix -Hnus of 
diu-Unus, cr€is-tinusy pris-tinusy &c., is more strictly the second 
part of a Compound than a suffix, representing a word for ' time * 
derived from the root ten-, *to stretch,' just as -gnus of privi- 
gnusj represents a word derived from the root gen-, * to produce.' 
The -ffnus of Uignus, scUignuSy IdrignuSj on the other hand, shows the 
suffix -no-, the g being the development before n (ch. x. § 18) of the 
final c of the stems t7tc-, salic-y laric-y and was by their analogy 
extended to other tree-adjectives like oMegnu^ from dbiSs (stem, 
dbiet-). Similarly -dnusj the ending of Adjectives formed with the 
NO-suffix from A-stems (e. g. sUvanus from sUva, arcanus from area, 
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deciYnanua from decima, so. pars, the tenth part, tithe, e. g. ager 
decimanus, land paying tithes, an Adjective which somehow acquired 
the sense of * large,' ^ huge,' e. g. decimanus acipenser, * a huge sturgeon ') 
is extended to Adjectives from other stems, e. g. urhanus from urbs 
(stem urbi'). By the addition of this NO^uffix to Nomina Agentis 
in -or we get -umuSf e. g. taciturmtSf while £!S-stems give Snus (ch. x. 
§ 19), e. g. aSnus from aes ; venenum, lit. * philtre,' * love-potion,' from 
Venus (stem venes-) ; egenus (cf. eges-tas) : we have -iXna from a U-stem 
in lacuna. A common use of the NO-sufiQx in Latin is to form 
Distributive Numerals, e. g. quatemi, 6mt, trini, temi (ch. iv, § 5). The 
termination -ina is found in sardna from sardo, pOgina from pango 
(cf. comp&ges), angina from arigo, 

§ 6. (5) -Mi!N6-, -MfiNA-, (-MNd-, -MWA-). This suffix 
was used in the Middle or Passive Participles of Thematic Tenses 
of the L-Eur. Verb (e.g. Gk. <l>€p6-fifvoi) ; and although these 
Participles were lost in Latin, traces of this formation remain in 
the a PI. Pros. Ind. e. g. legimini for legimini estis (ch. vi. § 17) ; 
perhaps also the a PL Pres. Imper. e. g. legimini ; aHumnus, 
6 rpt<p6ii9vos ; f^mina from the root dh6-, * to suckle * ; Vertumnus, 
the god of the changing seasons, from verto ; ctdumn-ia from O. Lat. 
ealvor, to deceive. Stems with this suffix often stand side by side 
with MEN-stems, e. g. columna beside columen, terminus beside termen 
and termo. 

The ending -mnus in Latin often arises from the addition of the 
NO- suffix to a stem ending in a Labial (ch. x. § 16), e. g. somnus 
for *sop-wus (cf. sopor)^ damnum (cf. Gk. dan6yff\ scamimm (c£ 
scdbdlum), &c 

§ 7. (6) -m5-, -MA-. Of this suffix, used to form Adjectives, 
Nouns, especially Masculine Nouns but sometimes Fem., and 
Superlatives (ch. iv. § a), Latin examples are : formus, warm (Gk. 
$€pfi6sy Engl, warm) from the root gh^er- ; fUmus (Gk. BvfiSs) from the 
root dheu- ; animus (Gk. dvcfjios) ; fama (Gk. <frfiijaf) ; pdlma (Gk. 
mXAfjaj) ; minimus, summiLs for *8upmu8 (ch. x. § 16). The suffix -t6m6- 
(ch. iv. § a) had a local rather than a superlative meaning, e. g. 
maritimus, Jiniiimus ; but iniimus, ulUmus, citimus have acquired 
a superlative force ; similarly optimum, if from ob. (But ef. p. 65.) 

§ 8. (7) -Bd-, -BA-. This suffix in its various forms was used 
to make Adjectives and Concrete Nouns, e. g. L-Eur. riidhro-, 
* red *, from the weak grade of the root reudh- (Gk. k'pii0p6s\ Lat. 
rOher; L-Eur. Agro-, *a field,' from the root ag-, *to drive* (Gk. 
iyp6s), Lat. ager. In Latin the Nom. Sg. ending -His became after 
a short vowel -er (ch. iii. § 6), as is seen in these two examples, 
but not after a long vowel, e. g.plSrus (ch. vii. § 3), gndrus, maturus (cf. 
pSnutia). The suffixes -£Rd-, -TfiRd- became Comparative Suffixes 

H % 
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in Greek (ch. iv. % a), though their original sense was rather 
that of likeness, of equal than of greater degree (cf. Horn. Gk. 
€ij\vr€posj feminine, not * more feminine *). Latin Adverbs in -Uer 
have the TERO-suffix (ch. vii. §fl), e. g. hreviter (Gk. fipax^epos) ; 
so have mcigiatery minis-ter, ci-ter, ex-ter ; while with a prefixed -as- 
(cf. Gk. -a8- of irt^€ids, -6dos, a wild dove) we have -ctsterj a suffix 
implying imitation, e. g. oleaster , a wild olive, *like the true olive,* 
and often used in a contemptuous sense for <a poor imitation,' 
e. g. peditasteTy with Dim. peditastellus in Plant. Mil. 54 : 

at p^ditastelli quia erant, siui uiuerent, 

* they were tag-rag and bob-tail infantry ; so I spared their lives.' 
The local sense of the TERO-suffix (Gk. dpiar^pos, living in the 
hills, dyp6T(poSf living in the country) appears in -ter of pcUtister, 
telluster, and -ester of campe^ter, Silvester. The same suffix is used in 
Possessive ProDOuns in Latin, e.g. vesier, as in Gk., e. g. b/xireposy 
and in various pronominal and locative Adjectives, with the 
sense of *like,* *in the direction of,' e.g. crffer, «fer, i-teruniy citer 
(Engl, hither), eoOer (cf. dexter, d€{i-T€p6sy sinister), to which Adverbs 
with -tro- correspond, e. g. citro, cUra, extra. 

This suffix -TERO- must be distinguished from the suffix -TRO-, 
which was used to form Neuter Nouns indicating an instrument, 
&c., e. g. arairum, * an instrument for ploughing,' a plough, and 
from the Latin suffix -cro-, which represents the stem cSro-, making, 
from the root cer-, to make (cf. Lai creare), e.g. iudt-eer, or 
stands by Assimilation for -do- when an I precedes, e. g. involU-crum 
for *involiidum. This -do- (L-Eur. -TLO-, § 9) is a suffix closely 
associated with -tro-, forming Neuter Nouns which indicate a tool 
or instrument. Another suffix, -BHRO-, (Lat. -bro-) is used in the 
same way, though in Latin it affects also the Feminine gender, 
-bra, e. g. tSrSbra, a gimlet, borer, from tero, to bore ; cnferMm, 
a sieve, from cemo, to sift. But Lat. -bro-, -bra represents an 
original -sro-, -sr6- (ch. x. § 19) in tenSbrae from *termi8, darkness, 
whence temerS (ch. vii. § 4), cerSbrum. Lat. -Srus of honorua, decorus, 
canorus, od(mi3,iic,, stands for -osus (ch. x. § 19), arising from the addi- 
tion of the 0-suffix to Sstems ; we have Srus in e. g. severus, procerus. 

§ 9. (8) -L6-, -LA-. This suffix in its various forms was 
used for Nomina Agentis (Nouns and Adjectives), and often came 
to denote an instrument, while as a s^ondary suffix it was 
specially used to form Diminutives. Thus Engl, shovel, literally 
*an instrument with which one shoves* meant originally *the 
shover' ; Engl, throstle is a Diminutive. Latin examples are: 
UgiUiis, a picker, from lego; pendidus, hanging, from pendo, 
pendeo ; vinculum, a bond, * an instrument for binding,' from viwsio ; 
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dstuda^ a little chesty from cisla. The Diminutive suffix is added 
a second time in cisteila^ a je^vel-boX; &c. A common Diminutive 
suffix is -coto-, a combination of the two Diminutive suffixes -KO- 
(§ 11) and -L0-, e, g. auri-cukii, a little ear, cot-cmZmjw, a little heart, 
which when added to Adjectives, esp. Comparatives, gives the sense 
of Somewhat,' e.g meliusmius, somewhat better. From Diminutive 
'Culum must be distinguished the -culum^, -dum from I. -Eur. -TLO-, 
used to form Neuter Nouns denoting the instrument with which 
an action is perfoi*med or the place of its performance, e. g. vShi- 
dum {vekictdum), * that by which one is carried,* po^um (j^ocuLum\ 
Hhat out of which one drinks,' cUbi-dum (cwbtcttZitm), *the place 
where one lies down.* The suffix -DHLO- (in Latin 'hiUum) had 
much the same function, e. g. std-btUuniy * a place for standing.' 
The presence of an I in the first part of the word causes a dis- 
similation of 'dum to -crum, -hlum to -brumj in ambutd-crum, ^ a place 
for walking,* &c. Nouns in -&a, like qusrda, sequela, are derived from 
Neuter £S-stems, so that querda stands for *guerMay seguda for 
*sequ^sla (ch. x. § 19). 

§ 10. (9) -T6-, -TA-. This suffiix was used to form (i) Verbal 
Adjectives, which in Latin became Perfect Participles Passive, e. g. 
geni-ius from the root gen- (see ch. vi § i-7)» (a) Ordinal Numbers, 
e. g. quin\c)tas (ch. iv. § 5). Abstract Nouns in -TA- are found 
beside Perf. Participles Pass, in -to-, e. g. Gk. 7«i'«t^, birth, Lat. 
deprensa (for *deprend-ia, ch. x. § 17). The TO-suffix is often added 
to the MEN-suffix (§ 15) in neuter nouns, e.^g. Lat. cognomen-twm 
beside cognomen, such forms being apparently the Neuter of 
Participles, formed not from verbs but from nouns (cf. Engl. 
' crested,' ^ horned*) ; e. g. cognomentum points to a *cognomentu8 beside 
cog-nominahts, like 8cele84ua beside scdera-tus. The forms with 
-menium ai*e, as a rule, those used by prose writers, the forms with 
-men being relegated to poetry. With -mentum, Plur. -menta has 
been compared the Greek Plur. -^lara, e. g. arp^tfiara (Lat. stramenta), 
KaffuvfMTa (cf. Lat. assQtnenta), Similar are arlms-tum, aoUic-ium, 
while arborStum is a quasi-participle from arhoresco, like acBium, 
vinegar, from acesoo; so nuc-etum, Uic-ehim, &c The -cStum of 
ilicetumy &c, and the -dum, of sidictum, &c. were extended by false 
analogy, e. g. bu-cetum, vire-ctum. 

§ U. (10) -KO-, -KA-. I.-Eur. -ko-, the -y of Engl. * stony,' 
'angry,* &c., is used mainly in the formation of Adjectives from (i) 
Adverbs, e. g. anti-cus, of place, anti-quus^ of time, postl-cus, reci-procus 
from n&o- (Prep, r^) and proeo- ^Prep. prd). (a) Nouns, e. g. beUi-cusy 



This is the form with the Parasitic Vowel (ch. ii. § la). 
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cwi-cus. The sufSx had often a Diminutive sense, which in Latin 
was usually expressed by the compound suffix -KO-LO- (§ 9), e. g. 
seni-cudiM (but also sene-m). Other forms are -tcus, e. g. histrwn-icuB^ 
"IXcuSf e. g. ruS'ticus, -icus, e. g. am^kus, -dcus, e. g. m6r-<MUs ; and with 
addition of the YO -suffix (§3) -icius (Derivatives from Nouns and 
Adjectives), e. g. patriciua, -ticius (Derivatives from Perf. Participles 
Pass.)) e. g. dediticiua (also rumdtis), 

§ 12. (11) Suffixes ending in I. (Nouns and Adjectives of 
third Declension.) I-stems were closely associated with Ad- 
jectives ; and a good many 0-stem Adjectives in Latin have become 
I-stems, e. g. inermis (0. Lat. inermits), stenlis {sterilus Lucr. ii. 845), 
siiblimis (suhlimus Lucr. i. 340 sublimaque caeli). U-stem Adjectives 
have also become I-stems (ch. iv. § i), e. g. brevis (Gk. fipaxvs), letfis 
(CHl. iKax^s). Verbal Adjectives in -lis are by-forms with Passive 
sense of Active Verbal Adjectives in -luSf e.g. bibUtSj 'easily drunk,* 
beside bibulus, 'easily drinking.' So Verbal Adjs. in -hilis, con- 
nected with the DHLO-suffix, e.g. ama-biliSf no-biliSj sometimes 
derived from the P. P. P. stem, e. g. sensibUis, fleocibUis, -TI- was the 
sufi&x of Verbal Nouns as -TO- of the Perfect Part. Pass. (§ 10), e. g. 
Gk. viffTis beside mffrSs. These Nouns were of the Fem. gender and 
had, like the P. P. P., the weak grade (ch. x. § la) of the root. 
Latin examples are : mens for m«n-ti-, from the root men-, ' to 
think' ; fors for bh*r-ti-, from the root bher-, * to bear' ; mors for 
m®r-ti-, from the root mer-. In Latin, as in Celtic, we find this 
suffix enlarged by an EN-suffix (§ 15), e.g. mentio, Ace. meniionem ; 
ratio, Ace. ratimem ; daMo, Ace. dationem ; and this compound suffix 
supplanted almost entirely the older Tl-suffix. The suffix -TATI- 
(or -tat-), used to form Fem. Abstract Nouns, derived from Adjec- 
tives and Nouns, and the similar suffix -TUTI- (or -tut-) exhibit this 
. Tl-suffix added to the TA- and TtJ-suffixes, e. g. Lat. juventas (cf. 
juventa), juventas. We find a form of the suffix -tut- augmented by 
an N-suffix, -tudo, Gen. -iudiniSj e. g. servitudo beside servitHs, The I- 
suffix was used in forming Feminines in I.-Eur. and appears 
augmented with c in Lat. genetnx, comix, &c. 

§ 13. (la) Suffixes ending in I7-. (Nouns of fourth Decl.) 
U-stem Adjectives passed in Latin, as we have seen ($ la), into 
I-stems, e.g. gravis (Gk. /Sapi^s). The suffix -TU- (like the sufi&x 
-TI-, § I a) was used to form Verbal Nouns, e.g. specUxtuSy and its 
Ace. Sg. became the First Supine (ch. vi. § 16), e. g. spectatum ire, its 
Loc. Sg., the Second Supine (ibid.), e.g. specUxtu ptUcer, (On the 
passage of Fem 0-stems into the U-declension, see ch. iii. § 6.) 

§ 14. (13) -YB-, -B-. (Nouns of fifth DecL) These have been 
already discussed in ch. iii. $ 13. 

§ 15. (14) Suffixes in -N. (Nouns of third DeoL) An Adjective 
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which is used as a Noun takes this suffix ^, e.g. Rufo, Hhe Bed,* beside 
rufus, red (cf. 'Xrp&fitay beside arpafi6s) ; and so we find many Latin 
nicknames in -d. Gen. -^iSy e. g. Naso^ Capito, with terms of contempt 
like Uho, ako. The more respectful formation was in -(hius^ e.g. 
patronua. 

The MEN-suffix was used to form N«uter Verbal Nouns, e. g. teg- 
mm, a covering, from tegoj to cover. On the connection of cognomen 
and cogrtomentumy &c., see § lo ; and on Verbal Nouns in -TI-EN-, 
e. g. captiOf -onis Gen., see § la. 

§ 16. (15) Suffixes in -B. (Nouns of third Decl.) I. -Eur. 
Neuters in -r (-•r) seem to have substituted n for r in the oblique 
cases (cf. Lat./^ttr, Gen. feminis, ch. iii. § i), which has led to such 
curious declensions in Latin as »Ww-€r-w, jec-in-or-is and joc-in-er-is. 
-T£R- is the suffix used for forming (i) words of relationship, e. g. 
pa-teTf morter, (a) Nomina Agentis, e. g. da-ior (^Gk. Sor^p and Sdrrtup), 
which in Latin show the 0-grade of the suffix (ch. x. § la). 

§ 17. (16) Suffixes in Dentals, Gutturals, &o. (Nouns of third 
DeoL) When a Verb-root ending in a vowel formed the second 
part of a compound the T-suffix was used, e.'g. Lat. com-es (stem 
cow-ti^-)from the root ei-, * to go,* anti-stes from sta-, * to stand,' sacer- 
dos from do-, *to give.' The NT-suffix (-ent-, -ont-) was used to 
form the Pres. Part. Act., e. g. fermt- {Otk. <f>ipoyT-), aont- (Gk. &y ; 
ch. vi. $ 17). 

The WENT-suffix, like our * -ful,' was added to Noun stems to 
form Adjectives, with the sense * possessed of,' ^ abounding in/ and 
occasionally * resembling,* e. g. Gk. xa/M<ts for *xaf»-f <''»'-s, possessed 
of grace, graceful. In Latin it is augmented by the TO-suffix ($ lo), 
e. g. dolosus (Gk. ioKdtis) for ♦doto-wwssus, ntvosus (Gk vt<t>6tis) for *mw- 
venssua, withss for tt (ch. x. § 17). Older spellings of this suffix are 
-onsuSf -dssus (ch. x. § 19 n.). 

Examples of Guttural Suffixes in Latin are Adjectives in -dx, 
expressing tendency or character, e. g. bibaxy dicdXj rapSx, pervicdx (cf . 
-dcus, § II). (On Fem. -inx see § la.) 

§ 18. (17) Suffixes in -S. (Nouns and Adjectives of third 
Decl.) The fiS-suffix (varying with -6s-, &c., ch. x. § la) was used 
to form Neuter Abstract Nouns with E-grade of root (ch. x. § la) 
and accent on the root, e. g. L-Eur. g4n6s Nom. Sg., g6n6s- in 
oblique Cases (Gk. yivos, yiv€{(T)os ; Lat. genus^ older *geno8f generis, 



^ This is the origin of the German *weak' declension of the 
Adjective, where the Adj. is preceded by the Def. Article, e. g. des 
rothen, Gen. Sg., die rothen Nom. Ace. PL 

' Hence Gk. Ai^r^ (Dor. Aarc(>) became LOtSna, 
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from ^ffeneaSSy ch. iii. § 8). These Neuter-sterna became Adjectives 
by transferring the accent to the suffix and substituting -€s for -68 
in Nom. Sg. Masc, -ds in Nom. Sg. Neut., e. g. Gk. €vy(v^ Masc, 
-vis Neut. Beside them we find occasionally Masc. or Fem. Nouns 
with -6s in Nom. Sg., a formation which came into great favour 
in Latin, e. g. tenor Masc. (/rom *tenos, p. 5a) beside temia Neut. 
(Gk. rivos, a string) from the root ten-, ^ to sfcretch.' But Adjective 
S-stems were avoided in Latin (cf. degeneVj bicorpor), the usual way 
of making an Adj. from a Neuter S-stem being to add the TO-suffix 
(§ 10), e. g. scdSS'tuSf funSa-tus, jua-tua. A case of these Neuters was 
used as an Infinitive in various I.-Eur. languages, e. g. Lat. gigneri 
(Loc. Sg.), amari (Dat. Sg.) (see ch. vi. § 15). The YES-suffix was 
used to form Comparatives, Lat, -wr Nom., -iSris G«n., e.* g. mdwr, 
mdioris (from melids, *mdidS'e8) (ch. iv. § 2). 

§ 19. (18) SufAxless Forms. Nouns formed directly from the 
root, without any suffix except those of the cases, are especially 
frequent as the second element of a Compound, and take in this 
position the function of a Nomen Agentis, -e. g. au-spexy ^ seer of 
birds,' from the root spec-, to see ; parti-ceps, *' taking a share.' They 
are also found independently, e. g. Lat. dUx, a leader. The Lat. 
Third Conj. Inf. Pass., e. g. agi, seems to be the Dat. of a suffixless 
Verbal Noun (ch. vi. § 15). 

§ 20. Composition. Compounds are seldom resolvable into two 
intact words like Gk. A«$(r-«covpoi, Lat. juria-jurandiy paires-famiUarum. 
The same is true of Beduplicates, which arose out of the habit of 
repeating a word for the sake of emphasis (cf. < a great, great deed ') 
or mimicry (cf. Lat. mur-mur) ; for one element is reduced almost 
beyond recognition, either the second element (in * broken' or 
curtailed Reduplication), e g. Lat. bal-h-usy gur-g-es, or more usually 
the first, e. g. ci-dnd-ela, a glowworm ^ So in Compounds the full 
stem without the case suffixes is generally used in the first part of the 
Compound, e. g. jun-dMUS (contrasted with juris -jurandijy patri-iMa 
(contrasted with patres familiarum). 

In Latin, owing to the weakening of unaccented vowels (ch. 
ii. § 14), every vowel in the final syllable of such a stem was liable 
to change under the early accentuation of the first syllable of each 
word (ch. ii. § 12), the usual reduction of a short vowel being to % 
(ch. ii. § 14). / is thus the^ Latin * Composition-Vowel ' par ex- 
cellence, usually representing L-Eur. 6, which is found not only 
with 0-stems, e. g. Gk. ItnrSBatJios (cf. Lat. hdlt-ger), but also often 



^ Lat. gur-g%U-io, the throat, quer-quSr-ua, shivering, give equal 
prominence to both elements. 
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with A-stems, e. g. Gk. JfixS-fuixos beside yi/crj-<l>6pos (cf. Lat. cUi-ger), 
N-stems, e. g. Gk. dtefiS-BtTw (cf. Lat. homi-ctda)y and appended to 
many Consonant-stems, e. g. Gk. bpaKovT'6-/iaX.Xo5 (Lat. pedi'8equus\ 
Composition does not play so great a part in Latin as in Greek 
(cf . Liv. xxvi. ii. 4 quos * androgynes ' valgus, ut pleraque, faciliore ad 
duplicanda verba Graeco sermone, ^ppellat). The early dramatists 
and other imitators of Greek poetry incurred the censure of 
Quintilian for their attempts to reproduce Greek compounds like 
Kvpravxrjy in Latin, as in Pacuvius' description of dolphins : 

N^rei rep^ndirostrum, incuruiceruicum pecus ; 

and Virgil uses a periphrasis like (Avema) s<manHa sUvis {A. iii. 
44a), where an earlier poet might have employed a compound like 
sUvisontis \ The compound Proper Names ot other I.-Eur. languages 
are, as we have seen (§ 3), replaced in Latin (and the other Italic 
languages) by Adjective lO-stems, such as Ludita, 

II. VEBB-STBMS. 

§ 21. Tense-stems. The formation of the Present-stem of the 
Verb has been discussed in §§ a-5 of ch. vi. We have seen that the 
Derivative Verbs of the First, Second, and Fourth Conjugations, that 
is to say, derivatives from A-stems, 0-(fi-)stems, and I-stems, 
exhibit a Y-suffix ; e. g. fugo from fuga (stem fuga-) represents */ugd-y5 
as Gk. TifJM from the A-stem ti^4 represents *n/xa-yo; and Ti/xaifxtv 
represents *TitMyofi(v ; similarly dareo stands for *darS-yo, finio for 
*Jini-yd, Similar Derivatives from U-stems belong to the Third Con- 
jugation, e. g. stcUvo for *8tatu*y<iy which includes a large number of 
varied Present-forms, especially (i) Beduplicated, e.^. gi-gn-o from 
the root p«n-. (a) With N-sufllx or N-infix, e. g. ster-n-o from the root 
stSr-j U-n-qU'O from the root Z«g»- (Gk. Ktlnoa), (3) With SEO-sufiix, e. g. 
{g)n5'aeo from the root gn5' ; while a large number show the ordinary 
form of the root with no addition but the thematic vowel, e. g. 
ISg^ from the root I4g-, The formation of the Perfect-stem has been 
treated in § 10 of the same chapter, with enumeration of the chief 
Latin types, (i) The Beduplicated Perfect, e. g. me-min-i (Gk. /i«- 
fwv-a) from the root men-, the Beduplication being often dropped, 
sometimes at a recent stage, e. g. class. Lat. iuli for 0. Lat. te-tul-iy 
sometimes as far back as the I.-Eur. period, e. g. ^d-i (Gk. {f)oida). 
The Long-vowel Perfects like Sgi from ago, p9gi (beside p^pig-i) from 
pango (root pag-) may be included in this class, (a) The S-Perfect, 

* Cf. silvijragus, used by Lucretius, who however complains that 
the ^patrii sermonis egestas' prevented him from reproducing the 
Greek compound d/4oio/W/»c<a, i 83a 
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oorresponding to the Greek First Aorist, e. g. distx (O. Lat. deioc-et) 
like Gk. l-dci^-o, from the root deie-, (3) the V-Perfect, peculiar to 
Latin, e. g. al-ti-i from the root a2-, fugd-v-i, finl-v-iy ssUxJtui (0. Lat. 
«forfa-c-t), re-jjfc-c-t' from the root pK-, dar-u-i for ♦ctor«-f?-», manru-i for 
*m(m^v-i (ch. ii. § 15 fin.), and perhaps c&vij fSLvi, &c, if their dv 
stands for drr, *car-t7-i, Vor-D-t*. The difference between Present 
and Perfect of the same Latin Verb, e. g. Mho, tXoiy which so often 
puzzles the beginner, is due to the fact that a separate stem was used 
for either Tense, it being the exception and not the rule that 
a Present-stem formation should be retained throughout the con- 
jugation of the verb, e.g. Perf. junxi (but Gk. l-fei>f-o) with the 
N-infix of the Present iu-n-(7-o (cf. Gk. i^vy-vv-iu). 

Examples of the relation of the Pei-fect- to the Present-stem in 
Latin are : — L Reduplicated Perfect, (a) With Reduplicated Present, 
hvboy Uhi; sisto, stiH; Ado (for *«-8(^)(^o), tadi. (6) With N-Present, 
tdi-ivifOy te-tig-i (cf. Hom. Gk. reraywy) ; tu-n-do, tu-tud-i ; p%t-n-gOf pu' 
pug-i ; pello (for ♦pei-n-o) ', pe-ptd-i. The n of tondeo belongs to the 
root, for it is a Causative from the root tend- (Gk. riv^). (c) With 
SKO-Present, disco (for *dic8co, ch. x. § ao), dt-dic-t. (d) With Y- 
Present, par-i-Oj pe-per-i, Tulij which has drifted apart from its 
original N-Present Mlo (for *toI-w-o) and associated itself with fero, 
while toUo has adopted as its Perfect the compound su(h)8-tiiU, was 
in O. Lat. a Reduplicated Perfect, te-tul-i. The Reduplication Syl- 
lable has likewise dropped off in sctdi (O. Lat. scircid-i), fidi with their 
N-Presents sci-n-dOy Ji-n-do (from the I.-Eur. root bheid-, Engl, bite), 
and some verbs whom the loss of their Reduplication has left in a 
form resembling the Present-stem, e. g. verto, verii ; cOdOy cUdi, while 
others retain distinctive features, e. g. rilp-i from ru-m-pOy where the 
N-Present has the weak-grade of the root reup- (Engl, be-reave) ; 
similarly /i2d-i from. fH-n-do (root gheud-, G«rm. giessen), vHc-i from 
vi-n-co (root weik-), Uqu-i (cf. Gk. Ki'\oin-a) from li-n-quo (root leiq"-, 
Gk. XciToi) ; fOg-i (Gk. vi-<p€vy-a) beside fug-v-Of a Y-Present with the 
weak grade of the root bheug- (Gk. <l>tbyoi) ; similarly sSdi beside 
sideo (cf. Gk. ^(ofMt for *<rc8-yo-/iai, a Y-Present), Ugi ' beside ISgo, 
a Root-Present. The absence of Reduplication in «id-«, O. Lat. veidei 
(from woid-ai, ch. x. § 8), dates from L-Eur. times (Gk. dtba for 
poit'-a)y and must have been equally old in Verbs beginning with 
a vowel, like Mi from Wo, gm» ' from. Smo, We cannot settle the 

* Hence not, e. g. ♦corom like/Mf/dmrn, ♦oossem like fugassem, 

* PiUsus should be *pultu8 (I.-Eur. p«l-to-), and probably was in 
O. Lat., for pulto is Plautus* form of the Frequentative. 

» The 'lego of neg-lego (ch. ix. § 17), * I do not care for,* dl-ligo (♦dis- 
lego)f * I care for exceedingly,' has been referred to a different Verb 
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exact age of forms with S in Perfect and S, in Present (cf. Sgo, Sgi)j 
like /ac-i-Oy fsc-i (Gk. i-SrjK-a), jdc-i-o, jSc-i, cap-i-Oj c^i, O. Lat. dpio 
{coepio), *^ {cd-spi, class, coepi, a disyllable). These have YPresents, 
vrhile frd-nrgoj fr^if pd-n-go, pSg-i have N-Presents. 

11. S-Perfect. (a) With Root-Present, dico (O. Lat. deic-o), dixi 
(0. Lat. deix-ei, Gk. ^-5€i£-o) ; -leg-Oy -lex-i (Gk. ^-Xe£-o) ; regr-o, rex-i 
(Gk. &'pf(-a) ; fegr-o, fex-t* (Gk. i-ffrt^-a) ; dwoo (O. Lat. douco from 
*deMc-o), dim". In uro (O. Lat. *own) from *msOf Gk. cvo; for ♦cw/km), 
Ha-si (cf. Gk. eS<ro for *«vff-a-a) the Perfect lias the weak-grade 
of the root. (&) With N-Present, (i) N-infix, jungo, junxi (cf. Gk. 
i'(tv^-a) ; pingOf pinxi / ^Oatigo, planoci ; s^n^o, s^nnact ; eocsHnguo, 
exstinxi ; ^ngio, y?na». They all retain this n in the Perfect, though 
not always in the P. P. P., e. g. jUndus, eocsttnctus, pldnduSf but pktusj 
stnctusj/ktus; (a) N-suflfix, temno, tempsi for tem-s-i, (c) With Y-Present, 
«aep-t-o, saep-si; haurio (for *a%tS'i-o)f hausi (for *aMs-s-i, ch. ii. § 9) ; 
haereo (for *Aa6s«)), Aoesi (for *ha£S-s-%) ; o-spic-i-o (Gk. <yie4irroiiat for 
*<Tictir'yo'/Miy p. 92), a-5pex-» (Gk, i-ffxtifz-d-firiv) ; ?}Mi7teo, »ia«-«-i. On 
the forms /t*tet for *fulc-8i from /trfcio, ^wtei for */ulg-si from fvdgeo, 
midsi for *w»trfc-s» from mu^ceo, mi<^ for *mvlg-si from mvUgeo, and 
with similar loss of Guttural in the Consonant-group, dlsi, mersi, 
farsif sparsi, tersi, torsi, tursi, see ch. x. § ao. The Assimilation (ch. 
X. § ao) of a Dental to the s of the Perfect produced ss, e. g. con- 
cils8-i from concuMOj jUssi from juheo with h for original dh (ch. x. 
S 17), which after a long vowel or diphthong was by the Phonetic 
Law of classical Latin (ch. ii. § 9) reduced to single s, e. g. 
clausi (older daussi), vast (older vassi)^ suasi (older siuissi), laesi 
(older laessi). The same happened in the case of roots ending 
in 8y e. g. gSs-si from the root gSs (Pres. gero with r for intervocalic 
s, ch. X. § 19), iissi (see above), Jiausi and Aoest (see above). 
PrSs-s-i shows us that prSmo must have had a by-form *pr88o (cf. Gk. 
rpifioj and rp€{<f)oj). The apparent discrepancy between vivo and 
tJixi is due to the fact that the root ends in g" (ch. x. § 18), which 
in Latin became v except before and after a consonant. Hence vivo 
for g°eig°6 (cf. Engl. * quick,' in the sense of * living *), but vixi for 
*vig-siy victus Noun for *vig-tus. Similarly veho (veon, vectus) has an 

(cf. Gk. A-\iyeaj I care for), which took an S-Perfect, -leoci. Hence 
neg-lexi, diAtxi, but e-legi, de-legi^ col-legi, InteUeon however offers 
a difficulty. The difference in the Perfect of the compounds of emo, 
' I take/ has been referred to a discrimination between emo with 
its acquired sense, *I buy/ and emo with its original sense, 
' I take.' Hence coemi^ *• I bought up,* beside compsi, dempsi, prompsi, 
sumpsi (S-Perfects). 
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intervocalic gh in its normal Latin form h (ch. x. § 18). Of. fruory 
Jhtctus 9um ; fiuo, fiuxi ; stmo, struxu 

III. U-Perfect. This is the Perfect par excellence of Vowel- 
Verbs, e. g. re-pls-v-i from the root pK-, /ugd-v-i from the Derivative 
of the stem Jugd-. But we find it also with roots ending in I, e. g. 
dlo, alui /* colo, oUui ; molOf molui ; con-stdo, conrsului ; sal-i^ (Gk. HWofjuu 
for *<TuK-yo-/Juu\ scUtU. Cf. gem-ui, gen^, rap-uif ap-er-tU, and op-er-ui 
(see ch. vii. §§ 9, 23). We have (a) a SKO-Present in {g)n5-sco (Gk. 
yi-yvw^Koa) ; {g)n6-vi ; pOaco, pd-td ; crB-sco, crB-ri ; quiS-soOj quie-vi $ 
sci'sco, 9d-vi ; (6) an N-Present in ^-n-o (root ««-), sH-vi, of which one 
Compound de-sino retains the true Perfect destvi or, with loss of in- 
tervocalic V (p. 14 n.), desH, but another, p6no for *p6-8(t)no (ch. viL 
§ a), came in the classical period to assume a new Perfect posui 
through the influence of the P. P. P. po^itus ^ ; U-n-o (root lei-\ ti-vi ; 
8per-fH> (from root aper-), sprB-vi (from a by-root spre-) ; ster'n-o (from 
root ater-), strdvi (from a by-root 8tr&-) ; cer-n-Oj cr^vi ; (c) a Redupli- 
cated Present in sero (for *8i^a6 ; cf Gk. 'iriiu for ♦(r<-<n;-fu), sB-w from 
the root «e-. The Perfects arcessttn, kioewivi, pe^rt, &c., point, as we 
have seen (ch. vi. § 4), to a by-form of the Present, *circe8si0f *lace88i0y 
*petio, like pinsio beside ptnso. Quaesivi from *quae88i0j a similar by- 
form of 0. Lat. q%iae8{8)o (e. g. Enn. mari quaesentibu' uitam) has 
become associated with a related Present quaero from *quaiso (with 
single 0)* Qu€te8o, prythee, is not the same form as quaero (ch.x. § 19). 

The other Tense-stems are discussed in ch. vi. §§ 8, 9, 11, 12, and 
the Mood-stems in § 13 of the same chapter. 

§ 22. Verb-stems. Of suffixes used in forming Verb-stems, as 
opposed to Tense-stems, may be mentioned (i) -dh-, e. g. Gk. kit^-oj 
beside icvdw. (a) -d e. g. Gk. iX'Zo'iiai from the root wdl- (Lat. volo\ 
which may be nothing but the Verb-stems dhe- ' to put,' and dd- 
* to give/ Thus Lat. o'Sdo (with d for I. -Eur. dh, ch. x. § 17) meant 
originally ' I set heart to,' the first part of the word being connected 
with coTy the heart. (3) -t-, e. g. Gk. W«-t-w (Lat. pecri-o) beside viic-^ 
which seems connected with the P. P. P. sufi&x -to-. (4) -s-, e. g. Gk. 
Ziy^tot beside 8i^a;, rpi-{c)'U beside rpi-fi-cj, which seems the same 
as the £S-suffix of Nouns, e. g. Gk. rtKot^ stem rtXtff- (Gk. Tt\i{c)of, 
Tc-r^Xc(r-rai). Latin examples are : gau-d-eo (Gk. yrfBofJicu and yrfOiv) 
for *gavt-<l-eo (cf. gdviaus), 8dllo for *sal-^ ^Engl. to salt), piec-to (Gk. 
vXite-r-ca beside v\€tc-oj), tisoj older veiaso, for weid-86, in-cesso for 
*in-ced-80 (cf. cSdo). (5) -ss- of capesao, incipiaao (Plaut.), faces8o, lacesso^ 

^ P^-si-tus waa regarded as po8-Uu8 with Verb-stem pds- ; and so 
a Perfect ixw-ut was coined on the type of dl-ui, al-Uu8y mon-tit, monr 
itu8, &c. But the older writers have invariably posm, e. g. Catullus 
xxxiv. 7 : quam mater prope Deliam Deposiuit oliuam. 
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sometiines called ' Intensives ' or ' Besideratives ' of capio, indpio, 
fohcio, Undo, is connected with the Tense-formation (amosao, &c.) 
discussed in ch. vi. % 12. Other Latin endings are : (6) 4o and -Uh 
of Diminutive Verbs, e. g. oonscriWffo Catull. (7) -co of aMco, fodico, 
&c., another Diminutive suf^ (§ 9^. (8) -ro of lamb-ero, con-sid-ero, is 
like -ro of the Derivative temperare from tempus. (9) -igo of nawgro, &c., 
is nothing but the Verb ogw, as -Jlco of aedifico^j &c., is the Verb/ocio, 
both having the form of Derivatives from Compound Verbal Nouns 
(cf. remigo from remex, Gk. oUodofji^ca from oiKoSdfxos). Verbs in -loj 
'illOf -co, -ro siniilarly show the Derivative Verb type and follow the 
First Conjugation. On Iteratives or Frequentatives in -to (-so), 
derivatives from Perf. Part. Pass, stems, see ch. vi. % a, and on 
Desideratives in -turio {-surio), derivatives from Verbal Nouns in 
-for, see ch. vi. § 5, on verbs in -Urio, -urrio, e. g. ligurrio, derivatives 
from Verbal Nouns in -fira, see ch. vi. § 5. 

^ A Compound Verb, composed of a Noun and a Simple Verb, 
takes in Latin the form of a First Conj. Derivative, e. g. aedificofrovci 
aedifkusy in Greek the form of a Second Conj. Derivative, e. g. 
diKo^fiio) from olxoddfios. 
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APPENDIX A. 

SPECIMENS OF EARLY LATIN. 

§ 1. The Dvenos-lnsoription. (Sixth to fourth cent. b.o.) 
(written on a sacrificial vessel) : — 

loueis (?-ue8) at deiuos qoi med mitat, nei ted endo cosmis uirco 
sied asted, noisi Ope Toitesiai pakari uois. Duenos med feced (? 
feked) en Manom einom. Die noine med Mano statod. 

lovios (?) (id deos qui me mittei, ne te indo comU Virgo sit adstd, nisi 
Opem Tuteriae pcurem ^ vis. BSnus * me /edt in Manum enim ' (? unum), 
Die noni (? noveni) me Mano stato (i. e. sistiio). * Who offers me to the 
Gods of the Sky, may Proserpine not be kind to thee nor stand by 
thee, unless thou wouldest have the Help of Tuteria appeased. 
Bonus made me for Manus indeed. On the ninth day set me (as 
offering) to Manus.' 

$ 2. The Soipio Epitaphs (from end of third to middle of second 
cent. B.C.) (in Satumian Metre) : — 

(a) Hone oino ploirume cosentiont R[omai] 
Buonoro optumo fuise uiro, 
Luciom Scipione ; filios Barbati 
Consol, censor, aidilis hie fuet a[pud uos] : 
Hoc cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe : 
Dedet Tempestatebus aide mereto[d]. 
Hunc unum jpHurimi consentiunt Romae honorum optimum fuisse wruwi, 
Lucium Sdpionem : JUius BarhaH consul, censor, aedUis hie fait apud vos : 
Hie cepit Corsicam Aleriamque urhem ; dedit Tempestatibus aedem merito. ^ 

* A Rl-stem Adj. from the root of pax. Al. paoare (a Sg. Pros. Ind.) 
vohis. 

^ Cf. bene beside bonus, 

' With the same use of enim as Virgil's tibi enim, tibi, maxima 
Juno (A, viii. 84). The translation given above, which supposes 
that the sense of the inscription is that the bowl is to be used in 
sacrifices to the Bi Manes and not to the Di Jovii, with the exception 
of ' Ops Tuteriae,' is by no means certain. Some decipher the last 
words as Duenoi ne med male statod, ' Bene ne a me malum stata' 
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(h) Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, 

Gnaiuod patre prognatus fortis uir sapiensque, 
Quoius forma uirtutei ]>arisuma fuit, 
Consol, ceil^'r, aldilis quel fait apud uos, 
Taurasia, Cisauna Samnio cepit, 
Subigit omne Loucanam opsidesque abdoucit. 
Cwmdius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, Onaeo patre progncttua forUs vir 
sapiensque, cuius forma viriuU paiissumafuit, consul, censor j aedUis quifuit 
apud vos, Taurasiam, Cisaunam, Samnio (Abl.) cepit, subigit omnem 
Lucanam ohsidesque ahducit. 

(c) Quel apice, insigne Dialis flaminis, gesistei, 
Mors porfecit tua ut essent omnia breuia, 
Honos, fama uirtusque, gloria atque ingenium ; 
Quibus sei in longa liouiset tibe utier uita, 
Facile facteis superases gloriam maiorum. 
Quare lubens te in gremium, Scipio, reoipit 
Terra, Publi, prognatum Publio, Gomeli. 

Qui apicenif insigne Dialis flaminis, gessisti, Mors perfecit tua ut essent 
omnia brevia, honos, fama virtusqucy gloria atque ingenium ; quibus si in 
longa licuisset itbi uti vita, facile fadis superasses gloriam majorum. Quare 
libens te in gremium^ ScipiOj recipit terra, PubH, prognatum Publio, 
Comeli. 

(d) Magna sapientia multasque uirtutes r 
Aetate quom parua posidet hoc saxsum. 

Quoiei Vita defecit non Honos honore, 
Is hie situs, quel nunquam uictus est uirtutei. 
Annos gnatus XX is l[oc]ei8 mandatus. 
Ne quairatis honore quel minus sit mandatus. 
Magnam sapienMam muUasque mrtutes aetate cumparvapossidet hoc saxum. 
Qui Vita defecit non Honos honorem, is hie situs, qui nunquam victus est 
virtute. Annos noMis viginti is (? iis) locis mandatus. Ne quaeratis honorem 
cur minus sit mandatus, 

{e) (On Cn. Scipio Hispanus, praetor 139 b.c.) (Elegiacs) : — 
Virtutes generis mieis moribus accumulaui, 

Progenie mi genui, facta patris petiei, 
Maiorum optenui laudem, ut sibei me esse creatum 
Laetentur; stirpem nobilitauit honor. 
§ 3. The Decree of Aemilius Paulus (189 b.c.) : — 
L. Aimilius L. f. inpeirator decreiuit utei quel Hastensium 
seruei in turri Lascutana habitarent leiberei essent, agrum 
oppidumque, quod ea tempestate posedisent, item possidere habere- 
que iouslt dum poplus senatusque Bomanus uellet. Act. in castreis 
A.D. xii. K. Febr. 

X. Aemilius L, /. invperator decrevit uH qui Hastensium servi in turri 
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Lasmtana habitarent liberi essmty agrum oppidumque, quod ea tempestate 
possedissentf item possid^e hdbereque jiissit dum popidus senaiuaque Bomanus 
veHleL Act in castris a.d. xii. K, Febr. 

§ 4. The Senatua Consultum de Baoohanalibos (i86 9.c.). 

Q. Marcius L. f«, S. Postmnius L. f. cos. senatum consoluenmt 
N. Octob. apud aedem Duelonai. Sc arf. M. Claudi M. f., L. Yaleri 
P. f., Q. Mlnuci C. f. De Bacanalibus quel foideratei esent^ta 
exdeicendum censuere. Neiquis eorum Bacanal habuise uelet. 
Seiques esent, quel sibei deicerent necesus ese Bacanal habere^ eeis 
utei ad pr. urbanum Bomam uenirent ; deque eeis rebus, ubei eorum 
uerba audita esent, utei senatus noster decemeret^ dum ne minus 
senatoribus C adesent quom ea res cosoleretur. Bacas uir nequis 
adiese uelet ceiuis Bomanus neue nominus Latini neue socium 
quisquam, nisei pr. urbanum adiesent isque de senatuos sententiad, 
dum ne minus senatoribus C adesent quom ea res cosoleretur, 
iousiset. Censuere. Saoerdos nequis uir eset. Magister neque 
uir neque mulier quisquam eset. Neue i>ecuniam quisquam eorum 
comoinem habuise uelet, neue magistratum, neue pro magistratud 
neque uirum neque mulierem quiquam fecise uelet. Neue post 
hac inter sed coniourase neue comuouise, neue conspondise, neue 
conpromesise uelet, neue quisquam fidem inter sed dedise uelet. 
Sacra in oquoltod ne quisquam fecise uelet, neue in poplicod, neue 
in preiuatod, neue exstrad urbem sacra quisquam fecise uelet, nisei 
pr. urbanum adieset, isque de senatuos sententiad, dum ne minus 
senatoribus adesent quom ea res cosoleretur, iousiset. Censuere. 
Homines pious Y oinuorsei, uirei atque mulieres sacra ne quisquam 
fecise uelet, neue inter ibei uirei pious duobus, mulieribus pious 
tribus, arfuise uelent, nisei de pr. urbani senatuosque sententiad, 
utei suprad scriptum est. Haice utei in couentionid exdeicatis ne 
minus trinum noundinum ; senatuosque sententiam utei scientes 
esetis. Eorum sententia ita fuit : sei ques esent, quei aruorsum 
ead fecisent quam suprad scriptum est, e^is rem caputalem 
faciendam .censuere. Atque utei hoce in tabolam ahenam in- 
ceideretis : ita senatus aiquom censuit ; uteique eam figier ioubeatis, 
ubei facilumed gnoscier potisit ; atque utei ea Bacanalia, sei qua 
sunt, exstrad quam sei quid ibei sacri est, ita utei suprad scriptum 
est, in diebus X quibus uobeis tabelai datai erunt faciatis utei 
dismota sient. 

Q. Marcius L. /., S. Postumius L, /. cons, senatum coTisuluerunt N. Octoh. 
apud aedem Bettonae. Sc adf, M. Claudius M, /, L, Valerius P. /., 
Q. Minucius C. /. De Baccharudibus qui foederati essent ita edicendum 
censuere. Nequis eorum Bacchanal habuisse veUet Siqui esserU, qui sibi 
dicerent necesse esse Bacchanal habere, ei uti ad pr, urbanum Bomam 
venirent, deque eis rebus, ubi verba eorum audita essent, uH senatus 

N 
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noBter deeemeret, dum ne mimia senoUoribus C adesaeni guum ea res con- 
sulereiur, Bacchcts vir nequis adiiste vdlet civia Romanus, neve nominis 
LcUinif neve aociorum quisgtuamy nisipr, urbanum adiiesent, isque de senatus 
aententia, dum ne minus sentUoribua C adeaaevd guum ea res conaulereiury 
iuaaiaaet. Cenauere, Sacerdoa nequia vir esset, Magisier negus vir neque 
mulier quiaquam eaaet : neve pecuniam quiaguam eorum communem habuiaae 
veUet, neve magistratum, neve pro magistraiu neque virum neque mvUeretn 
quiaquam feciaae veliet. Neve poathac inter ae coniuraaae neve convoviase, neve 
conapondiaae, neve compromiaisae veliet, neve guiaguam /idem inter ae dediaae 
veliet. Sacra in occUlto ne guiaguam fedaae veUet, tieve in publicoj neve in 
privato, neve extra urbem aacra guiaguam feciaae veUet^ niai pr. urbanum 
adiiaaet, iague de aenatua aententia, dum ne minua aenaioribua C adesaeni 
guum ea rea wnsuHeretur, iuaaiaaet. Cenauere. Hominea plus Vuniverait viri 
atque mulierea aacra ne guiaguam feciaae vdlet, neve interibi viri plua duobuay 
mulieribua piua tribua, adfudaae veUenty niai de pr. urbani aenatuague 
aententiay uti supra acriptum eat. Haec uU in contione edicatia ne minus 
trinum nundinumf aenatuague aententiam uti acienlea eaaetia. Ecrum 
aententia ita fuit : aigui eaaent qui advoraum ed (Adv.) fedssenty guam 
supra acriptum eat, eia rem capitalemfaciendam cenauere. Aigue uii hoc in 
tabuiam afienam indderetia : ita aenatua aequum cenauit ; vMque earn Jigi 
iubeatia, vbi facHUme noaci poaait ; atque uti ea Bacchanaliay siqua aunt, 
eoctra quam aiquid ibi aacri eaty ita uH acriptum eat, in diebua X; quibtia 
vobia tabdlae datae erunty faciatia uti dimota aint. 

§ 5. The Spoleto Inscription (c. 180 b.c). 

Honce loucom nequis uiolatod neque ezuehito neque exferto quod 
louci siet neque cedito nesei quo die res deina anua fiet. Eod die 
quod reidinai causa fiat sine dolo oedre licetod. Seiquis uiolasiti 
loue bouid piaclum dated. Seiquis scies uiolasit dolo malo, louei 
bouid piaclum dated et a. CGC moltai suntod, eius piacli moltai- 
que dicatore exactio estod. 

Hunc lucum nequia violato neque evehito neque eifferio quad luci ait neque 
caedito niai quo die rea divina annua fiet Eo die quod rei divinae cauaa 
fiat sine doh caedere liceto. Si quia vidaaaity Jovi bove piadum dato. Siquia 
aciena viciaaait doio maloy Jovi bove piaclum daJto et a. CCC muUae suntOy 
ejua piocu^t muitaeque dicatori exactio eato. 
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LIST OF SPELLINGS. (Of. ch. ii. §§ lo, 14 ; ch. X. § ao.) 



dbiciOf adiciOf &c. better than 

ahjicio, &c. 
adiUescens (Noun), not adolescens, 
ctequipero, not aequiparo. 
aerumnay not erumna. 
aestimo : cteaiumo is the older 

spelling. 
afuij &c , not ahfuif &c. 
Aleocandrea, Dareusj &c. is the 

spelling of the Republic ; 

Alexandria, Darius, of the 

Empire. 
alium, better than alUum, 
amoenus, not amenits, 
ancora, better than anchora, 
angutla. 

antUus, not anntUus. 
arcesso : accerso is a vulgar form. 
artus, artare : ardus, ardare are 

earlier spellings. 
audor, attctoritaa, not aiUor, avio- 

ritas (ch. ii. § 10). 
Autumnvs, not Audumnus. 
hdua, not beUua, 
ben^ficium, Sec, better than &en«- 

ficium, &c 
hracchium and Irachium. 
Imcina, not huuxina, 
caucus, not coccus, 
cadebs, not codebs, 
caelum, not oodum, 
caementum, not cementwm, 
caenunif not coenum. 



N 



caerimonia and coerewonta, not 
cer-. 

caesaries, not cesaries. 

caespesy better than cespes, 

caestus, hot cestus. 

Camena, not Oamoena. 

cena, not co^na, though this mis- 
spelling was of early date (ch. 
ii. § 10). 

ceteri, not caderi. 

daudo, not dudo. 

dipeus: dupeus is the older 
spelling. 

comminus, not cominus{ch. ii. § 10). 

condido, better than conditio. 

conedo, conitor, coniveo, conubium, 
better than connedo, &;c. 

conjunx, better than conju/x. 

contiOf not concio (ch. ii. § 10). 

convidnm, not conviUum, 

cotHdie and cotidie, not quotidie. 

cuReuSj not culeus, 

damnum, not dampnum, 

ddiro, better than ddero (ch. ii. 
§10). 

dido, better than ditto, 

dinosco : dignosco is the older 
spelling. 

dissipo : dissupo is the older spell- 
ing (ch. ii. § 15). 

distitiguo, not distingo. 

degans, better than digans, 

emptus, &;c., not emtus, &c. 

2, 
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episMay better than episUAa. 
eru8, better than heru8, 
existimo (see aesHmo). 
eocaanguiSj ezsdndo, &c., better 

than eocanguisj excindo, 
fadnorosuSf better tha.n facinerostia. 
faemia, and fenus. 
faenumj and /enum, not foenum. 
fecundttSy not foecundus, 
femina, not foemina. 
fsiusj not foetus, 
frenunif not frctenum. 
futtUis, better than /u^iZis. 
genetivus, better than geniiivua. 
genetriXy better than geniirix. 
gleba and glaeha. 
Hadria, not Adria, 
haedusj not hedus, 
harena, probably better than 

arena (ch. ii. § lo). 
harundoj probably better than 

arundo, 
haruspex, probably better than 

aruspex. 
hedera, better than edera. 
JieUuOj better than Muo, 
hereSy not JiaereSj nor eres. 
hiems^ better than hiemps. 
holus and oliis. 
hordeumj not -turn, 
ilicoy not iUico. 
irwlitusj and inclutus (older) ; not 

indytus (ch. i. § 6). 
incoho and inchoo, 
indutiae, not -doe. 
injitiaej not -ciae. 
intdlegOf better than inteUigo, 
jucundus, better than jocundus. 
JuppUer, better than Jupiter, 
lacrimaj and lacruma (older) : not 

lachrima, nor lachryma, nor 

lacryma (ch. i. § 6). 
Uhet : luhet is the older spelling. 
littera, better than litera^ 



litus, better than littus. 

maereOf maesiuSf not moereo, 

moestus. 
mdlevolus, Ac, probably better 

than malivolus, &c. 
mani/esius: Tnan,ufcstu8 is the 

older spelling (oh. ii. § 15). 
mercennariusj not mercenariits. 
mUiaf not miUia (ante-class.) 

(ch. ii. § 9). 
tnixtuSf not mistus, 
monumentum and monimentum. 
multa : mulcta is the old spelling. 
murena, probably better than 

muraena. 
nactus and nanctus, 
navusj better than gnavus (older). 
ns * verily,* better than nae (ch. 

ix. § 16). 
neglegOf better than negligo. 
negotium, not negocium. 
nenia, not naenia, 
nequiquam and nequicquam. 
noviciusy not vwvitiv^. 
nummusj better than numus, 
nuntio, not nuncio (ch. ii. § 10). 
oboedio, not ohedio, 
obscenusy better than obscaenus : 

not obscaenus. 
onustus, better than honustus. 
otiumy not ocium. 
padex and pelex, not peUex. 
Padigniy not Pdigni. 
paene, not pene nor poene, 
paenitet not penitet, nor poenitet. 
paiUum ; paullum is the older 

spelling. 
percontor, probably better than 

percundxyr. 
perennis, not peremnis, 
pemiciesj not pemiHes (p. 60). 
pUleuSy better than piUus. 
PoUio and Polio, 
pomeriutn, better than pomoerium. 
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ponH/ex; ponhifex is the older 

spelling. 
praesepe, better than praesaepe, 
prdumj not pradum, 
preHunif not precium, 
proelium, not praelium, 
proscaeniunij probably better than 

proscenium, 
ptUcheTf superseded puker (ch. 1. 

§6). 
quattuor, better than quatuor. 
quoHes: quoHena is the older 

spelling. 
raeda, better than reda : not rh-, 
Raetia, not RhaeHa, 
recddif not recidi. 
redpero: recupero is the older 

spelling. 
rdigio: reUigio is the older 

spelling. 
reliquiae; reUiquiae is the older 

spelling. 
repperi, reppuii, reUuli, not reperi, 

repuli, reMi (oh. vi. § lo). 
resHnguo, not -go, 
saecutumj not seculum. 
saepee, saepioy better than sep-. 
saeta, better than seta, 
sario, not sarrio, 
soHra and Sahara (older) : not 

sai^a. 
scaena, better than scena (p. 13 n.). 
s^pulcrumy better than sqnUchrum 

(ch. ii. § 10). 
sescenti, better than sexcenii. 
sStiu^y not sedus. 
solaciumf not solaiium. 
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soUemniSy not soUenniSj nor 

lempnis, 
so/OerSy not solers. 
solHciio, not sdlicito, 
^mHum, not -cium. 
stUuSy not stylus, 
suhdesy not soholes, 
sucusy better than succus, 
sulphur and sulpur, not sulfur 

(ch. ii. § 6). 
suscenseoy better than succenseo. 
susptdo, better than suspitio. 
taetery not ider, 
temnoy not tempno. 
iempioy better than tento. 
thesaurus ; thensaurus is the older 

spelling. 
Thrax and Thraex, 
iingo and tinguo. 

toties : totieris is the older spelling. 
transfnittoy kc, and tramitto, &c. 
tus, better than thus (ch. i. § 6). 
umerusy better than humerus, 
umory umidus, better than humoTy 

humidus (ch. ii. § 10). 
unguo and ungo. 
valetudoy not vcUitudo. 
VergUius, not Virgilius (late), 

(cf. p. 10 n.), 
VerginiuSy not Virginius (late). 
vertex; vortex is the older spelling. 
vicesimusy commoner than vige- 

simus. 
victima: viciuma is the older 

spelling (ch. ii. § 15). 
vilicusy not vUlicus (ante-class.) 

(ch. ii. § 9). 



(For details about these spellings the student should consult 
Georges, Lexikon, der Lateinischen Wortformeny Leipzig, 1889 ; Brambach, 
HH^dtHchlein fUr Lateinische Rechtschreibungy third ed., Leipzig, 1884 ; 
or the larger work by the same author, Die NeugestaUung der Latei- 
nischen Orthographie, Leipzig, 1868. The spelling of Quintilian's 
time should be our model.) 
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LIST OP ' HIDDEN ' QUANTITIES. (See p. lo on n«, nf.) 



abiSgnus. 

adttsCP. P.P. & Noun). 

c^ffRctus, 

aliOrsum (for aliSvcraum). 

ardeo (Cf. aridus). 

bustum. 

ccUSscOy and other < Inceptiyes ' of 

a Conj. Verbs, 
co^a (Dim. of catSna). 
chirurgus (Gk. x^^P^^py^^)- 
c^nctus. 

con^si, cSmpius, 
conjunx, 

contio (probably). 
cm'oUa (Dim. ofcor&fia). 
crastinus (from eras), 
cr^sco. 
crispiM. 
cunctus. 



dixif dictus. 
dlgnus (probably). 
duxi (probably); ductus. 
Ssca. 

Etruscus (cf. Etruria). 
Bxistimo (from ex and aestimOy as 
excisus from ex and coesua). 

y^«ft*s (ct f&riae). 

flxus. 

/ictus, 

Jtictus. 

flosculus (Dim. of ^a). 

fr&ngo, fractus. 

frustra {iromfraus), 

functus. 

fartimj furtivusj furtum (from far). 



geSrgicus (Gk. y€capyitc6s), 

?astemus. 

msxy lawless (hutiWfXy alluring). 

introrsum (for inirSvcrsum). 

jUnoci, jUndua. 

jargo (older jurigo, from jUs and 

ago). 
Justus (from. jUs) 
Idrdum (older l&ridum), 
larva (older Idrua, trisyll.). 
Idtrina (older lav&trina). 
Idtro, 1 bark. 
iSctus. 
l&c . , 
Uctor, 
luctor. 

luctus (cf. Wgeo). 
lustrumj expiation. 
lux. 

mdUe (older mdveUe). 
MdrUius (from Mdnius). 
MdrcuSf MdrceUuSy &c. 
Mdrs (cf. Mavors). 
massa (Gk. /ui^d). 
merc&nnarius (for *merc^d narius). 
mVle. 

mUvus (older mUuos, trisyll.). 
muscuius (Dim. of mus). 
ndscor. 

n^f(istus (from. fas), 
nolle (from *noveae, ch. vi. § 33). 
nSndum (cf. non). 
nSngenti (from * novengenti), 
nonney nonnuUi (cf. tim). 
nosco. 

niUltis (see itUus). 
nundinae (older noundinae). 
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nunHua (from rwoerOius), 

nOJtrio, 

dscuZum, osciUum (Dim. of os). 

5sHum (cf. 5s). 

pcUuster (from poZus). 

pdsco, pdsiiia, pastor, 

pistor, 

pUhs, 

plSctrum (Gk. vkfjitTpor). 

Pmio. 

prmdo (older prehendo). 

princeps (cf. pnmus), 

pnscusj pristinus, 

privigmis. 

prompsij prSmptus. 

prorsus (older prowrsus). 

publicusj Publius (from pUbes). 

purgo (older purigo, from purus 

and ago). 
qtiartU8, 
quiisco, 

quinque, quintuSj qutndecim, &c. 
quorsus (older quovorsus). 
rdstrum (from rddo), 
rSxiy rSctu3. 
rSgnum, 
rSx, 

roscidtis (from r5s). ' 
r^trum (from rddo). 
rUcto. 

rursua (from re-vorsus). 
rUsticua (from rus). 
sdnctus, 
scSptrum (Gk. tricrjirrpov). 



9(^C0. 

scfi^pium, 

sSgnis, 

semSstriSf (from nOnsis). 

sesqui' (from SSmisque). 

aSstertius (from sSmis). 

iSSs^'us. 

sUgnum (probably). 

sUstrum (Gk. auarpov). 

BSlstUium (cf. «dQ. 

sffZ^a. 



sUmpsiy sUmpius. 

8ursum. 

tddus. 

tSoci, tScius. 

trislia. 

iWua (Dim. of Unus). 

intra, iUimus. 

anguo, Unctus. 

ussi, Ustus. 

uaque. 

usUrpo (older *usuripo). 

vallum. 

vdaculum (Dim. of vds). 

vdstus. 

vendo (cf. vSnum do). 

vSmus (from vSr). 

fichis, victor. 

rmia. 

vindemia (from tUnum and 

Vtpsaniiia. 

viscus. 

vixi. 



(For the evidence of these quantities, the student may consult 
Marx, HiUfsbiicJileinfur die AusspracIieLateinischer Vokale in Positionslangen 
Silhen, second ed., Berlin, 1889, a book to be used with great caution ; 
GrOber, Vulg&rlateinische Substrata Romanischer W&rter, a series of 
articles in the Archiv fur Lateinische Lexikographie, vols, i-iv ; also 
Christiansen, Le Apicibus et I Umgis inscriptionum Latiruirum, Kiel, 1889. 
The weakening of a vowel in Composition is a proof that the vowel 
was short, for long vowels were not affected by loss of accent (p. 31). 
Thus inermis attests drma, infringo attests /ran^, Ac.) 
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A, pronunciation, 9; phonetic 

changes, 148 sq. 
-a, shortening of, 35. 
a, ab, ahSy Prep., 128. 
ahego for dbigo, 33. 
Ablative (see Declension). 
Ablaut (see Gradation). 
absque, 128. 
ac (see atque), 
accedo for acddo, 33. 
Accentuation, 22 sqq. 
Acckerunsy Plant., 16. 
Accius, doubling of vowel, 7 ; gg, 

7- 
Accusative (see Declension). 
Achivif 31. 

Active, endings (see Verb). 
adiUum, 125. 
Acute Accent, 22. 
ad, Prep., 129. 
adeo, Adv., 123. 
Adjective, 63 sqq. 
Adverbs, 118 sqq. 
adversits (-w), Prep., 119. 
aCf pronunc. of, 12. 
aedea, 42, 153. 
aegrotusy 151. 
aenus, 52. 
a^equipero, 33. 
-aes in Gten. Sg., 46. 
ae«, 52. 
oe^os, 29. 
c^, Prep., 129. 
affaXim, 1x9. 
flfl'er, 149. 
Agma, 7. 
ofifntAS, 157. 



agricola, 40. 

Agrigentum, 34. 

AI (see Diphthongs). 

-at of Gen., Dat. Sg., 43 sq. 

aiOf 115/ am, pronunc. of, 12. 

ato, 158. 

atocer, 33. 

Alcumenaf 27. 

oiios, Adv., 122. 

alienusy 83. 

oZiogwt (-n), 145. 

aliorsum, 119. 

oZt^is, 82. 

-dZts (see Suffix -LI). 

aJttid, 83. 

Alphabet, i sqq. 

oZfer, 67, 83 ; -!ms. Gen., 77 n, 

aXtemis, Adv., 123. 

atterufer, 84. 

aVrinsecus, 29. 

aZumnus, 106. 

aw-. Prep., 129. 

am&o^es, 61 n., 149. 

amM-, Prep., 129. 

amho, 37. 

amoeni««, 12. 

amp/tontm (Gen. PL), 46. 

an, Conj., 141. 

an-. Prep., 129. 

Anaptyzis (see Parasitic 

Vowel). 
anciUa, 26. 
anhelo, 34, 129. 
ammaZ, 52. 
an^utVo, 129. 
antCy anteSy 129. 
an^nnae, antesiari, 129. 
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anticus^ aniiquus, 165. 

antisteSf 129. 

Aorist (see Tense-Stems). 

aperiOj ia8. 

Apex, over long vow^ 7. 

aptscoTf aptus, 115. 

Apocope, a8. 

Appius (see Claudius). 

apudy 129. 

ar for od, Prep., aifarij arjueruntf 

arvenaj 19. 
arboretum, arbustum, 165. 
ardeo, ardus, 29. 
artaena, 29. 
Article, Def., 23. 
ariuSf a limb, 57. 
arvum, 162. 
-as, e. g. nostras, 28. 
-05, Gen. Sg., 43. 
asp- for aftsp-, e. g. asporto, 158. 
Aspirates, Gk. in Lat. orthogr., 

6, 15 sq. ; pronunc. of, 16. 
Assimilation, of Prep, in Gomp. 

Vb., 158. 
-assOf 'Ossim, Vb.-formsin, 100, 102. 
asty 139. 
-aster, e.g. peditaster (see Suffix 

-TERO-). 
at, Conj., 138. 
Athematic, Conjug., 86. 
atque {ac), 20, 28, 137. 
atqui (-n), 139, 145. 
AU", pronunc. of, 12 ; phonetic 

changes, 153. 
aw-. Prep., 128. 
auceps, 26. 
audacter {-iter), 121. 
audeo, 29. 
ave (see have), 
augeo, 153. 
aw?a {dla), 159. 
aies- (os-) in oscMZum, &c., 151. 
a%U, 138. 
autem, 139. 
oMtor for -d-, 21. 
autumo, 26. 

Auxiliary Verbs, accent of, 24. 
auodlla, 159. 
avuncidus, aunc-, 16 n. 

B, pronunc, 16 ; phon. changes, 
156. 



haUaena, 16. 

balneum, baHn-, 30. 

barca, 30. 

beUum, O. Lat. tZueSum, 155. 

^>^f 175 ; -«, 35. 

BH, phon. changes of, 156. 

-W of ibi, &c., 123. 

bibo, 156 ; -», Perf., 170. 

bioorpor, 168. 

-ftfiis (see Suffix -DHLO-). 

bis, 67. 

bonus, O. Lat. (2uont«s, 155. 

bos, 56. 

-bra (see Suffix -DHRO-). 

bracchium, 16. 

Breves Breviantes, 34 sqq. 

brevis, 64. 

Broken Beduplication, 168. 

Bruges for Phryg-, 16. 

-brMW (see Suffix -DHRO-). 

5s, pronunc. of, 21. 

bMce<um, 165. 

-bulum (see Suffix -DHLO-). 

-bundus, e.g. erro&uneius, no. 

&uxi«s, 6. 

O, the letter, 3; pronunc, 13? 1 7- 

C. for centum, 3 n. ; for GatMS, 6. 

ca<2aver, 106. 

CaeciKus, (7ec-, 13. 

caelebs, 51. 

caelicdum. Gen. PL, 46. 

caZamitos, fta(2-, 19. 

cafcar, 52. 

caldarius, 29. 

ca^i^ for 'lid; 27, 30. 

coZc/ooo, (xUf-, 27, 35. 

caZumnia, ccdvor, 163. 

caZx, lime, 6. 

(^impans for -nvs, 27. 

campester, 164. 

can^s, Nom. Sg., 61 n. 

cano, cecini, 170. 

canofMS, 164. 

capesso, 172. 

copio, cept, 171. 

cardu>s for -(2ut^, 30. 

caro, flesh, 53. 

Cases (see Declension). 

catus, 107. 

Catullus on Arrius, 16. 

causa, 'Ssa, 20. 
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Causative Vbs., 89. 

caveoj ccmiy 170 ; catUum^ 13. 

cavus^ 15a. 

-cc, Particle, 79. 

G9ci2itt« for dwc-, 13. 

tMoj 103. 

-ceito, 108. 

ce2o, 88. 

ceTMj -oe-, aa. 

-cendt, Perf., 170. 

cenf;um, 67. 

cere&rum, 164. 

cemo, creviy 17a. 

cemx (Sg., Plur.), 4a. 

ceforMW, Conj., 139 ; ceteroqui (-n), 

145. 
-cetum (see Suffix -TO-), 
ceu; 141. 

•ch' (Gk. x), -ccfc-, Plaut., 16. 
Change of Unaccented Vowel 

(see Weakening). 
Chi (see Aspirates), 
-ct- and 'H'f 17. 
circunij -a, Prep., 139 sq. ; ctmfer, 

130. 
Ciroumflez Accent, aa. 
cis (citra)f 130. 
dius, 107 ; 't5y Adv., 35. 
'd- for -«-, 156. 
cZodes, 108. 

dam (danculum)j cUmdesHnuSy 130. 
Claudius (App.), reforms alph., 

5 ; (Emp.), reforms alph., 7. 
daudOf 154. 
daviSj 154. 
c^iens, 51. 
dodius, 13 n. 
Close Syll., quant, of vowel, 

App. C. 
'dum (-culum) (see Suffix -L0-). 
On, for OnaeuSf 6. 
-co of aMcOf &c., 173. 
coena (see cena), 
coepioj 115 ; -p*M5 mmj 95. 
cogfo, 151. 
coKia, 159. 

coUunif 159 ; gender of, 41. 
cdania, 161. 
coiM&er, 33. 
cdumusy 19. 
«rfM8, 47. 
com' (cum), Prep., 130. 



comes, 51. 

comminus, -m-, aa, lao. 

como, -mpsi, 171 n. 

Comparison, of Adj., 64 sqq. 

Compensation, length by, 159. 

compUum, 33. 

Compounds (Noun and Adj.), 

168; (Verb) 173; Separable, 

34. 
conedo, conitor, conuibiumy spelling 

of, ao, 
Conjugations (see Verb). 
Conjunctions, 136 sqq. 
conscribiUOf 173. 
Consonant, pronunc. of, 13 sqq.; 

lost in group, 157. 
coniiOf 54. 
contra, 130. 
controversia, 133. 
contuibemiumy 33. 
contumelia factum itur, 104 n. 
copta, 151. 
coptdaf 151. 
cor, 5a. 
coram, 131, 
corbus for corvus, 16. 
comix, 166. 
comua, cornel, 156, 
coro?ta, spelling of, 16. 
C08, 107. 

coseniiont, Scipio Epit., 11 a. 
cotiidie, 85. 
couenlionidf 54. 
crastinus, i6a. 
crates, 148. 
crtibesco for -6r-, 18. 
credo, 17a. 
cresco, -Sw, 17a. 
'Cuhi, 80. 
cu(to, -dt, 170. 
cuicuimodi, 77. 
ct</i«, Poss,, 73. 
-ctrft, Perf., 170, 
-cu2o-. Dim. (see Suffix -L0-). 
cum Prep, (see corny, Conj. (see 

quum) ; the spelling, ai. 
cunae, 153. 
-cutu^us, no. 
-cuw^uc, 137. 
cupressus^ 6. 
cur, 14 1. 
curro, cucurri, cec-, 99. 
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D, phon. changes of, 156; final, 
after long yow., 20. 

-dy Abl., 45- 

dacruma, 0. Lat. for lacruma, 19. 

'dam of quidamy &c., 83. 

damnum, 163. 

ctonun^, 1 1 a. 

Dative (see Declension). 

dautia, 19. 

rfe. Prep., 131. 

flfea&ud; 45. 

debeo, 17. 

debilito, a6. 

e^ecem, 67. 

c^ectmanus, 163. 

Deolension (Noun, Adj.), 37 
sqq. ; (Pron.), 69 sqq. 

decorus, 164. 

Defeotive Nouns, 39. 

degeneVf 168. 

Degrees of Compar. (see Com- 
parison). 

deinceps, lao. 

deinde (dein), 123. 

delenio, 34. 

rfeitro, aa. 

-dem of idem, Ac, 76. 

demo, -psi, 171. 

Demonstratives, 73 sqq. 

demum, lao. 

Denominative (see Derivative). 

dens, 107. 

Dentals (see D, T, TH). 

dentio, 93. 

denwo, 34. 

Deponents, 94 sqq. 

Derivative Verbs, 93. 

Desideratives, 93. 

desUus sum, with Pass. Inf., 95. 

deus, 155 ; Voc, 48. 

dexter, 65. 

DH, phon. changes of, 156. 

diets. Gen., 39. 

dlco, Imper., a8 ; -xi, 171. 

dies, pronunc, 10 ; gend., 40 ; 
decl., 60. 

JXespiter, decl. of, 56. 

dUeori, Perf., 171 n. 

dimico, 33. 

dimidiu^, 66. 

Diminutives, 164 sq. 

dingua, 0. Lat for lingua, 19. 



dinus for divinus, a6. 

Diovem, 56. 

Diphthongs, pronunc, la sq. ; 

phon. changes of, 152. 
dis-, Prep., 131. 
disco J didici, 170. 
Dissimilation of I, r, 18. 
dissipoy spelling of, 33. 
Distributives (see Numerals). 
diuHnu£, i6a. 
dives, dis, Compar., 66. 
Division of Syll., 19. 
divus (cf. deus), 155. 
dioco, loi. 
•do of condo, 116. 
do, I give, decl. of, 116; datus, 

154- 
doceo, 89. 

domnus for dominus, 30. 
(fomus, decl. of, 41. 
donee, -icum, -ique, 142. 
donum, 154. 
dos, 151. 
Double Cons., pronunc. of, 19 ; 

written, 7 ; at end of word, 20 ; 

Vow., 7. 
Doublets, 20. 
drachuma, 27 ; drachmum (Gten. 

PL), 46. 
Dropping (see Loss). 
Dual, traces of, 37. 
ducentum, 0. Lat., 67 n. 
duco, Imper., 28; -xi, 171. 
dueUum, 155. 
Dvenos Inscr., App. A. 
dius, 0. Lat. for bis, 155. 
duim, 1 01. 
dum, 142. 
dummodo, 144. 
dumus, 152. 
duo, 67. 

duonii^, 155 ; duonoro(in), 49 n. 
-du«, e. g. pallidum, 90. 

E, phon. changes of, 149 sq. ; for 
ae, 12. 

-S, loss of, 28. 

-g of Adv., 120. 

e, ex, Prep., 131. 

E-grade of Boot (see Grada- 
tion). 

eddem, Adv., r23. 
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ecce, eccerSf cecum, 147. 

ecquis, 83. 

Bothlipsis, 157 sqq. 

ecus for equus, ai. 

edo, decl., ti6; Sdf, 170; edim, 

lOI. 

egro, 69. 

lil, phon. changes of, 153 ; for 

-na (see Suffix -LO-). 

elegoj 33. 

elementumy 33. 

Mis (see Suffix -I-). 

Elision, of -m, 36 ; -s, 36 n. (see 

Hiatus') . 
eflum, 147. 

-em- for I.- Eur. •m, 155. 
cm, Interj., 147. 
ew, * eum,' 80. 
eminuSj lao. 
ewo, emij empsi, 171 n. 
-enrft^s, -Mndtts (see Gerund), 
-en- for I. -Eur. «n, 155. 
e», Interj., 147. 
Enclitics, 23 sqq. 
enrfo, tm^M, 13a. 
ent'm, 140. 

Ennius, double cons., 7. 
enos, Carm. Arv., 71. 
-ens, -enfo'a, -enfitem (see Suffix 

-NT.)- 
-entior, Compar., 107. 
enunquanif 147. 
-snus (see SuflSx -NO-). 
eo, Adv., 133. 
eo, Vb., 86 ; tYuw, 154. 
-er- for r-vowel, a6. 
-er for -ros, 47 ; for -rfe, 64. 
eram, 97. 
crgra, ergro, 131. 
ero, 97. 

-gs, Nouns in, 61. 
'SsimuSf -ensumus, 67. 
-essoj Vb. -forms in, 17a. 
{e)stj (e)Sj Procope of, 33. 
-ester (see Suffix -TERO-). 
ei, Conj., 137. 
Eta (Gk.), Lat. ae, 13 n. 
etianiy 138. 
et^ 144. 

-etumy e. g. arboretum j 165. 
ET7, phon. changes, 153. 



-eus, -eum (see Suffix -I0-). 
-ex ofremex, &c., 33, 173. 
exewo, 33. 
eximtus, 106. 

«!P«'"«> 33- 
eocplenuntf 11 a. 
exse^ios tVe, 105. 
eoctemplOj 134. 
ex^a, 13a. 

P, the letter, 3 sq. ; pronunc, 

17 ; from I. -Eur. bh, dh, gh 

(see BH, DH, GH). 
facesso, 17a. 
fctcies, 60. 
faciliSj faculj 13 1 ; facilUmuSy 65 ; 

/odZumecf, S. G. Bacch., 133. 
/ocio, it6j faacOf loi ; /oc, 38; /ect, 

171. 
/acuUas, so. 
/ocuZfer, lai. 
yacun(2MS, no. 
/o^o, 148. 
fameSy 61. 

familiay 33 ; -as. Gen., 43. 
/owM? for /amwZMs, 47 n. 
'fariamy 133. 
fabumy 108 
/ecwndt^s, no. 
/efos, 61 n. 
femirMy 163. 

Peminine (see Gender). 
femury decL of, 39. 
-/entfo, Vb., -(fi, Perf., 170. 
fereyfermey 13a. 
/crioe, 34. 
/erio, percussiy 115. 
/ero, 1 16 ; Imper., 103 ; Miy 99, 

"5- 
ferveo (-ro), 91 ; -6mi, 16. 
/esft<s, 34. 
fibefy 156. 
^des, 61. 

Fifth Decl., 59 sqq. 
figoy 'Xiy 171. 
figuray 93. 
TMtMS, 34 ; fiUa^MSy 45. 

Final, Cons., 36 n.; Vow., 34 

sqq. 
findOyfidiy 170. 
^ngro, -nxt, 171. 
finitimusy 65. 
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A 96, "5 ; fi^j 96- 

fla^o, 149. 

fUvous, i6a. 

Jluoy 'Xij 17a. 

fodicOf 173. 

fodiOffodif 170. 

foraSjfori8y 123. 

forc^Sf a6. 

/orem, loa. 

formosus, (-ss-), ao, 167. 

formus, 26. 

/ors, 156 ; /orfe, 39. 

fortasse, 124 n. 

/orft'8, O. Lat. /orcftia, 108. 

Fourth Decl., 57 sqq. 

/rangfo, 149 ; /regri, 171. 

/mter, 156. 

Frequentatives, 88. 

frigdariaj 29. 

/mgif frugaUorf 66. 

/ruor, /rMc*Ms sum, 17a. 

fi*amj 102. 

/wgra, 160. 

fugiOffugi, 170. 

M 97. 

/tfZfifeo (-gro), 91. 
fulvuSj 162. 
fumus, 156. 

f\*n(tomMs, Qk. mispron. of, 17. 
yundt^ 119. 
fundOjfudij 170. 
funera necfuneraj 146. 
fungoTy 92. 
furvuSf 162. 
JPMsti for Pwrtt, 157 n. 
Future, 97 ; Fut. Perf., 100 ; 
Fut. Imperat., 103. 

G, letter, 5 ; pronunc, 13, 17 sq. ; 

phon. changes, 157 ; written 

forn, 7. 
(Taius, 6. 
gandeoj 172. 

Gender, 40 sq. ; in Adj., 63 sq. 
genetrix, 33. 

Genitive (see Declension). 
geno for gigno, 93. 
fifcfis, 5 in. 
genusy 150. 
Gerund, 108 sqq. 
-gg-, written for wgr, 7. 
GH, phon. changes of, 157. 



gigno, 96 ; geno, 93. 

glosci, spelling of, ao. 

(Tnoeus, 6. 

gnanmsy 106 n. 

yna^us {nai'\ 157. 

-flfnus (see SuflSx -NO-). 

Gradation of Vowels, 154. 

gradus, 149. 

granum, 148. 

flrraWs (-tis), 15, 133. 

flrratTis, 166. 

Greek, Aspirates (see Asp.) ; 
Loan-words, parasitic Yow., 27 ; 
for nuances of feeling, 64 ; for 
exclamations, 147 ; Mispro- 
nunc. of Lat., 17, 19 n.; Ortho- 
graphy, influence on Lat. 7. 

gubemo, 3 n., 6. 

gurgtUio, 168 n. 

Gutturals, letters, 3 sqq. ; phon. 
changes, 156. 



H, pronunc. of, t6 ; dropped bet. 

vowels, 17 ; from L-Eur. gh 

(see GH). 
haereoy -si, 171 ; -auruSy 108. 
kdlo, 149. 

haudy 146; fiauy ao. 
har^y pronunc. of, 35. 
JiauriOy -si, 171 ; 'SUiiLSy 108. 
hdvusy 162. 
hem, 147. 
heriy 155. 
Heteroolite, Nouns, 38 ; Verbs, 

115 ; Comparison, 65. 
hicy fton., decl. of, 74 ; pronunc, 

20 ; hocy pronunc, 20. 
hie, Adv., 78, 123. 
Hidden Quantity, App. 0. 
hilariSy 64. 
hoCy Adv., 75, 123. 
hoccinsy 20, 31. 
homo (hem-)y 53. 
honorus, 164. 
hordeum, 158. 
hortoTy 95. 
hospes, 26. 
AosMcai>as, 43. 
Aos^is, 157. 
Atfc, Adv., 123. 
humerus (see um-). 
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I, tall form, 7 ; doubled in aiio, 
&c., 7 n. ; symbols of long, 7 ; 
pronunc, 9 sq.; phon. changes, 
150; Lat. I for atonic vow.,. 
30 ; for « bef. ng, 33. 

I-stems, mixed with ^ons.- 
stems, 51 (see Suffix -I-). 

I- Subjunctive (Opt), loi sq. 

iW, 123. 

Ac of itttc, &c., 133. 

-IctMs, Axjm (see Suffix -K0-). 

idcirco, 130. 

ictew, 76. 

ideoj 123. 

icMatria, 26. 

-tdiis, e. g. poSuius, 9a 

-ie(n)s of Numeral Adv., 66. 

iffUur, 140. 

ignis, 158. 

ignoscOy 146 n. 

-Hiro of natTt^o, &c., 173. 

'iit of cibiit, &c., iii. 

i^tce^, 124. 

UicOy 119. 

t7t^us, 162. 

-ais, -tZw (see Suffix -I-). 

iUac, Adv., 123. 

tfl«, 75. 

i22&c and iUSXy 11. 

iaic, iSim, Adv., 123. 

'iUo of Dim. Vbs., 173. 

UluCy Adv., 123. 

'im of sensim, &c., 118; ojf iUinif 

Ac, 123. 
tm, * eum,* 80. 
imago, 95. 
imitoTf 95. 
tmmants, 117. 
immo, 140. 
Imperative, 102 sq. 
Imperfect, 97. 
impero, 33. 

Impersonal Pass., 94 sq. 
implico, 88. 
imprimis, 125. 
improbo, 146 n. 
impune, 121. 
imus, infimuSf 65. 
in. Prep., 132; bet »-,/-, 11. 
in-, Neg-, 146 ; with Verb, 146 n. 
'ina (see'Suffix -NO-). 
incassum, 125. 



Inoeptives, 90. 

incesso, 172. 

inceshis, 33. 

incipisso, 172. 

induivis (-Zi^), 108 ; spelling of, 6. 

incoZomis, the spelling, 33. 

incuroicervicum pecuSf Pacuv., 169. 

indaudiOy 132. 

inde, 123. 

Indefinite Pronouns, 80 sqq. 

indu (see emZo). 

indugredioTy induperaior, 26. 

Infinitive, 103 sqq. 

iinfit, 116. 

infiteor, 146 n. 

infiUas ire, 105. 

irj/ra, 132 ; i»%/?mi«, imtis, 65. 

ingens, 108. 

inZ^x, 33 (see iUex). 

inquam, 115. 

inse^tio, -co, 115. 

instar, 39. 

Instrumental, 37. 

ntegeTy 32. 

Intelligo, -lexi, 171 n. 

:nfer, 132. 

Interjections, 147. 

Interrogative, Particles, 141. 

intra, -trOy 132. 

intrare, 87. 

in^rinsecus, 120. 

tn^tis, Adv., Prep., 132. 

4nus (see SuflSx -NO-). 

-tor (see Comparison). 

ipse, 76 ; isM, 58. 

Irregular Verbs, 115 sqq. 

is, Pron., 76. 

'issimus (see Gomimrison). 

'isso, Vb., 172. 

is<ac, iff^ic, istuc, Adv., 123. 

isfe, 74. 

-t^, 3 Sg. Perf., III. 

item, 139. 

-i<er. Adv., 120. 

Iteratives, 88. 

iterum, 121. 

-i^ia {'itium) (see Suffix -I0-). 

J, pronunc, 13 sqq. ; I.-Eur. Y, 

phon. changes of, 155. 
jacio, jeci, 171. 
jam, 76. 
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Januafius, Jen-, 10 n. 
jecur, decl. of, 39. 
jejunuSf jaj'y ion. 
juheOfjussij 171. 
jucunduSj no. 
juglans, 47. 
^wgwrn, 15a. 
-ium, Gten. PL, 54. 
iwnsro, junxij 93. 
juniperusj 47. 
Jttpptfer, 56. 
jurigo, 0. Lat., 27. 
Justus, 165. 
iurenis, Compar., 66. 
iua;to, 132. 
-ix of comix, Ac, 166. 

K, the letter, 3, 6^ phon. changes 

of, 156 sq. 
K. for Kaeso, 6. 

Ij, pronunc, 18, 36; phon. 

changes, 156 ; for d, 19 ; for 
. r, 18 ; for «-, 156. 
L for gwingtwiginte, 3 n. 
Iiabials, phon. changes of, 156. 
Iiabiovelar Gutturals, 157. 
Idbrumy 14 n., a6. 
laCy lad{e)f 52. 
lacessOf 172. 

Jacrimay 19 ; spelling, 6, 16. 
lambero, 173. 
lamminaj lamna, 27. 
2amena, 162. 
larignus, 162. 
torra (-ma), 15. 
Latona, 167 n. 
la^MS, Adj., 148, 107 ; Part., 

148. 
lavOf 152 ; -Zmo in Gompds., 34. 
laurusj 47. 
lautiaj 19. 
legitimuSy 65. 

2ego, 97 ; ?69t' and -2tixt, 1 70. 
. Iiengthening, by Compensation, 

159; bef. n/, ns, 11. 
-Ims {-lentus) (see Suffix -NT-). 
lentusj 153 n. 
Ijetters ^see Alphabet). 
letum (-<*-), 22. 
levis, 166. 
-Zi- syncopated after cons., 26. 



libertdbus, 45. 

Zice^, 144. 

liffurriOf 93. 

Zingwa, 19. 

lino, Hvi, 172. 

Jtn^^uo, Zigut, 170. 

•U- for Id, In, Is, 159 ; pronunc, 

18. 
Iiocative (see Declension) ; 

Adv. use of, 37 sq. 
locus, -cd Plur., 41 ; O. Lat. 

sUocus, 157. 
Iiong Vowel, orth. of, 7. 
loreola, 13 n. 
Iioss, of Cons, in Group, 157 

sqq. ; of final syll. in -rm, 146 ; 

of final -d, 28. 
luei (daro), 54. 

Iiuoretius, use of Gompds., 169. 
luna, 158. 

M, pronunc, 14 ; phon. changes, 

155. 
-m, vow. shortened bef., 36 ; 

final syll. dropped, e. g. 

nihil{um), 146. 
M for miUe, 3 n. 
M, for Marcus, 7. 
IT. for Manius, 7. 
macto, 34. 
ma^is (fnage\ 117. 
magister, 151. 
Ifata, -U-, 7 n. 
maior, 66. 
moH^, 35. 
wato, Vb., 117. 
malus, malum, 40. 
warw, 54. 
m4in60, -nsi, 171. 
twaw/esfus (-nti/"-), 33. 
mmvus, Manes, 117. 
Ifarcipor, 102. 
mariUmits, 65. 
Masculine (see Gender). 
massa, 6. 
?na/dr, 148. 
mavolo, 117. 
moxmtis, 66. 
wieditor, 95. 
medius, 155. 
mediusfidius, 147. 
meherde, 147. 
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mdior, 65. 

meminif 98. 

memoTj 106 n. 

-men (see Suffix -MEN-). 

menSf 51 n. ; -ynente, Adv., 119. 

-menft^m (see Suffix -TO). 

tnerto for -so, 108. 

-met of eg&metf &c., 73. 

Metathesis, 18. 

weft^s, F. (O. Lat.), 57. 

meus, 72 ; mi, Voc, 73. 

mtZes, scansion of final syll., ao. 

militiae, 44. 

mUlef 67 ; mHia, spelling of, 20. 

mt7t«*s (-Mos), 15. 

mtna (/wya), 27. 

Minerva f 162. 

wmisfer, 151. 

minor, minimuSy 65. 

mis, Gen., 69. 

mittOf mist, 171. 

modo, 144 ; -d, 35 ; torn modo 
(Praen.), 144 n. 

mo<?MS in Word-groups, 24. 

7noneo, 89. 

-monium, -monia (see Suffix -I0-). 

Months, Gender of, 40. 

monumenium {-nim-), 33. 

Moods, loi sqq. 

»iordeo, momordi {mem-j O. Lat.), 
99. 

morigerus, 47. 

morior, mortuus, 30. 

morSf 156. 

mulceo, -Isi, 158. 

midgeoj -Isiy 158. 

mu{^t<s, Comparison, 66. 

murmur, 168. 

mws, 152. 

Mutation of Vowels (see Grada- 
tion). 

N, pronunc, 14; phon. changes, 
155 ; for nn, 20. 

Kaepor, 102. 

7Uimf namqve, 140. 

Names, Proper, 161 ; in -0, 167. 

Nasal, pronunc. (see M, N) ; 
Gutt. (see g for n) ; Vb.-stem, 
96 ; 3 Pl.,e. g. danunt, 112. 

naius (j^-), 157. 

w«ws, 37. 



•fide of un^ie, &c., 123. 

-ne, Interrog., 141. 

-««, Affirm., 145. 

nS-j Neg., 146. 

ng 'nae), Affirm., 145. 

tie, Neg., 145. 

nebula f 156. 

nee, *non,' 146. 

nee (see ne^ue). 

ne(2Mm, 145, 

n^as, 146. 

Negatives, 146. 

neglego, 33, 147 ; -art, 171 w. 

ne^otittm, 147. 

9temo, 17. 

nemp€f 140. 

»i^«s, 63. 

ne^fwam. Comparison, 66; no- 

9t«a^ta, 66. 
neque (nee), 20, a8. 
nequeoj 146; nequinont, ixa. 
nequiquam^ 83, 146. 
nescio, 146. 
Neuter (see Gender) ; in -r, decl. 

of, 39. 
nau/ier, 84. 
neutiquanif 146. 
ner?fi (n«t«), 145 ; neu, pronunc. 

of, 12. 
-«/-, lengthening of vow, bef., 

II. 
ni, 143. 

niAiZ (^niZ), 84, 150. 
nts, Dat., Abl., 71, 
nisiy 143. 
nJtor^ 96. 
nix, 51, 
noceo, 90. 
?toent«m (-1*), 146, 
»io?o, 117, 
Nominative (see Declension) ; 

Adv. use of, 120. 
now, 146. 
nonne, 141. 
nanus, 67. 
nos, 71. 

nosco., nffci, 17a. 
noster, 73. 

nostras, &c., accent of^ aa, a8. 
Noun, 37 sqq. 
norem, 67. 
nomciuSj 166. 
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notnts, 150. 

wox, Adv., n8. 

-ns-, vow. long before, 1 1 . 

nubes^ 61 n. 

nulhis, 84. 

num^ 141. 

'NumasMi (Praen. fibula), 33. 

Number, 41. 

lOTumerals, 66 sqq. 

nMwwnes, 47. 

nummum^ Gen. PI., 49. 

nunc^ 141. 

nwacfupo^ 33. 

nun(2tna6, 153. 

-nuvd^ 3 PI., e.g. danurd, 112. 

nun^'t(5, a I. 

nM^Jcr, Adv., lai. 

nurus^ 47. 

wM^rix, 153. 

0, pronunc, 8 ; phon. changes, 
151 ; for e with w, ?, 150, 18 ; 
6 for aw, I a ; for om, 153. 

O stems (see Suffix -0-) ; blend 

with U-stems, 46. 
-0, shortening of, 35. 
db (obs), Prep., 13a 
06 ws sacro, 128. 
obt^er, 124. 
objurgOf 27. 
obliviscorf -lisc-y 100. 
obsteirix, 33. 

ohtineo, spelling of, 13a. 
o&via/n, 124. 
occi7Zo, 173. 
o(;ct62o, 88. 
occwpo, 33. 
ocioTj 66. 
ocfo, (KrfatJWs, 67. 
odorus, 164. 
OE, pronunc, 12 ; spelling, 152. 

(See 01.) 
offenstty 108. 
o^ci/ia, 30. 

01, phon. changes of, 153 sq. 
oinosy 67. 

Oinumama, 33. 

'd' from el, 18 ; from •!, 156. 

oleo, 19. 

o7im, 80. 

oliva, 31. 

oZ?a (ot*Za), 12, 159. 



oZte, 80. 

-Ontts, beside -5, 167. 
opera, 41. 
operio, 132. 
op(/2ctna, 30. 
Optative, loi sqq. 
optimusj 30. 
op^to, 40. 

•aty e. g. cator (see Suffix -S-). 
Orthography, ai sq., App. B. 
-osy e. g. 0. Lat. calosy 52. 
08y mouth, 151. 
-osus (see Suffix -WENT-). 
OU", phon. changes of, 153 ; for 
euy 153. 

P, phon. changes of, 156. 

Pacuviusj use of Compds., 169. 

pacmUay 6. 

FalataliBation of Cons, bef . v, 1 7. 

pcUumbeSy 61 n. 

pangoy pepigiy andjwgn', 170 sq. 

papaveTf 106 w. 

Papirius Crassus, his use of r 

for Zy 5. 
Parasitic Vowel, 27. 
paricidas (0. Lat), 43. 
pars, 5a ; partem (Adv.), 12a. 
Participles, 106 sqq. 
Particles, Conjunctive, 137. 
parumy parumpery 134. 
parviiSy Comparison, 65. 
pascOfPaviy 172. 
passiniy laa. 
Passive, 94 sqq. 
possum (miUe)y 58. 
pateTy 149 ; p. famUias, 43. 
patronusy 167. 

paiUatimy laa ; jxiWisper, ia4. 
pauper, 33, 47. 
-i>e. Particle, 137. 
pectOy 17a. 
pediiastdlus, 164. 
JP^or, 65. 
pdagusy 47. 
peUo, pepuHi, 170. 
jpew6S, Prep., pene^ro, Vb., pentYu.9, 

Adv., 133. 
-:per, e. g. paulisper, 134. 
per, Prep., 34, 133. 
perceiUo, -culsus, 108. 
percussiy Perf. of feriOy T15, 
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Verdo, 133. 

permnis, 33. 

Perfect, 98 ; formation of, 169 

sqq. 
perjidusy 133. 
pergoj perrexi, 115* 
Feriphrastio Tenses, 113. 
perjui-usy 133. 
pemicies and permitieSj 60. 
perperaniy last. 

Personal Pronouns, 69 sqq. 
Person-endings, no sqq. 
perstroma, 29. 
pertisusj 34. 
pessuniy 105. 
peto, -m, 172. 
Phi (see Aspirates). 
pilumnoi poploi (^Carm, Sal.), 49. 
pinguis, 64. 
pmso, -10, 94. 
iwrws, 47. 
plango, -nxi, 171. 
ptot*s^ru»e, ptos^ruw, 13 w. 
plebes, 61. 
pledOy 172. 
plenuSf 162. 
'jpZeo, 'pim, 170. 
pZerMwgwe, pZents, Adj., lai. 
l>Ztco, 32. 
Fliniusy 34. 
Pluperfect, 100. 
Plural, only (see Number). 
plus, plurimus, 66. 
pb-y Prep., ia8. 
poema, decl. of, 47. 
poenat 12. 
poZ, 147. 

poliOy 128. 

pdubruniy ia8. 

^wenwTW, 133. 

pone, Prep., 133. 

ponoy 128 ; poswi (posivt), 172. 

'por for i?M€r, 102. 

porrigOj porgoy 89 ; porreon, 115. 

porrwm, 157. ' 

l^oriortMW, 29. 

posco, poposci, 99. 

Possessive Pron., 72 sq. 

possuniy 117. 

post, postidy &c. , 133. 

postridie, 29. 

Post-tonic Syncope (see Syn- 



cope) ; Vowel-change (see 

Weakening). 
postumus, 163. 
potior J Adj., 66. 
potis, 120. 

po^s (pofe) sum, 117. 
proe, 133 ; prat tet tremonH, Carm. 

Sal., 112. 
praebeoy 17. 
praeda, 17. 

Praenestine, ^am moc^o, 1:^4 rt. 
praes, 32. 
praesens, 133. 
proeser^i wi, 122. 
praestigiaey 18. 
prae^cr, 133. 

2)reAemio, prg-, 36 ; prew«?o, 17. 
premo, -ssi, 171. 
Prepositions, 126 sqq. ; written 

with Noun, 24; assim. in 

Comp. Vb., 158 ; accent, 24. 
Present, 96. 
Pretonic Syncope (see Syncope) ; 

Vowel-change (see Weaken- 

priynusy 67. 
prineepsy 26, 31. 
priscusy 67. 
pristenusj 142. 
primdoisy Carm. Sal., 50, 
proy prod'y Prep., 133. 
proy Interj., 147. 
prohusy 133. 
Procope, (e)sty 23. 
proculy 134. 
procusy 154. 
profestusy 34. 
proindCy proitiy 123. 
promOy prompsiy 171 n. 
Pronominal, Adv., .123 ; Adj., 
83 sqq. ; Particles, 137, 73, 

79. 
Pronouns, 69 sqq. 
Pronunciation, 8 sqq. 
propey 134. 

Proper Names, Italic, 161. 
PropertiuSy 33. 
properus, 47. 
propinoy 88. 
propteTy 134. 
prorstfs (-wi), 120. 
Prosepnaiy 44. 
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prosum, Vb., 134. 

protinusy {-tenus^ 135. 

proocimus, 134 ; proxumae vidniaef 

44. 
•pse, -pte, Particles, 76. 
puer, -re, Voc, 37 ; -par in Compd., 

loa. 
puertiay 3a 

puker, spelling of, 6, 16. 
-piUi of impuiif &c, 170 ; pulsus y 

156. 
puUo {-so), 170 n. 
pungOf pupugij 170. 

Q, phon. changes of, 157. 

qua, Ady., 123. 

quaerOj -sivi, 172. 

quaesoy 17a. 

qucUis, 85. 

^uoZus, 149. 

Qi^am, 14a ; -Zt2>e/, -vt's, 144 ; 

-quam, 144. 
guanefo, 142. 
Quantity, 11 ; list of ' Hidden,' 

App. C. 
quantuSj 85. 
quare, 141. 
quartusj 67. 
quasi, 141. 
QiM»t7Zu8, 159 n. 
quater, 67. 
giMi^foeor, 67. 
guc, 137. 
querela, 165. 
Qt«ergiten*s, 168 n* 
qui, Pron., 8osqq. ; Adv., 139* 
quia, 143 ; -nam, 140. 
quicumque, -danif -libet, -vis, 83. 
quidem, 140 ; siq-, Sec, 36. 
gwm, 144 sq. 
quinque, 67 ; quindecim, 26 ; 

-nlc)^ -tigenti, Ac., 67. 
quippe, 140. 
gu«s, 80 sqq. ; -nam, -^ywe, -piam, 

-quam, -quis, 83. 
gt^o. Adv., 123 ; Conj., 144 ; 

-circa, 130. 
quod, Conj., 143. 
quom (see gwMw). 
gtiommt<8, 144* 
quondam, 123. 
Quomam, 142. 



guogte^, 138. 

quorsus, 120. 

(P*o^ 85 ; 'idie (see cott-). 

guo<u«, 85. 

quum, 142. 

B, pronunc, 14, 18, a6 ; phon. 

changes, 156 ; r for s, 157 ; for 

d, 19 ; for I, t8. 
-r, long vow. shortened bef., 34. 
rabies, 60. 
raiio, 166. 
ratus, 154. 
raucio, 93. 

re-, red-. Prep., 134. 
reccidi, Perf., 26. 
reciprocus, 165. 
Becomposition, 31 sq. 
recto, Adv., 123. 
Beduction (^see Weakening. 

Shortening). 
Beduplicated, Pres., 169 ; Perf., 

169 sq. ; Noun, 168. 
Bsflezive Pron., 72. 
rego, rexi, 171. 
Belative Pron., 80 sqq. 
relicuos, 0. Lat., 15. 
remex, 31. 
reor, ratus, 154. 
repandirosiro-, Pacuv., 169. 
repperi, reppuli, Perf., 26. 
repulsa, 108. 
regMies, 61. 

res, 60 ; in word-group, 24. 
retro, 134, 127. 
retrorsum, 120. 
?eWi«Z«, Perf, 26, 99. 
reverti, Perf. of -tor, 95. 
rex, 155. 

Bho, Lat. transcr. of, 6. 
-ri-, syncop. after cons., 26. 
-ris and -er in Adj. M., F., 27. 
Bivers, Gender of, 40. 
-ro, e.g. lambero, 173. 
robigo, 153. 
robus, Adj., 153. 
rodus, 153. 
ro^undtAs, no. 
-rr- for rs, 157 sq. 
rwfter, 156. 
nkbicundus, no. 
rudcns, 51. 
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r&to, 93. 
fvdus, 153- 

Bugs (see Carvilius). 
rumpoj rupif 170. 
ruri, (-c), 54. 
rursus (-wi), lao. 

Bostio Latin, for au, e for ae, 
la n. 

S, voiced written «, then r, 5 ; 

pronunc, 14 ; phon. changes, 

157 ; 8 for 88f 19. 
'8 dropped, 36 n. 
aaceUumj 26, 
saoerdosy 26. 
aaepesy 61 n. 
soZij^nus, 169. 
saliOf scUuif 179. 
soZ^sm, 124. 
sanguinolentuSf 33. 
sangrww, -gruen, 39 n. 
0amna, 163. 
fio^ur, 47. 
8atu8, 154. 
sca&o, 149. 
flcoena {8ce-)t 13 n. 
scamnum, 156. 
scaturiOf 93. 
sciZtcd^y 124. 
sctnelo, scidi, 170. 
Soipio Afr., ve- for vo-, 159 ; 

iwr«su8, 34. 
sdis {stl-), 157. 
soo5i5, 149. 
SCR. ARF., 19. 
ae, Pron., 7a 
se (aed), Prep., 134. 
seco, 88. 

secundum, Prep., 134. 
aecundus, 67. 
MCU8, Noun, 199 ; Adj., lao ; Ady., 

Prep., 134. 
aed, Conj., 139. 
sedeoj sedi, 99. 
se^^uJo, 119. 
aedutraqtte, 84. 
«^e», -gfe^M, Gen., 33. 
aemdy 67. 
semi-, 66. 
se(mt)modtus, 96. 
semper, -Uemus, 194. 
senadM, decl. of, 58. 



Seneca, 33. 

senex, decl. of, 39. 

Sentenoe-Aooent, 93. 

seorsum, 190. 

sepeZio, 33. 

septem, -decim, &c., 67. 

septdcrum, spelling of, 16. 

sequiiis, 134. 

seqvor, 94. 

serpens, 107. 

serpo, -psi, 171. 

5ero, sein, 179 ; satus, 154. 

sescenfi, 67. 

sesqai-, 66. 

sestertius, 66 ; -turn, 49. 

sett, stoe, 138. 

severuSy 47. ^ 

sex, 67. 

Shortening of Vow., 34 sqq. 

si, 143. 

sic, 143: 

Sioilious, mark of double cons., 

7- 
8ido,8idi, 170. 
siem, loi. 
simUis, 191. 
si9ni>2ex, -ipZtes, 68. 
simul, 191. 
simuZ^, 191. 
sin, 143. 
sine, 134. 

Single Cons, for Doable, 7, 90. 
singrttZi, 68. 
sino, sivi, 179. 
s{Qt«i(2em, 36. 
sis for si vis, 14 n. 
sisto, 117. 
sive, seu, 138. 
-so, Vb.-fonns in, 179. 
so-, O. Lat. Demonstr., 74. 
sobrinus, 157. 
socer, -nes, O. Lat., 47. 
sodes, 99. 

sddus for -iid-, 97. 
so2eo, soUius sum, 95. 
soZus, B4. 
somnolentus, 33. 
somntts, 156. 
sono, sonui, 88. 
sons, 107. 
sordes, 59. 
soror, 155. 
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sors, 0. Lat. sortis, 51. 

spargOf sparsiy 171. 

spedea, 60. 

Speoiznens of Early Lat., App. 
A. 

specio, 92 ; gpic-, 32. 

Spellings, List of, App. B. 

spernOf sprSvij 172. 

spes, 60. 

spondeo. spqpondi, 99. 

-88' for tty 156 ; reduced to s, 19. 

-(8)80, Vb.-forms in, 172. 

sUxtim, 122. 

statod (Dvenos inscr.), 117. 

stcttu8j 149. 

Stem, 38 n.f 160; -suffix (see 
Suffix). 

stemoj 8travi, 172 ; stratusy 148. 

stemuoj 92. 

steim for s/a<tw, 9 «. 

-sfiw^o, -wxi, 171. 

siUy O. Lat., sflts. stlocuSj 157. 

sUattariu8f 148. 

sto, decl. of, 117 ; sfe<i, 170; stotws, 
149. 

stramen, stratuSj 148. 

Stress-Aooent, 24. 

strideoj stridif 170. 

stringo, -non, 171. 

Strong, Root-grade (see Grada- 
tion). 

siruo, -xiy 172. 

sft«iium, 161. 

suadeoy -si^ 171. 

suavt's, 148. 

stt6, st<5 , Prep. 134 ; sub vosplaco, 
128. 

Subjunctive, loi sq. 

Subordinate AATords, 23 sq. 

subtemen, 158. 

swfcter, 135. 

sMesco, 'Cviy 172. 

Suffixes (Noun, Adj.), 160 sqq. ; 
-0-, -A-, 160 ; -I0-, 160 sq. ; 
-UO-, 161 ; -NO-, 162; -MENO-, 
163; -M0-, 163; -TEMO-, 163 ; 
-R0-, 163; -ERO-, -TERO-, 

163 sq. ; -TRO-, 164; -DHRO-, 

164 ; -L0-, 164 ; -TLO-, 165 ; 
-DHLO-, 165 ;„ -TO-, 165; 
-K0-, 165; -I-, 166; -TI-, 
166; -TION-, 166; -TAT(I)-, 



166; -TUT(IVj^i66; -U-, 166; 

-TU-, 166 ; -YE-, -E-, 59 sqq- ; 

-N-, 166 sq.; MEN-, 167; -R- 
167 ; -TER., 167 ; -T-, 167;, 
-NT-, 167; -WENT-, 167; 
Gutt., 167; -S-, 167; -ES-, 
167 ; -YES-, 168. (Verb), 172 
sq. ; -dh-, 172 ; -d-, 172 ; -t-, 
172; -S-, 172; -8S-, 172; -to 
and -tHo, 173 ; -cOf 173 ; -ron 

173 ; 'igoj 173- 

Suffizless Stems (Noun, Adj.), 
168. 

suiUs for si vtdtis, 16 n. 

8um, decl. of, 86 ; es, 2 Sg., 
scansion of, 20 ; fui, 115 ; es, 
Imper., 103 ; «im, O. Lat. stem, 
101 ; eram, 97 ; ero^ 97 ; foremy 
T02 ; essentj 102 ; {e)stf Procope, 

23. 

summusy 65. 

8um0y -psij 171 n. 

SMO, 155. 

supeUeXj decl. of, 39. 

super, 135. 

8uperbu>8j 133. 

supercilium, 34. 

Superlative Degree, 65 sq. 

supeme, 135. 

Supines, 105. 

suppeHas ire, 105. 

Suppression of Syll., e. g. idoQo)- 

latria, 26. 
supra, 135. 
surgo, surrexi, 115. 
surrupui, 31, -rip-, -rp-, 33. 
8ur8um {-8\ 120. 
8U8-, Prep, (see sub). 
8U8, sow, 57. 
suspHcio, 34. 
sitstuli, 115. 

8UU3, 72. 

Syllable, Division of, 19 ; Sup- 
pression of (see Suppression ; 
Syncope). 

sylva, the spelling, 22. 

Syncope, 25 sqq. 

T, phon. changes, 156. 

tabes, 61. 

taUs, 85. 

tarn, 142 ; tarn modo, 144 n. 
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iamen, 139. 

tango, tetigi, 170. 

tanquam, 142. 

tanlusj 85 ; 'tidem, 123. 

Tarenftiw, 34. 

techina, 27/1. 

recumessa, 27. 

ted, 70. 

tegro, fext, 171. 

tela, 159. 

fe^MWl, 158. 

-tern of item, &c^ 123. 

/emcre, 123. 

ienebrae, 164. 

^enor, ^enus, Noun, 168. 

Tense-Stems, 96 sqq., 169 sqq. 

tenuis, pronnnc, 30. 

ienus, Prep., 135; hactenusy &c., 

119. 
-fer, Adv., 120. 
ter, 67. 
terebra, 164. 
itetminus, termo, 163. 
/cro, ^'tn, 172. 
tertius, 67. 

ier/tes, O. Lat. for fersMs, 108. 
tessera, 34. 
te<irf«, Perf., 170. 
Thematic Conjugation, 86. 
Theta (see Aspirates). 
'ti' and -ci- confused, 17. 
tihi (see tu). 

'ticus (see Suffix -K0-). 
-iim, Adv., 122. 
^wfl'o, 33. 
-tinus, Adj. (see Suffix -NO-) ; 

Adv. (see tenus), 
tis, Gen., 70. 
-tivus (see Suffix -U0-). 
Tmesis, 128. 
toga, 160. 
toUo, sustuli, 115. 
foZiA/im, 122. 
tondeo, totondi, 170. 
Tone-Aooent, 24. 
topper, 124. 

-torium (see Suffix -I0-). 
^orm«n<um, 158. 
torque, torsi, 171. 
torrco, 89. 
fo<,85. 
t.j^, 85. 



totus, 84. 

-^o, Adv., 123. 

trans, trd-. Prep., 135. 

Trees, gender of, 40. 

tremebundus, 33. 

iremo, 171 ; iremonti, 112. 

tres, trt', tredecim, &c., 67. 

tribunal, 35. 

triumphus, spelling of, 16. 

-tro. Adv., 123. 

-<rwm (see Suffix -TRO-). 

-tt- for d, 21. 

^, decl. of, 70. 

-tudo (see Suffix -TUT(I)). 

tueor {tuor), 91. 

^t4Zt, 115. 

turn, tunc, 79. 

fun(2o, <ttft*di, 170. 

-turio (see Desideratlves). 

-<MS (-sMs), p. p. p. 108 ; of fundi' 

tus, &c., 118. 
tOs, 6. 
IWcMs, 158. 
fM<^, Pron., 73. 
tuiM, 72 

U, the letter, 4, 15; pronunc, 
10 ; phon. changes, 152 ; w for 
5, 10 ; for unaccented vow. 
bef. labial, 31 ; from at?, 6v, 34. 

-M of comti, &c., scansion of, 59. 

IJ-stems (see Suffix -U-). 

ubi, 123. 

-wc. Adv., 123. 

-Hffus (see Suffix -K0-). 

-ago (see Suffix in Gutt.J. 

TTI, pronunc, 13. 

-uis. Adj., 63. 

-le^ for U, 26. 

-mZw (see Suffix -LI-). 

tiUus, 84. 

uZna, 159 n. 

uls, idira, 135. 

ttZft«, 158. 

ultUo, 168. 

-Mm (-orwrn). Gen. PI., 49. 

umerus, 47. 

wno, Adv., 123. 

ITnaocented Vowel, Weakening 
of (see Weakening) ; Syncope 
of (see Syncope). 

unde, 123. 
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undecinij 26, 67. 

undique, 137. 

'Undus (see Gerund). 

ungtMf -nxi, 171. 

unquamy 84, 124. 

wnusy 66. 

ITpsilon, Lat. transcr. of, 6 ; 

pronunc. of, 15. 
wpupa, 168. 
wrgreo, -si, 171. 
t4ma, 158. 
tero, Mssi, 171. 
-umo (-Mno), Vbs. in, 93. 
'U8j Gen., e.g. nominuBj 53; 

Neuts. in (see Suffix -ES-). 

««?M«, 135. 

u^, 141. 

uter, Pron., 84. 

uterus J 41. 

viinam, 141. 

w<o»"7 153 ; «««, 156. 

utrimquey 123. 

u<mm, 141. 

-uus (see Suffix -UO-). 

V, the letter, 4, 15 ; pronunc, 
i3> 15 ; phon. changes, 155 ; 
dropped bet. vowels, 14 n., 16 n. 

V for guinque, 3 n. 

wie, 147. 

vaZ(2e, 27, 122. 

VcUeri (Voc, Gen.), accent of, 
22. 

vapulOf 96. 

Variation of Vowela (see Grada- 
tion). 

votes f 51. 

-w, Conj., 138. 

t;^- for vo-y 152. 

t;g-, Prefix, 146. 

vegetusy 33. 

reAo, -at, 171. 

va, 138. . 

Velar Guttural (see Guttural). 

vdim (see volo), 

velum, 159. 

r«iMto and veneoy 96, 105. 

oen^num, 52. 

veneo, 105. 

vento, vent, 170. 

ventusy 153 n. 

F(pnM«, 52. 



Verb, 86 sqq. ; Conjugations, 
86 sqq. ; Voices, 94 sqq. ; 
Tenses, 96 sqq. ; Moods, 10 1 
sqq. ; Person-endings, no 
sqq. ; Iterative, Causative, 
&c. (see Iterative ; Causative, 
&o.) ; Verb-stem suffixes, 172 
sq. ; Tense-stem suffixes, 169 
sqq. 

VergUiuSy spelling of, 10 n, 

vero (-e), Adv., 122 ; Conj., 138, 

verroy -n Perf., 170. 

-versus {-m)y Adv., 119. 

versus (-w). Prep., 135. 

vertoy 'tiy Perf., 170. 

Vertumnusy 163. 

verum (-0), Conj., 140. 

vester, 73. 

vestiSf 51. 

vetusy 64 n. 

viceniy Adv., 122. 

vicesimuSy viciesy &c., 67. 

viciniae, Loc, 44. 

victima {-uma), 33. 

videlicety 124. 

videoy vidi, 99 ; videny pronunc. 
of, 36. 

viginti, 67. 

vUicuSy spelling of, 20. 

vincoy vidy 170. 

vindemiay 26. 

vinolerUus, spelling of, 33. 

viry 47. 

virectumy 165. 

virusy ;5o. 

918 (Noun), decl. of, 39. 

vis (Verb) (see vok), 

visoy 172. 

vitam vivituTy 95. 

vivoy viociy 171. 

vivuSy 161 sq. 

vd-y O. Lat. for vS-y 152. 

-vo- unaccented changed to t7u, 

31. 
Vooative (see Declension) ; of 

lO-stems, accent, 22. 
Voices, 94 sqq. 
vclOy 1 wish, decl. of, 86 ; vdim, 

lOI. 

vdlturusy 47. 
volunttiSy 107 n. 
vosy decl. of, 71. 
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Vowel, Grades (see Gradation) ; 

Quantity (see Quant., Short. 

ening, Lengthening) ; pro- 

nunc. of, 8 sqq. 
XMliwr (see wWitrus). 
tTt-, pronunc. of, lo. 

W, phon. changes of, 155. 

Weak, Giade of Root (see Gra- 
dation). 

Weakening of Unaocented 
Vowel, 30 sqq. 

Winds, gender of, 40. 



Word-Groups, 23 sq. 

X, the letter, a. 

-ic (see Suffixes in Gutt.). 

X for decern, 3 n. 

Y, the letter, 6 ; Gk. (see 
Upsilon"! ; I. Eur., phon. 
changes of, 155. 

Z, the letter, 5, 6. 
Zeta, Lat. transcr. of, 6; pro- 
nvinc. of, 15. 
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P. 7, 1. 3 ab im., /or and |l read and |' 

P. 1 8, 1 27, for c^larus read Saras 

P. 47, 1. 9 ab im., for humSrus read um&rus 

P« 55> !• 5 ab im., /or -om, which read -5m, which 

P. 73, 1. 7 ab im., fw iU-te- read tit-iS 

P. 76, 1. 7, /or i-i)(«)-so read is-p{6)-86 

P. 90, 1. 12, /or 'nAirq^v read k-ftavrj-v 

^' i59> !• 3 ab inci., /or auxella read auxHUt 

P. 98, 1. la ab im., to Greek Second Aorist add this note: Attigas, 
attidasy and similar forms used by Plautus in Pro- 
hibitions, e. g. ne me attigas, are more certain traces 
of the Strong Aorist in Latin. Cf. p. 93 on rudo, geno. 

P. 215, 1. II ab im., to a ix)ot vei- add (whence invTtue), 
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Barle. The Fhilohgy tf ike EngUsk T^mgm. By J. Earlk, M.A.» 

Professor of Anglo-Saxon. Fifth EdUiot^ . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 8«. 6^^ 
A Book for the Beginner in Atigio-Saxon. By J. Earls, M.A.y 

Professor of Anglo-Saxon. Third Edition. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, u. &^ 

Kajhew. Synopsis of Old-English Phonology. By A. L. Mayhew, 

M.A. ..... . [Extra fcap. 8vo, bevelled boards, 8j. &/. 

Korrla and Skeat. Specimens of Early English: — 

"-Ttl. From Old Englbli Homilies to lUng Horn (a.d. i 

By R. Morris, LL.D. Secottd Edition. . [Extra fcap. Svo, < 



Part I. From Old Enelbli Homilies to King Horn (a.d. 1x50 to A.D. 1300). 

By R. Morris, LL.D. Secotul Edition. . [Extra fcao. Svo, oc. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower(A.D. zsoS to a.d. 1393). By R. 

Morris, LL.D., and W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Thard Edition. [^t. 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature, from the ' Ploughmaas 
Crede ' to the ' Shepheardes Calender.' . . [Extra fcap. Svo, ^M, td, 

The Principles of English Etymology : 

First Series. The Native Element. Second Edition. [Crown Svo, xox. 6d. 

Second Series. The Foreign Element. . . . [Crown Svo, zof . 6d, 

A Primer of English Etymology. [Extra fcap. %YOfSiiffcoverStis, 6d» 

Twelve Facsimiles of Old-English Manuscripts* [4to, 7j. 6</. 

Sweet. A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical. Part I. 

Introduction, Phonology, and Accidence. . . . [Crown Svo, xos. td, 

A Short Historical English Grammar. [Extra fcap. Svo, 4r. td, 

A Primer of Historical English Grammar. [Extra fcap. Svo, 2*. 

History of English Sounds from the Earliest Period. With full 

Word-Lists. [Bvo, z^. 

' An AngUhSaxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary, 

By Henry Sweet, M.A. Seventh Edition. . [Extra fcap. Svo, ^s. 6d. 

■ An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By the same Author. Seventh 
Edition, Revised and Entofigied, [Crown Svo, 9^. 6d. 

A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. By the same Author. [4r. 6d, 

Old English Reading Primers. By the same Author : — 

I. Selected Homilies ofJEtfric. [Extra fcap. Svo, stiff covers, is. 6d, 

12. Extracts from Aljreds Orositts. [Extra fcap. Svo, stiff covers, ^* 

■' First Middle English Primer, with Grammar and Glossary. 

By the same Author. Second Edition. . . . [Extra fcap. Svo, m. Sd. 

Second Middle English Primer. Extracts from Chaucer, with 



Grammar and Glossary. By the same Author. . [Extra fcap. Svo, ax. &/. 
— — A Primer of Spoken English. . . [Extra fcap. Svo, 3J. 6d, 

• A Primer of Phonetics, . . . [Extra fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d. 

^—^— A Manual of Current Shorthand, Orthographic and Phonetic. 

[4*. 6^ 
TaacQok. An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. 

By O. W. Tancock, M.A. Third Edition. . . [Extra fcap. Svo, x«. 6d. 
• An English Gramtnar and Reading Book, for Lower Forms 

in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tamcock, M.A. Fourth Edition. [3^. &^ 
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Chauoer. I. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. (Sehoel Editum,) 
Edited by W. W. Skbat, LittD. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, tHff covert^ is. 

11. The Prologue; The Knightes Tale; Tkt Nmne Prestes 

Tale. Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. A New Edition, with CoUaiions and 
Addiiianal Netett by W. W. Sksat, LittD. . . ££xtra fcap. 8vo, m. td, 

III. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas ; The Monhes Tale; 

The CUrkts Tale ; Tht Squieret Tale, ^c. Edited by W. W; Skbat, Litt.D. 
Feurth Editicn, ....... [Extra fcap. 8vo, ^. 6d, 

IV. The Tale of the Mam of Lanve ; The Pardoneres Tale; 

Tht Stcond Nonnes Tale; Tht Chanouns Yemaunes Tale. By the same 
Editor. New Editien, Rtmttd. .... [Extra fcap. 8to, 41. 6(/. 

■ V. Minor Poems. By the same Editor. [Crown 8vo, lox. (wf. 

■ VI. The Legend of Good Women. By the same Editor. 

[Crown Svo, tt. 

Kangland. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 
by William Lamgland. Edited by W. W. Skbat, Litt.D. Sixth Editum, 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, ^. 6d. 

GamelTiif VIm Tale of. Edited by W. W. Sksat, Litt.D. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, stijfccverst is. 6d. 

Wyclilfe. The New Testament in English, according to the Version 
by John Wyclippb, about a.d. 1380, and Revised by John Purvby, about 
A.D. 1388. With Introduction and Gloasaiy by W. W. Skbat, Litt.D. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, 6x. 

' The Boohs of fod. Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 

Sfftfg' 0/ Solomon: according to the Wycliffite Version made by Nicholas db 
Hbrbford, about a.d. 1381, and Revised by John Purvby, about a.d. 1388. 
With Introduction and Glossary by W.W.SKBAT,Litt.D. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^. ftd. 

KlAot. 'The Poems of Laurence Minot. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Josbph Hall, M.A. . . . . [^xtra fcap. 8vo, \s. 6d. 

Spenaer. The Faery Queene. Books I and II. Edited by G. W. 
KrrcHiN, D.D., with Glossary by A. L. Maybbw, M.A. 

Book I. Tenth Edition. [Extra fcap. 8vo, sx. td. 

Book II. Sixth Edition. [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. td. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. Cuu&CH, 
M. A., late Dean of St Paul's. Stcond Edition. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, sx. 

Marlowe and Oreane. Marlowe's Tragical History of Dr. Fanstus, 
and Grbbnb's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Edited by A. W.Ward, Litt.D. New and Enlarged Edition. [Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Marlowe. Edward II. Edited by O. W. Tancock, M.A. Second 
Edition. ..... [Extra fcap. 8va Pof^ covers, u.} cloth, js. 
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nAkMpMvs. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 
W. Alois Weight, D.CL. .... [Bxtra fcap. 8vo» stiff caver$. 
77U MtrckoHt iifygmce, x«. Maebetk, xs.6tL 

Richmrdifu Second, is.6d. Hamlet as. 

Edited by W. Aldis Wright, D.CL. 
TAe Tetit^esi, is. 6d, CcricUmus, as. 6d, 

AsYouLikelt, is.ed, Richanitke Third, as.td, 

A Midsummer Nights Dream, is, 6d, Henry the Fifth, as. 
Twelfth Night, is,6d. King John, xs, 6d 

fulius Caesar, as, King Lear, xs, 6d. 

Henry the Eighth, as. Much Ado About Nothing. xs,6d, 

S]uik«spMU*« Ml A Dramatic Artist; a popular Illustration of the 
Principles of ScUnHficCriticism. By R. G. Moultom, M.A [Cr. 8vo, 7^. &/. 

Baoon. Advancement of Learning, Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 

D.CL. Third EdUion, [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6rf. 

The Essays, Edited, with Introduction and Illustrative Notes, 

by S. H. Rbykolds, MA. .... [Demy Svo, haV-hound^ xas. 6d. 
Kilton. I. Areopagitica, With Introduction and Notes. By John 

W. Halss,M.A Third Edition. .... [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3«. 

— 11. Poems, Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A, In two 
Volumes. New Edition, [Extra fcap. Svo, 6x. &£. 

Sold separately. Vol. I. 41., Vol. II. 3«. 

In paper covers: — 

Lycidast 3d, L'AUegro^ j/d Comus, 6d, 

By Oliver Elton, B.A. 

Lycidas, 6d. L* Allegro, 4d. 11 Penseroso, 4^. Comns, xs, 

— III. Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited with Notes, by H. C. 
Bbbchinq, M.A . . [Ectra fcap. Svo, XX. 6dl InParchfnent,3iS.6d. 

— — IV. Paradise Lost. Book II. Edited by E. K. Chambers, 

BJL . . . [Extra fcap. Svo, xs, 6d. Books I and II together, as, 6d, 

V. Samson Agonistes, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by JoRM Chustom Collims, M.A . . [Extra fcap. Zyo,stif covers, xs, 

Kilton'g Prosody. By Robert Bridges. [Extra fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 
.Bnayaa. I. The Pilgrim*s Progress, Grace Abounding, Relation of 
the In^risonsnentofMr.John Bunyan, Edited by £. Vemablks, M.A. 
"^ " " - - - ->^,frchment. 



[Extra fcap. Svo, 3^. &£ In Parchment, 4^. &/. 

II. Thelloly War, and the Heavenly Footman. Edited by Mabel 

Pkacock. [Extra fcap. Svo, y, 6d, 

darendon. I. History of the Rebellion. Book VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T, Arnold, M.A. Second Edition, [Extra fcap. Svo, 5*. 

II. Selections. Edited by G. Boyle, M.A., Dean of Salisbury. 

[Crown Svo, ^s, 6d. 

Dxjden. Select Poems. {Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 
Astrma Redux; Annus MtraHHs ; Absalom and Achitophel ; ReUgio Laid; 
The Hind and the Panther.) Edited by W. D. Chkistib, M. A. Fifth Edition, 
Revised by C H. Firth, M.A [Extra fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d, 

Esse^ of Dramatic Poesy. Edited, with Notes, by T. Arnold, 

M.A [Extra fcap. Svo, 31. &/. 

&ocke. Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, &c, by T. Fowlbs, D.D. Third Edition. . [Extra fcap. Svo, as. 6d. 
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▲ddlsoii. Selections from Papers in the ' Spectator,' By T. Arnold, 

MJL Sixteenth Thousand, . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4^. 6d, In Parchnunt, 6x. 
Steele. Selected Essays from the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. By 

AusnN DoBsoM. . . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 5«. JnParehmtfUtjM^td, 
Swift. Selections from his Works, Edited, with Life, Introductions, 

and Notesj^by Henry Craik. Two Vols. [Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 15*. 
Each volume may be had separately ^ price js, 6d, 
Pope. I. Essay on Man. Edited by Mark Pattison, B.D. Sixth 

Edition [Extra fcap. 8vo, js. 6d, 

11. Satires and Epistles, By the same Editor. Fourth Edition. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, as, 
Thomson. The Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence, Edited by 

J. LoGiB Robertson, M. A [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. &/. 

Hie Ccutle of Indolence, By the same Editor. [Extra fcap. 8vo, i*. 6</. 

Berkeley. Selections, With Introduction and Notes. By A. C. Eraser, 

LL.D. Fourth Edition [Crown 8vo, 8*. 6rf. 

JohBaon. I. Rasselas, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
G. BiRKBECK Hill, D.CL. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, Ump, as. ; Bevelled boarets, y,6d. ; in Parchment^ 4s.6d, 

II. Rasselas; Lives of Dryden and Pope, Edited by 

Alfkbo MiLNBs, M. A [Extrafcap. 8vo, 4«. 6</. 

Lives of Dryden and Pope, , . [Stiffamerst a*, td, 

III. Life of Milton, Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. H. 

FntTR, M. A. . . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, is. 6d. ; cloth, as, 6d, 

IV. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes, by E. J. 

Payne, M. A. [Paper covers, id. 

OttBij. Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse, M.A. 

[In Parchment, 3*. 
^— The same, together with Supplementary Notes for Schools. By 

Foster Watson, M. A [Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, is, 6d, 

'•'-''— Elegy t and Ode on Eton College, . . . [Paper covers,ad. 
Ooldnnltli. Selected Poems. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

Austin Dobson. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, y. 6d, In Parchment, ^. 6d. 

The Traveller. Edited by G. B. Hill, D.CL. [Stiff covers, "• 

-^— The Deserted Village. [Paper covers, ad, 

Cowper. I. The DicUictic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the 

Minor Pieces, a.d. 1779-1783. Edited by H. T. Griffith, B.A 

[Extra fcap. 8yo, 3«. 
— — II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the 

Minor Poems, a.d. 1784-1799. By the same Editor. [Extra fcap. 8vo, ^, 

Burke. I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches on 

America, Edited by E. J. Payne, M.A. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4^. 6d. 
^— II. Reflections on the French Revolution, By the same 

Editor. Second Edition, [Extra fcap. 8yo, 51. 

' III. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the 

Regicide Directory (if France. By the same Editor. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 5^. 
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Buns. Selected P§ems. Edited by J. LoGis Robertson, M. A. 

[Crown 8vOf 6x. 
KM.t«. ^/tff^, Bookl. With Notes, by W. T.Arnold, B. A. j^, 
nrxmi, ChUde Harold, With Introduction and Notes, by H. F. Tozer, 

M.A. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 31. &^ In Piuvkmemi, s$, 

SkeUer- Adanais. With Introduction and Notes. By W. M. 

RosSBTn. [Crown 8vo, 5'« 

Seott. Lady of the Laks, Edited, with Pre£Eu:e and Notes, by 

W. MiNTO, M.A. With Map [Extra fcap. 8vo, 39. 6d. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel Edited by W. MiNTO, M.A. With 

Map. • . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff caotrtt as. In ParcAmemt, 3s. 6d. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I, with 

Preface and Notes, by W. MiNTO, M.A. .... [Pa^covsrs^ed, 
• Lor^ of the Isles, Edited, with Introduction and Notes» by 

Thomas Baykb. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^ . 6d. 

Marmian, Edited by T. Baynr. . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 31. 6d, 

Onmpbell. Gertrude of Wyoming. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by H. Macaulay FrrzGiBBOM, M.A. Second Edition. [Extra fcap. 8yo, zf . 
WorAsworth. The White Doe of Rylstone. Edited by William 

KmighT( LL.D., University of St. Andrews. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. 6d. 

VyplcaA SeUotloiis from the best English Writers. Second Edition, 
In Two Volumes. [Extra fcap. 8vo, jf. 6d. each. 

KXSTOBT AlTD GEOGBAFKT, arc. 

Vreeman. A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England, 

By E. A. Frkbman, M.A. Third Edition. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, zs. 6d. 

Oreswell. History of the Dominion of Canada, By W. Parr 
Gkbswbll, M.A. [Crown 8vo, -js. 6d. 

Geography of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. By 

the same Autnor [Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi. By the same 

Author. [Crown 8vo, ^s. 6d, 

Kuffhes (Alfred). Geography for Schools. Part I, Practical Geography. 

With Diagrams. [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. 6d. 

Santer. A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By Sir W.W. Hunter, 

K.C.S.I. Eighty-second Thousand. .... [Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
lUtoIilii. A History of France. With Numerous Maps, Plans, and 

Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean of Durham. New Edition. 
Vol. I. To Z453. VoL II. 1453-1634. Vol. III. X634-Z793. Each xof. 6d. 
Luoas. Introduction to a Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 

By C P. Lucas, B.A. .... [Crown 8vo, with 8 maps, 4X. 6d. 

- Historical Geography of the British Colonies: — 

L The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies (exclusive of India). 

^ [Crown 8vo, with zx maps, $«. 

II. The West Indian Dependencies, With 12 maps. . [7^. (m/. 

III. West Africa, With 5 maps [7* . W. 
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Us. A Text Book of Algebra {with Answers to the Examples). By 

W. Stbadham Au>is, M.A. [Crown 8vo» 7«* 6</. 

Sbitage. An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism, By W. T. A. EmtagS, M.A. . • [Crown 8vo, 7*. 6*^. 

Fisher. Class-Book of Chemistry. By W. W. FiSHER, M.A., F.C.S. 
Second Edition [Crown 8vo, 4; . td, 

Foek. An Introduction to Chemical Crystallography, By Andreas 
FocK, Ph.D. Translated and Edited by W. J. Popb. With a Preface by 
N. STORy-MASKELYNB, M.A., F.R.S [Crown 8vo, 5*. 

Bamllton and Ball. Book-keeping. By Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, 
K.C.B., and John Ball. New and Enlarged Edition, [Extra fcap. 8vo, zt, 

\* Ruled Exercise Books adapted to the above may be had, price zf . td, ; 
aiso, adc^ted to the Preliminary Course only, price 4</. 

BftToonrt and IKadaa. Exercises in Practical Chemistry. Vol. I. 
Elementary Exercises, By A. G. Vbrmon Harcourt, M.A., and H. G. 
Maoan, M.A. Fourth Edttion. Revised by H. G. Madan, M.A. 

[Crown 8vo, zof . 6</. 

Kensleji Figures made Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. By Lewis 

Hbnslbt, M.A. [Crown 8vo, ^d. Answers^ is. 

— — The Scholof^s Arithmetic. By the same Author. 

[Crown 8vo, u. 6d. Anstvers, is. 6d, 

. The Scholar's Algebra. An Introductory work on Algebra. 

By the same Author. [Crown 8vo, 2X. td. 

Nixon. Euclid Revised. Contaming the essentials of the Elements of 
Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his First Six Books. Edited by R. C. J. 
Nixon, M.A. Second Edition [Crown 8vo, 6s, 

\* May likewise be had in parts as follows : — 

Book I, M. Books I, II, is, 6d. Books I-IV, 3*- Books V, VI, 3*. 

■' Supplement to Euclid Revised. By the same Author. . \td, 

Geometry in Space. Containing parts of Euclid's Eleventh 

and Twelfth Books. By the same Author. . . . [Crown 8vo, 3X. td, 

Elementary Plane Trigonometry; that is^ Plane Trigonometry 

without Imaginaries, By the same Author. . . . [Crown 8vo, -js, td, 

BuBsell. An Elementary Treatise on Pure Geometry, By J. Wellesley 

Russell, M.A. [Crown 8vo, 10s, td, 

8«11>y. Elementary Mechanics of Solids and Fluids. By A. L. Selby, 

M.A. [Crown 8vo, ^s, td, 

Willianuioii. Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, 

PhiL Doc., F.R.S [Extra fcap. 8vo, 8f. 61/. 

WooUoombe. Practiced Work in HecU. For use in Schools and 

Colleges. By W. G. Woollcombb, M.A., B.Sc. . . [Crown 8vo, 34. 

Practical Witrk in General Physics. By the same Author. 

[Crown 8vo, jf. 
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Fowl«r. 7'he EUnients of Deductive and Inductive Logic. By T. 

FowLEK, D.D [Extra fcap. 8vo, 7f. 6</. 

Also, separately — 
The Elements of Deductive LogiCy designed mainly for the use of 
Jitnior Students in the Universities. Ttntk Editum^ with a Collection of 
Examples [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3X. 6d, 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for the use of 

Students in the Universities. Sixth Edition., , . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, ts. 

Mnsio. — Farmer. Hymns and Chorales for Schools and Colleges. 

Edited by John Farmer, Organist of Balliol College [5^. 

O Hymns without the Tutus, ax. 

Knllali. 7%e Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. td. 

IKMluren. A System of Physical EducaHon: Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. By Archibald Maclarkm. New Edition, re-edited and enlarged by 
Wallace Maclarbn, M.A., Ph.D [Crown Bvo, 8x. 6d. net, 

Troutbeok and Dale. A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Trout- 
beck, D.D., formerly Music Master in Westminster School, and R. F. Dalb, 
M.A., B.Mus., late Assistant Master in Westminster School. [Crown 8vo, is. 6d, 

TyrwMtt. A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 
M. A. With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective, 
by A. Macdomald. Second Edition. . . . [8vo, hal/'morocco, z8x. 

Upoott. An Introduction to Greek Sculpture. By L. E. UpcotT, 
M. A. [Crown 8vo, 4X. 6d, 



Student's Kandbook to the University and Colleges of Oxford. 
Twelfth Edition. [Crown 8to, ax. td. 



Kelps to the Stndy of the Bible, taken from the Oxford Bible for 

Teachers. New, Enlarged and Illustrated Edition. Pearl i6mo, stiff covers, 
XX. net. Large Paper Edition, Long Primer 8vo, cloth boards, 4X. 6d, net. 

Kelps to the Stady of the Book of Common Prayer. Being a 
Companion to Church Worship [Crown 8vo, 3X. td. 

Old Testament "HlwXory, for Junior Classes. By T. H. Stokoe, 
D.D. Part I. From the Creation to the Settlement in Palestine. 

^ [Extra fcap. 8vo, 2X. 6d. 

%* A Reading Room hcu been opened at the Clarendon Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, where visitors will find every facility 
for examining old and new works issued from the Press, and for 
consulting all official publiccUions. 



E0n5on: HENRY FROWDE, 

Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 

BttinMuxffyx la Frederick Street. 
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Braohttt. Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with a 
Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. Translated into English by 
G. W. KiTCHiN, D.D. , Dean of Durham. ThintEdiiion, [Crown 8vo, -js. 6a. 



" ■ Historical Grammar of the French Language, Translated 
into English by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Seventh Edttion, 

[Extra fcap. 8vo» y. 6d, 

Saintslnuy, Primer of French Literature. By George Saints- 

BUKY, M.A. Third Edition. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 2f . 



Short History of French Literature. By the same Author. 

[Crown 8vo, xos. 6d. 

' Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo. By 
the same Author • [Crown 8vo, 94. 

Tojnlie*. Specimens of Old French (ix-xv centuries). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary. By Pagbt Toynbbb, M JL [Crown 8vo, 16s. 



BeaumarolialB. Le Bardier de SAfille. With Introduction and Notes 
by Austin Dobson [Extra fcap. 8vo, u. 6d. 

BlouSt. V^loquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune Fran^aises. 
Edited by Paul Blount, B.A. (Univ. Gallic) Vol. I. French Saered Oratory. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, sf. td. 

OorB«llle. Horace* With Introduction and Notes by George 
Saimtsbuky, MA* ..... . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, sx. 6</. 

Cinna, With Notes, Glossary, &c. By Gustave Masson, 

BJL [Extra fcap. 8to, stUfcoterSt is. 6d, clothe as. 

Ckbutler (Th^ophile). Scenes of Travel, Selected and Edited by 
G. Saimtsbuky, M.A [Extra fcap. 8vo, as. 

IKasson. Louis XIV and his Contemporaries ; as described in Ex- 
tracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. By Gustavb Masson, B.A. [Extra fcap. 8vo, as. 6d. 

KolUre. Les Pr/cieuses /Ridicules. With Introduction and Notes by 
Andrew Lang, M. A. [Extra fcap. 8vo, xs, 6d, 

Les Femmes Saoantes. With Notes, Glossary, &c. By 
Gustavb Masson, B.A. . [Extra fcap. Svo, stdf covers, xs. 6d, cloth, as. 

Le Misanthrope. Edited by H. W. Gegg Markheim, M.A. 

[Extra fcap. 8to, 31. 6d, 
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KolUro. Lis Fourberies d€ Scapin. With VolUiie's Life of Moli^e. 
By GusTAvx Masson, B. A. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff cootrs, u. 6d, 



Les Fourbems ds Scapin. \ With Voltaire's Life of MoUire. By 

_ , ^ , ,. I GusTAVB Massom, B.A. 

Baoine. Athalte, l [Extra fcap. 8vo, su. 6^ 

IKusset. On ne badine pas avec V Amour, and FanUuio, With 
Introduction, Notes, &c.| by Waltks Hbkuxs Pollock. [Extra fciq>. 8vo, ax. 



^7 

MA8S0N,B.A., 

yrd Edition, 
Ext fcap. 8vo, 
M,6d. 



VOVB&BTTB8:— 

Xayier d« B[aistre. Voyage aut&ur de ma Chambre. 
Madame de Buzas. Ourika. 
Bzokmaim-Cliatrlan.Z/ Vitux TaiUeur. 
Alfred de ▼Iffny. La VeilUt de Vincennes. 
Bdmond About. LesJumeauxdeT HdtelCormilU. 
Bodolphe TOpfBMT. Mhaventures d*un Ecolier, 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre^ separately ^ limp, is, 6d. 

Perranlt. Popular Tales, Edited, with an Introduction on Fairy 
Tales, &C., by Andrew Lang, M.A. . , , [Extra fcap. 8vo, 5«. &£ 

Qviaet. Lettres d sa Mhre. Edited by G. Saintsbury, M. A. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. 
e. Esther, Edited by G. Saintsbury, M. A. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

^* ) With Loub Racine's Life of his Father. By 
,^ j GusTAVB Masson, B.A. [Extra fcap. 8yo, sx. td. 



Baolne. Andromaque, 
ComeUle. Le Menteur, 



Beffnazd. . . Lejoueur, ) By Gustavb Masson, B.A. 

Bzuesra and Palaprat. Le Grondeur, J tExtra fcap. 8vo, ax. 6d. 

Sainte-Beuve. Selections from the Causeries du Lundu Edited by 
G. Saintsbusy, M.A. [Extra fcap. 8to, sx. 

S^viffn^. Selections from the Correspondence ofHUAaaBam de S^vign^ 
and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls' Schools. By 
Gustavb Masson, B. A. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3X. 

Voltaire. Mirope. Edited by G. Saintsbury, M.A. [Extrafcap.8Yo,2x. 



ITALIAN. 

Primer of Italian Uteratnre. By F. J. Snell, B. A. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, 3X. &/. 

Dante. Tutte le Opere, nuovamente rivedute nel testo dal Dr. £. 

MooRB. [Crown 8vo, 7X. 6d, 

Selections from the * Inferno,^ With Introduction and Notes, 

by H. B. CoTTBKiLL, B. A [Extra fcap^ 8vo, 4X. 6d. 

La Gerusalemme Liberaia. Cantos i, ii. With Litrodnction 
and Notes, by the same Editor. . , • . [Extra fcap, 8vo, ax. 6d, 
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Bnohlielxii. ' Modem German Reader, A Graduated Collection of 
Extracts in Prose and Poetry from Modem German Writers. Edited by C. A. 
BucHHBiM, PhiL Doc. 
Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete 
Vocabulary. Seventh Ediiwn, . . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. &^ 
Part II. With English Notes and an Index. . [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. td, 
German Poetry for Beginners, Edited, with Notes and Voca- 
bulary, by Emma S. Buchheim [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. 

Short German Plays, for Reading and Acting. With Notes 

and a Vocabulary. By the same Editor. [Extra fcap. Bvo, y* 

^-^—^ Elementary German Prose Composition, By Emma S. 
Buchheim. Second Edition. [Extra fcapi 8vo, cloth, ax. ; stiff covers^ is. td. 
baiLffe. The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar. 
By Hermann Langk. Third Edition, ..... [8vo, ax. 6d, 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading 

Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. By the same Author. [7X. 6d. 

A Grammar of the German Language, being a reprint of the 

Grammar contained in The German Manual. By the same Author. [8to, 3s. 6d. 

German Composition; a Theoretical and Practical Guide to 

the Art of Translating English Prose into German. By the same Author. 

Second Edition, [8vo, 4X. 6d?« 

\_A Key to the above, price 5J.] 
German Spelling: A Synopsis of the Changes which it has 



undergone through the Government Regulations of 1880. . IPaper cover, 6d, 



Beokex's Fxiedrioli der Orosse. With an Historical Sketch 
of the Rise of Prussia and of the Times of Frederick the Great. With Map. 
Edited by C A Buchheim, PhiL Doc. . . ^ [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3X. 6d. 

Chamlsso. Peter Schlemihl*s Wundersame Geschichte, With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By £ mma S. Buchheim. Third Edition. [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. 

Ooetlie. Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Edited by C. A. 
Buchheim, Phil. Doc. Third Edition. .... [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3X. 

Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical Intro- 
duction and Notes. Edited by C A Buchheim, PhiL Doc. Third Edition, 

[Extra fcxp. 8vo, 3X. 

Dichtung und fVahrheit: (The First Four Books.) mted by 

C A. Buchheim, PhiL Doc. t • • * • [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4X. 6d, 

Kalm'8 Griseldis, With English Notes, 5cc. Edited by C. A. Buchheim, 
Phil. Doc [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3X. 

Kelna's Harzreise, With a life of Heine, &c Edited by C. A. 

Buchheim, PhiL Doc. [Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, ax. (d. 

Prosa, being Selections from his Prose Works. Edited with 

English Notes, &c, by C. A Buchheim, Phil. Doc. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4X. td. 
KofCmana's Heute Mir Morgen Dir, Edited by J. H. Maude, M. A. 

^Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. 
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Laokoan, With Notes, &c By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc., 
M.A. Revised, mrith an Introduction, by L. £. Ufoott, M.A. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, 41. td. 

Minna von Bamkelm, A Comedy. With a Life of Lessing, 

Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Edited by C A. Buchhbim, 
Pkil. Doc Fi/ih Editum. [Extra fci^. 8vo, 3X. 6d. 



Nathan der Weise. With English Notes, &c. Edited by 
C A BuCHBUM, Phil. Doc Stcond Editum, . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4X. td^ 
Vlsln&hr's GrUchische H^roen^Geschichten* Tales of Greek Heroes 
Edited with English Notes and a Vocabulary, by Emma S. Buchmbim. 

Edition A. Text in German Type. « [Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff, x'- ^n 
Edition B. Text in Roman Type. ) cUth^ as, 
Xiebl's Seines Vaters Sohn and Gespentterkampf. Edited with Notes, 

by H. T. GxRRANS [Extra fcap. 8vo, a«. 

8oU]l«r'« Historische Skizun : — Egmonts Leben und Tod, and Beta- 
g9r%mg von AtUwerpen. Edited by C A Buchhsim, Phil. Doc Third 
EiUtion, Retfisid Mtd Enlarged, with a Ma^, [Extra fcap. 8vo, as, 6d. 

Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an Historical and 

Critical Introduction, Arguments, a Complete Commentary, and Mi^). Edited 
by C. A Buchhbim, Phil. Doc. Sixth Edition* . [Extra fcap. Svo, 3*. 6d, 

Wilhelm Tell, Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc. 

School Edition. With Map. [Extra fcap. 8vo, u. 

Jun^rau von Orleans, Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. 

Doc [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4^. td. 

Maria Stuart, Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^. &/. 

Soberer. A History of German Literature, By W. Scherer. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. C. COnybxakb. Edited 
by F. Max Mullxk. a vols. [Svo, ais. 

A History of German Literature from the Accession of Frederick 

ths Grsat to the Death 0/ Goethe, Rfsprinted from the above. [Crown 8vo, 5; . 

Max Kflller. The German ClcLssicsfrom the Fourth to the Nineteenth 
Century, With Biographical Notices, Translations into Modem German, and 
Notes, by F. Max Mullbr, M.A. A New edition, revised, enlarged, and 
adapted to Wilhblm Schbrbr's History of German Literature, by F. 
LicHTENSTBiM. 2 vols. [Crown 8vo, SXf . 

Wright. An Old High German Primer, With Grammar, Notes, 
and Glossary. By Josbph Wright, Ph.D. . . [Extra fcap. Svo, 3^ . td, 

A Middle High German Primer, With Grammar, Notes, 

and Glossary. By Josbph Wright, Ph.D. . . [Extra fcap. Svo, 3*. td, 

A Primer of the Gothic Zxinguage, With Grammar, Notes, and 

Glossary. By the same Author [Extra fcap. Svo, iS, 6d, 
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Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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GRAMMARS, LEXICONS, <Sr»^. 

Alien. Rudimenta Latina, Comprising Accidence, and Exercises of 
a very Elementary Character, for the use of Beginners. By J. Barkow Allbm, 
M. A. [£xtra fcap. 8vo, ax. 

■ An Elementary Latin Grammar. By the same Author. One 

hundrtd and softnteetUh TfumtantL . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. fttU 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Seventh 

EdiiioH [Extra fcap. 8vo, ar. td, 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Eighth 

Edition [Extra fcap. Svo, 3X. td. 

[A Key to First and Second Latin Exercise Books I for Teachers only ^ price 5*.) 

Fez and Bromley. Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation. 

By H. F. Fox, M.A., and T. M. Bromley, M.A. [Extra fbap. Bvo, 51. ^. 

\.A Key to Passages quoted in the above : for Teachers only^ price ^d.^ 

Olbson. An Introduction to Latin Syntax. By W. S. Gibson, M.A. 

[Extra fcap. Bvo, ar. 
Jerram. Reddenda Minora. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

[Extra fcap. Bvo, xs. 6d. 

Anglice Reddenda. First Series. [Extra fcap. Bvo, ax. 6d. 

Anglice Reddenda. Second Series. [Extra fcap. Bvo, 3x 

Anglice Reddenda. Third Series. [Extra fcap. Bvo, 3*. 

bee-Warner. Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs. By H. Lee- 

Wasmxr, M.A [Extra fcap. Bvo, 3X. ^. 

[A Key is Provide: for Tecuhers only ^ price 4X. 6</.] 

Lewl«. An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By Charlton T. Lewis, 
Ph.D [Square Bvo, ^s. 6d, 

A Latin Dictionary for Schools, By the same Author. 

[Small 4to, xBx. 
Nnniui. First Latin Reader. ByT. J.NuNNS,M.A. Third Edition. 

[Extra fcap. Bvo, 2X. 

Bunmy. Latin Prose Composition, By G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. 

Third Edition. Extra fcap. Bvo. 
VoL I. Syntax, Exercises with Notes^ ^^., 4X. ^d, 

*♦* A Key to Vol. I. of the above, price 5s. Sullied to Teachers only, on afplicor 
tion to the Secretary, Clarend4fn Press. 

VoL II. Passages of Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin, 
together with an Introduction on Continuous Prose, 4X. td. 



Latin Prose Versions, Contributed by various Scholars. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A, LL.D. . . . [Extra fcap. Bvo, 5x. 
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8Mrir*nt. Easy Passdgesfor Translation into Latin. By J. Y. Sargent, 

M.A. Sevtntk Edition, [Extra fcap. 8yo, u. 6d. 

[A Key to this Edition i$ provided l for Teachers only^ priu 5*.] 

A Latin Prose Primer. By the wune Author. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, a*. 6d. 

Klnir ftnd Cookson. The Principles of Sound and Inflexion, as 
illustrated in the Greeh and Latin Languages. By J. E. King, M.A., and 
Chsistoprek CoomoN, M.A. [8vo, x8x. 

An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of Greeh and 

Latin, By the same Authors [Crown 8vo, 5«. &/. 

PaplUon. A Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. Papillon, 
MJL ThirdEdition. [Crown Svo, 6s. 



Oaasar. T^e Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By Charles £. Moberly, M.A. : — 
The Gallic War. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo— 

Books I and II, m. ; III-V, ax. 6d. ; VI-VIII, 3* . 6d. 
Books I-III, stiff covers» 2«. 
Ths Cioil War. Second Edition. . . . [^xtra fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6<<. 

Catulll Veronensis Carmina Selecta, seenndTim recognitionem 
Robinson Elus, A.M [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Oloexo. Selection of Interesting and Descriptive Passages. • With Notes. 
By Henry Walford, M.A. In three Farts. Third Edition. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, ^. 6d. 
Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. . [lintp, is. 6d. 
Part II. Omens and Dreams ; Beauties of Nature. . . [ „ xs. 6d. 
Part III. Rome's Rule of her Provi9ues, . . . . [ ,» xs.6tL 

De Amicitia. With Introduction and Notes. By St, George 

Stock, M.A [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^. 

De Senectute. With Introduction and Notes. By Leonard 

HuxLBY, B. A. In one or two Parts. .... [Extra fcap. 8vo» ax. 

— r- Pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by G. G.Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Pro MarcellOy pro Ligario^ pro Rege Deiotaro. With Introduction 

and Notes. By W. Y. Faussbt, M.A. . . . [Extra fcapi 8vo, zs. 6d. 

Pro Milone. With Notes, &c. By A. B. Poynton, M.A. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. 6d. 

Pro Roscio. With Introduction and Notes. By St. George 

Stock, M.A [Extra fcap. 8yo, 3X. 6<^ 

Select Orations (for Schools). In Verrem Actio Prima. De 

Jmperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippica IX. With Introduction and 
Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. td. 

In Q. Caecilium Divinatio and In C. Verrem Actio Prima, 

With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. [Extra fcap. 8vo, zx. 6d, 
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CUero. Speeches against CaHlina, With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. A. Upcott, M.A. Second BdiHon, • . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6<il 

Philippic Orations, With Notes, &c., by J. R. King, M.A. 

Second Edition [8vo, lof. 6^. 

- Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By C. E. 
PmcHARD, M.A., and £. R. Bernard, M.A. Stcond Edition, 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 

- Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, and Ap^ 
pendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. Third Edition, . . [Svo, i8f . 

Select Letters, Text. By the same Editor. Secdnd Edition, 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, fr. 

Cornelius Vepos. With Notes. By OsCAR Browning, M.A. 

Third Edition, Revised by W. R. Ingb, M.A. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^ . 
Sarly Soman Poetry. Selected Fragments, With Introduction and 

Notes. By W. W. Merry, D.D [Crovm 8vo, 6* . 6rf. 

Koraoe. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 

Seculare, and Erodes. By Edward C. Wickham, D.D. New Edition. 

[Extra fcap. Svo, 65, 

Odes, Book I. By the same Editor. . . [Extra fcap. Svo, 2s, 

Seluted Odes, With Notes for the use of a Fifth Form. By 

E. C. Wickham, D.D, [Extra fcap. 8vo, sx. 

Juvenal. XIII Satires, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
C. H. Pearson, M. A., and H. A. Strong, M.A. Second Edition, [Crown 8vo, 95. 

Uvy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By H. Lee- 
Warner, M.A. [Extra fcap. Svo. 

Part I. The Caudine Disaster. [limp^ is. 6d. 

Part II. HanniboTs Campaign in Italy, , , , . [ „ if. td. 
Part III. The Macedonian War. [ „ u. 6rf. 

Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, and Notes. 

By J. R. Seelbv, M.A. Second Edition, [Svo, 6j. 

-— Books V— VII, With Introduction and Notes. By A. R. Cluer, 
B.A. Second Edition, Revised by P. £. Mathbson, M.A. [Extra fcap. Svo, 5f. 
Book V, 2s, 6d. ; Book VII, 2s, By the same Editors. 

Books XXI-^XXIII, With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. 

By M. T. Tatham, M.A. Second Edition , , , [Extra fcap. Svo, 5*. 

Book XXI, By the same Editor. . . [Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d, 

Book XXII, By the same Editor. . . [Extra fcap. Svo, 2s, 6d. 

Orid. Selections (for the use of Schools). With Introductions and 
Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Third Edition, . [Extra fcap. Svo, ss. 6d. 

Tristia, Book I. The Text revised, with an Introduction and 

Notes. By S. G. Owen, B. A. .... [Extra fcap. Svo, 3*. 6d, 

THstia, Book III. With Introduction and Notes. Bv the same 

Editor. .••...•..»• [Extra^p. Svo, 3f. 
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P«rsiu«. Th€ Satires. With Translation and Commentary by 
J. CoNiNGTON, M.A., edited by H. Nbttlbship, M.A. • • [8vo, 8f. m. 

Plautiui. Captivi. Witli Introduction and Notes. By W. M. Lindsay, 
M.A. [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. fttU 

- Trinummus. With Notes and Introductions. (Intended for 
the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) By C. £. FaxauAH, M.A., and 
A. Slomam, M.A [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s, 

Pliny. Selected LeUers {{orSchoois). By C. £• Prichard, M.A.', and 
E. R. Bbknard, M.A. Third Edition. . . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3X. 

QnlntUiaiL. InstituHonis Oratoriae Liber X, Edited by W. Peter- 
son, M.A. [Extra fcap. Bvo, 3X. 6d, 

SalluBt. Bellum CtUilinarium zxA Jugurthinum. With Introdnc- 
tioD and Notes, by W. W. Capbs, M.A. . . [Extra fcap. Svo, ^r. td. 

Taoltns. The AnncUs. Books I— IV. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes for the use of Schools and Junior Students, by H. Furnbaux, M. A. 

([Extra fcap. Svo, $»* 

The Annals. Book I. By the same Editor. . [/£wA ax. 

Terenoe. Adelphu With Notes and Introductions. By A. Sloman, 
M.A. . . ■ [Extra fcap. Svo, 3^. 

Andria. With Notes and Introductions. By C. E. Freeman, 

M. A., and A. Sloman, M. A. Second Edition . . [Extra fcap. Svo, 3X. 

Phormio. With Notes and Introductions. By A. Sloman, 

M.A. [Extra fcap. Svo, 3«. 

TibnlluB and Propertiua. Selections. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by G. 6. Ramsay, M.A. . . . . . [Extra fcap. Svo, 6s. 

▼Irgll. With an Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, M.A., 
and A. E. Haigh, M.A [Crown Svo, zax. 

— - Bucolics and Georgics. By the same Editors. [Crown Svo, 3J. 6</. 

- Aeneid. With Introduction and Notes, by the same Editors. 
In Four Parts [Crown Svo, 3X. sack. 

The Text, including the Minor Works. 

[On writing-paper, sf . ; on India paper, 6s. 

Bucolics. With Introduction and Notes, by C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

[Extra fcap. Svo, ax. td, 

Gtorgics, Books I, II. By the same Editor. [Extra fcap. Svo, a*. 6d. 

Georgics. Books III, IV. By the same Editor. [Extra fcap. Svo, a*. fi</. 

— ^ Aeneid I. With Introduction and Notes, by the same Editor. 

[Extra fcap. Svo, //m/, z«. 6d. 

-^— Aeneid IX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. E. 
Haigh, M.A. . . . [Extra fcap. Svo, limp, it. 6d. In two Parts, ax. 
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GRAMMARS, LEXICONS, 6-r. 

ChMidler. TTie Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools). By 
H. W. Chandlbr, M.A. Second Edition, . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, u. &/. 

Fox and Bxcmley. Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation. 
By H. F. Fox, M.A., and T. M. Bromley, M.A. . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 51. td, 
\A Key to Passages quoted in the above ifor Teachers only^price 6</.] 
Jerram. Graece Reddendo, By C. S. Jerram. M.A. . . [ai. 6</. 

Rtddenda Minora [Extra fcap. 8yo, u. 6</. 

Anglice Reddenda. First Series. . [Extra fcap. Svo, 3j. 6</. 

Second Series. .... [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 

Third Series [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3J. 

Uddell and Soott. A Greek-English Lexicon, . [4to, 36/. 

An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, [Small 4to, la^. (id, 

A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged. . [Square lamo, 7^. 6d, 

Sarffent. A Primer of Gruk Prose Composition, By J. Young 

Sakgbmt, M.A [Extra fcap. 8vo, 31. td, 

%* A Key to the above, price 5*. Supplied to Teachers onfy, on application 
to the Secretary, Clarendon Press. 

Passages for Translation into Greek Prose, [Extra fcap. 8 vo, 3^ . 

Exemplaria Graeca; being Greek Renderings of Selected "Pas- 
sages for Translation into Greek Prose." . . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^. 
■' Models and Materials for Greek Iambic Verse, . . [4*. 6d, 
Woxdswoxtli. A Greek Primer, By the Right Rev. Charles 

WoRDSWOKTM, D.C.L. Sromty-seventh Thousand, [Extra fcap. Svo, m. td, 

Graecae Grammaticae Rudimenta in usum Schohrum, Auctore 

Casolo Words woiCTH, D.CL. Nineteenth Edition. , , . [xamo, 4;. 



Xinir and Cookson. An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of 
Greek and Latin, By J. E. King, M.A., and C Cookson, M.A. 

[Crown Svo, ss, 6d, 

Paplllon. A Manual of Comparative Philology, By T. L. Papillon, 
MJL [Crown Svo, 6«. 



A COURSE OF GREEK READERS, 

BasyChreekBeader. 3y Evelyn Abbott, M.A. [Extrafcap. 8to, 3«r. 

FintChreekBcader. By W. G. Rushbrooks, MX. Second Edition, 

[Extra fcap. Svo, u. td. 
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8«oo]td Oxeek Beader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3f . 

Speoimens of Greek Dialects ; being a Fourth Greek Redder, With 

Introducdons end Notes. By W. W. Mbrby, D.D. {Eztia fcap. 8vo, ^. tiL 
Seleotlons firom Komex and tlie Greek Draamtists ; being a Fifth 

Greek Reader, By Evelyn Abbott, M. A . [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4X. 6d, 

Wright. The Golden Treasury of AncieHt Greek Poetry, By R. S. 

WsiGHT, M.A Second Edition, Revised. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, zo«. 6^/. 
Wright and SkadweU. A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, By 

IL S. WwGBT, M.A, and J. E. L. Shadwbll, M.A [Extra fcap. 8vo, ^, 6d, 



THE GREEK TESTAMENT, 
A Chfeek Testament Primer. By £. Miller, M.A. [31. 6d, 

BTaairAUik Saora Chraeoe. [Fcap. 8yo, Hmpy is, 6d, 

Novum Testamentom Chraeoe juxta Exemplar Millianum. [2s, 6d, 

NoTurn Testamentom Chraeoe. Accedunt paraUela S. Scriptnrae 

loca, &c Edidit Carolus Lloyd, S.T.P.R. . . . . [xBmo, 3^. 
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